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Laymen's  Medical  Mission  to  Bolivia  /Reader  Response  to 'Why  I  Left  the  Ministry' 
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Veterinarian  Herb  Schoonover  (with  chart)  shows  mission-team  members  his  teaching  methods. 


Time  Out  to  Be 

MISSIONARI 


LAOS  volunteer  Bruce  Inglis  (right)  and  agriculturist  Jim  Perkins  inspect  an  experimental  potato  field. 
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JUST  \  YEAR  ago  the  Schoonover  famil)  ol  Cald 
well,  Kans.,  arrived  in  Bolivia  ti>  spend  one  ol  the 
best   years   of   their   lives   as   missionaries — at    their 
own  expense. 

The  thought  of  serving  overseas  had  not  crossed 
veterinarian  Herb  Schoonover's  mind  until  lie  at- 
tended a  laymen's  retreat,  where  he  heard  Robert  B. 
Kochtitzlcy  talk  about  opportunities  in  the  Laymen's 
Overseas  Service  program   (  LAOS),  which  he  directs. 

"The  speaker  just  got  to  me,"  says  Herb,  explain- 
ing why  he  decided  to  take  the  plunge.  When  he  hesi- 
tantly broached  the  subject  to  his  wife,  Darius,  she 
startled  him  with  "Well,  when  do  we  leave?" 

Within  a  few  months.  Herb  had  arranged  to  lease 
his  thriving  practice,  his  clinic,  and  the  house  for 
the  year,  and  the  Schoonovers  began  the  6,000-mile 
trip  to  the  mission  field. 

The  family's  first  lour  months  in  Bolivia  were 
plagued  with  mountain  sickness,  sore  throats,  and 
colds,  but  since  then  the  Schoonovers  and  their  four 
children,  all  under  14,  tunc  had  the  time  of  their 
lives.  Their  term  was  up  in  May,  and  they  were  due  to 
be  back  in  Kansas  by  now,  eager  to  tell  others  about 
their  experiences. 

In  Bolivia's  Campos,  which  is  Spanish  for  "out  in 
the  country,"  Herb  taught  basic  animal  anatomy,  nu- 
trition, and  disease  prevention.  "I  saw  more  animals 
per  acre  than  anywhere  I  have  ever  been,"  he  says. 

Herb  taught  farmers  with  charts  and  drawings  de- 
signed to  communicate  in  language  they  could  under- 
stand. He  believes  that  a  simple  method  he  devised 
for  dipping  sheep  and  pigs  will  upgrade  living  stan- 
dards. For  three  months,  he  taught  in  the  Christian 
Vocations  School  at  Ancoraimes  [see  pages  44-52]. 

Another  LAOS  volunteer  is  Bruce  Inglis,  a  Michi- 
gan potato  farmer.  He  is  busy,  in  the  land  that  gave 
the  world  the  potato,  helping  farmers  wedded  to 
methods  of  their  ancestors  find  ways  to  improve  to- 
day's crops.  Bruce,  a  26-year-old  bachelor,  came  to 
Bolivia  last  December  to  stay  five  years,  maybe  more. 
After  selling  his  farm,  he  gave  the  church  $12,000 
outright  and  set  aside  $5,000  for  his  personal  living 
expenses,  now  running  about  $1  a  day. 

These  are  but  two  examples  among  nearly  200  per- 
sons recruited  by  Laymen's  Overseas  Service  since  its 
beginning.  Some  serve  only  a  month  or  two.  Many 
college  students  are  summer  volunteers.  Betired  peo- 
ple are  thrilled  at  this  chance  to  use  their  skills  in 
serving  those  in  need.  Teachers,  agriculturists,  nurses, 
doctors,  and  others  have  been  involved. 

Bob  Kochtitzky  is  the  man  who  had  the  dream 
that  now  is  making  their  missionary  service  a  reality. 
In  1957,  he  was  owner  of  a  paint  store  in  Jackson. 
Miss.  Somehow,  he  felt  called  out  of  the  paint  busi- 
ness to  spend  more  time  in  study  and  in  practical 
service  to  his  local  church.  Then,  he  says,  "I  knew  I 
would  not  be  satisfied  until  I  had  spent  some  time 
working  in  a  mission  situation."  He  got  a  taste  of  it 
in  the  Philippines,  then  returned  to  study  at  Perkins 
School  of  Theology  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Through  a  friend,  Bob  heard  of  Bolivia's  needs  and 
got  an  invitation  to  work  there  during  the  summer  of 
1960.  By  then  he  was  sure  he  had  an  idea  for  a  new 
missionary  pattern  whereby  any  layman  with  a  little 


in    places    where 


time    available    could    use    his    skilh 
personnel    was    needed. 

With  the  help  ol  Francis  B.  Stevens  a  [ackson  law - 
yei  and  others,  LAOS  was  organized  in  L962,  Its  first 
project  was  a  pilot  team  ol   10  volunteers  to  work  in 

Bolivia    lor    three    to    seven    months    each    during    the 

summer  ol  L963.  It  was  a  success. 

Now  in  its  fourth  year,  LAOS  has  recruited  L93  sell- 
supporting  volunteers  lor  service  in  1  I  countries,  inost- 
Iv  in  Bolivia,  the  United  States,  Honduras,  and  I'ueito 
Rico.  An  additional  10  now  are  being  processed  lor 
service.  At  first,  women  outnumbered  men  two  to  one. 
but  last  year  39  men  and  46  women  served.  Since  its 
beginning,   LAOS  has  enlisted  laymen  from  34  states. 

especially  Kansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Maryland. 
LAOS  is  nondenominational,  but  two  thirds  ol  its 
recruits  so  far  have  been  Methodists.  Each  works 
under  a  contract  by  which  he  assumes  all  liability, 
travel  and  living  expenses. 


Using  simple  drawings,  Herb  Schoonover 
teaches  Indian  fanners  about  animal  parasites, 
nutrition,  and  disease  pretention. 

A  Methodist  Board  of  Missions  spokesman  says, 
"Initially  we  had  a  great  many  concerns  about  LAOS. 
Now  we  believe  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  very 
worthwhile  agency."  This  year  the  boards  World  Di- 
vision backed  up  that  belief  with  a  $5,000  grant  to 
LAOS. 

Operating  with  a  skeleton  staff  on  a  shoestring 
budget  from  its  office  in  Jackson  (P.O.  Box  5031), 
LAOS  is  not  equipped  to  screen  and  orient  volun- 
teers as  thoroughly  as  do  official  church  mission 
agencies.  But  while  a  few  volunteers  have  not  worked 
out,  by  far  the  majority  have.  And  requests  for  addi- 
tional LAOS  workers  continue  to  roll  in  from  mis- 
sionaries in  the  field.  "When  these  people  stop  asking 
for  volunteers  because  they  no  longer  are  making  a 
contribution,  I  will  be  the  first  to  call  for  elimination 
of  the  program,"  says  Bob. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  figure  out  that  the  ab- 
breviated name,  LAOS,  forms  the  Greek  word  that 
the  New  Testament  uses  in  reference  to  all  the  people 
of  God.  Bob  hopes  that  by  giving  more  lay  people  the 
opportunity  to  become  involved  in  significant  mission. 
LAOS  is  contributing  to  church  renewal. 

— Newman  Cryer 
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Po  Yan's  mother  died  when  Po  Yan  and 
her  twin  sister  were  born.  Their  father  didn't 
want  the  girls  and  so  for  two  months  all  he 
fed  them  was  boiled  rice  water. 

When  he  finally  abandoned  them  outside 
the  gate  of  our  Babies  Home  in  Formosa, 
Po  Yan  was  barely  alive,  suffering  from  acute 
malnutrition,  too  weak  to  even  cry. 

Doctors  gave  her  no  chance  at  all,  yet 
stubbornly  she  held  on.  She  didn't  walk  until 
she  was  two  years  old,  and  today,  even 
though  she  is  alert  and  healthy,  you  can  still 
see  a  hint  of  sadness  in  her  eyes.  What  will 
happen  to  her  next,  with  her  mother  dead 
and  a  father  who  doesn't  want  her? 

Only  your  love  can  help  make  sure  good 
things  happen  to  Po  Yan — and  children  like 
her.  You  can  be  the  most  important  person 
in  the  world  to  a  youngster  who  longs  to 
know  that  somewhere,  someone  cares. 

For  only  $10  a  month  (30e  a  day)  you 
can  sponsor  a  child,  receiving  the  child's  pho- 
tograph, personal  history,  and  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  letters,  Christmas  cards  .  .  .  and 
love. 

(If  you  want  your  child  to  have  a  special 
gift — a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket,  a  fuzzy 
bear — you  can  send  your  check  to  our  office, 
and  the  entire  amount  will  be  forwarded, 
along  with  your  instructions.) 

And  when  you  hold  your  child's  picture 
in  your  hand,  you  will  realize  that  your  gifts 
play  a  vital  part  in  giving  this  youngster  a 
decent  chance  to  grow  up. 

You  can  join  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
cans who  find  this  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
warm  personal  friendship  with  a  deserving 
child. 

Won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  for  children  in: 
Korea,  Formosa,  India,  Japan,  Hong  Kong 
and  Brazil. 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S 
FUND,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va.  23204 

I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  □  girl  in 

(Country) 

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 

I  will  pay  $10  a  month. 

I  enclose  first  payment  of  $_ 


Send    me    child's    name,    story,    address, 
and  picture. 

I  cannot   sponsor   a   child    but  want   to 


give    3> 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 

Name 


Address- 
City 


State. 


_Zip_ 


U 


Government  Approved,  Registered 
(VFA-080)  with  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are 
tax  deductible. 

Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  TG-76 

Toronto  7 


PLEASE.. 


give  me 
your  love 


Together  /  July    1966 


Is  i/i\  heart  n^ht,  .is  my  heart  is 
with  ihlnei  !><>•-(  thou  love  and  ■■ 
( .ml''  it  /s  enough,  I  give  thee 
hi  hand  ol  fellowship 

— |ohn  Wesley  (1703-1791) 
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IN   THIS  ISSUE 


After-Hour  Jottings  .  .  .  One  day  last 
February  the  office  next  door  turned  up 
vacant,  and  stayed  that  way  for  three 
weeks.  Our  desk  calendar  carried  a 
cryptic  note — "NSC  to  SA" — which  meant 
to  us  that  Associate  Editor  Newman  S. 
Oyer,  Jr.,  was  departing  on  his  long- 
planned  photographic-writing  assignment 
in  South  America.  It  was  an  adventure  he 
shared  with  a  team  of  doctors,  a  few 
laymen,  and  a  minister  from  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference.  Their  chief 
destination  was  Bolivia,  and  you'll  find 
the  result  in  pictures  and  prose  pretty 
well  scattered  throughout  this  issue,  be- 
ginning with  this  month's  cover. 

While  we  don't  subscribe  to  the  plati- 
tude that  "one  picture  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand words"  (naturally  not,  since  writing 
is  our  job  here),  we  do  think  the  Cryer 
cover  picture  of  a  little  Bolivian  girl  tells 
a  great  deal  at  one  glance. 

"She  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of 
the  home,  a  one-room  adobe  house,"  he 
recalls.  "She  was  looking  out  into  a 
walled  area  where  the  veterinarian  with 
Laymen's  Overseas  Service  was  examining 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Up  at  dawn.  Rush  for  the  airport.  Jet  to 
the  city.  "Taxi!"  Dash  for  the  meeting. 
Go,  go,  go  all  day.  Now  what?  Face 
that  trip  back?  Brother!  —  great  way  to 
bust  a  spring.  Unwind  tonight  at  Shera- 
ton. Sheraton  understands  keyed-up 
executives  like  you.  They  know  the  kind 
of  food  and  comfort  you  need.  You'll 
live  better.  You  might  even  live  longer. 
For  Insured  Reservations  at  Guaran- 
teed Rates,  just  call  your  Travel  Agent 
or  the  nearest  Sheraton  Hotel. 


Keyed-up 
executives 
unwindat 

Sheraton 

Sheraton  Hotels 
£fMotorInns(g) 


MOVING? 


TOGETHER  will  arrive  when 
you  do  if  you  let-  us  know.  Send 
this  coupon  plus  an  old  address 
label  from  TOGETHER. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  NOTICE    j 


Name 


NEW  ADDRESS 


City 


State  ZIP 

Mail,  with  old  mailing   label,  to 

TOGETHER 

201    Eighth  Ave,  South 
Nashville,  Tenn.     37203 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 


some  cattle.  It  was  a  picture  I  couldn't 
resist."  (Obviously  we  couldn't,  either, 
when  we  went  through  some  of  the  near- 
ly 1,000  transparencies  he  brought  back 
from  South  America.) 

Although  Newman  Cryer  has  been  an 
intensive  photo  hobbyist  for  years,  and 
has  hours  of  beautiful  color  slides  to  show 
for   it,   he  was    in   a   mixed   state   of   pre- 


Newman    Cryer:    Our   Man   in    Bolivia. 


occupation  and  worried  shock  for  weeks 
before  his  plane  left  the  ground.  He 
worried  about  sunlight  at  high  altitudes, 
about  tropical  heat  and  rain,  about  drop- 
ping his  equipment  in  jungle  rivers,  and 
about  trying  to  be  in  two  or  three  places 
at  once  when  the  team  of  Carolina  phy- 
sicians split  up  into  groups.  For  weeks 
he  had  gone  around  the  office  taking 
test  shots,  consulting  with  TOGETHER's 
photographer,  George  Miller,  and  various 
color-film  specialists. 

After  it  was  all  over,  he  joined  the 
task  force  of  doctors  in  Charlotte  with 
two  cameras,  two  types  of  color  film,  and 
a  fair  assortment  of  lenses — which  is 
traveling  light  for  most  photographers 
bound  for  foreign  scenes.  "Naturally,  I 
was  all  thumbs  for  a  while,"  he  said.  "But 
soon  I   began  to  get  the  feel  of  things." 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Cryer  concerned 
about  the  pictures  and  articles  he  would 
write  for  TOGETHER,  he  had  been  asked 
by  Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt,  Jr.,  of  the  Char- 
lotte Area  to  produce  a  filmstrip  on  the 
trip.  Already  the  team  has  raised  some 
$5,000  in  scholarships  for  future  teachers, 
nurses,  and   doctors   in   Bolivia. 

Before  leaving  Miami,  the  doctors  re- 
distributed medicines,  supplies,  and  sur- 
gical instruments.  Each  of  the  13  men 
took  as  much  of  the  medicines  as  he 
could  carry  within  the  luggage  weight 
limit.  "What  we  carried,"  says  Mr.  Cryer, 
"had  a  retail  value  of  about  $6,000.  It 
had  been  generously  donated  by  pharma- 
ceutical houses,  and  undoubtedly  has  al- 
ready saved  the  lives  of  many  Bolivian 
people." 

Our  man  next  door  had  to  dress  for  a 
variety  of  contrasting  climates.  "In  the 
Andes,  it  was  always  cool.  In  the  low 
eastern  section  of  Bolivia,  it  was  hot  and 
humid.  In  Argentina,  it  was  hot — but  not 
too  hot.  In  Rio,  the  temperature  was  over 
100  degrees  at  the  airport  at  midnight." 


With  little  time  for  sight-seeing,  their 
work  was  in  Bolivia,  as  described  on 
pages   44-52. 

"We  were  five  doctors,  two  dentists, 
a  hospital  administrator,  two  journalists, 
a  minister,  and  two  laymen.  I  want  to 
mention  those  two  laymen,  for  I  don't 
know  what  we  could  have  done  without 
them.  One  was  Albert  Berrier  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  who  worked  in  the  pharmacy 
at  Montero  and  helped  Peace  Corps  work- 
ers distribute  food.  The  other  was  Frank 
Watson  of  Charlotte,  a  moving-van  ex- 
ecutive, who  chased  baggage  through 
customs,  handled  plane  tickets,  and  took 
care   of   other   confusing   travel    details." 

Our  own  office  .  .  .  also  turned  up 
vacant  for  a  few  days  in  April,  and  a 
number  of  desk  calendars  read:  "ETW, 
FAJ,  WCH,  HBT  to  Md.,  Bicent."— which 
meant  that  four  of  the  staff  were  in  Balti- 
more for  the  observance  of  Methodism's 
bicentennial. 

While  there  we  couldn't  help  noting, 
with  considerable  pride,  that  hundreds 
of  people  kept  thronging  an  exhibit  of  55 
original  historical  paintings  by  our  art 
editor,  Floyd  A.  Johnson.  Nice  thing  about 
it,  Mr.  Johnson  was  present  to  take  the 
bows. 

There  were  other  highlights — the  tours, 
the  learned  papers,  President  Johnson's 
speech,  the  preaching,  and  just  about  the 
finest  Methodist  drama  we've  ever  seen 
— Warm  Hearts  and  Saddlebags,  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  E.  Jerry  Walker,  pastor 
of  First  Methodist  Church,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Then  there  were  the  12  modern  circuit 
riders  who  came  to  Baltimore  from  all 
points  of  the  compass.  In  Lessons  From 
the  Circuit  Riders  [page  12],  we  note 
that  the  biggest  man,  the  Rev.  William 
W.  "Bill"  Richardson,  lost  20  pounds 
during  his  1,200  mile  trip  afoot  and  on 
horseback  from  Omaha,  Nebr.  But  we 
didn't  tell  you  that  the  oldest  rider,  the 
Rev.  Sumner  L.  Martin,  78,  gained  20 
pounds  during  his  ride  from  Indiana. 

"His  horse  lost  30  pounds,  however!" 
said  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Marty  Wyall  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  She  said  the  retired 
minister  was  45  days  on  the  road,  and 
preached  50  times  along  the  way. 

By  contrast,  Mrs.  Wyall,  a  commercial 
pilot,  came  to  Baltimore  in  only  three 
hours.  She  flew  her  own  Cessna  182  b\ 
instruments  from  Fort  Wayne,  some  412 
nautical  miles  away. 

"My  father  looked  10  years  younger 
than  when  he  started,"  Mrs.  Wyall  added, 
"and  I  think  he  would  do  it  all  over  again 
if  he  had  the  chance!" 

— Your  Editors 
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Refugee  Agencies 
Put  to  Test  by. . . 

Cuban  Exodus 


s 


l\C:E  FIDEL  CASTRO  opened  an  exit  from  his 
communist-governed  island  last  September,  Cuba's 
chief  export  has  shifted  from  sugar  to  bitterly  op- 
pressed human  beings. 

The  refugee  stream  swelled  soon  after  President 
Johnson — signing  a  new  immigration  bill  at  the 
Statue  of  Liberty — promised  the  people  of  Cuba 
that  "those  who  seek  refuge  here  will  find  it."  More 
and  more  small  boats,  overloaded  with  human  cargo, 
bobbed  bravely  across  open  sea  toward  Florida. 
With  the  subsequent  announcement  of  evacuation 
flights  to  permit  reunion  of  immediate  relatives,  the 
exodus  began  to  assume  tidal-wave  proportions. 

At  the  beginning,  most  refugee  officials  figured 
that  as  many  as  100,000  persons  might  quit  Cuba. 
In  March,  however,  an  official  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  told  Congress  that  Cuban  refugees  in 
the  United  States  have  applied  for  the  evacuation  of 
no  fewer  than  900,000  relatives.  By  now,  applica- 
tions have  doubtless  passed  the  1  million  mark — 
one  seventh  of  Cuba's  population — with  no  end  in 
sight.  By  one  estimate,  16  years  will  be  required  to 
fly  out  all  the  Cubans  with  sponsoring  relatives  in 
this  country. 

Unique  Exiles:  Such  an  exodus — unique  in  the 
Western  hemisphere — would  seem  to  place  an  over- 
whelming burden  on  church-related,  nonsectarian, 
and  government  agencies.  But  these  organizations 
have  gained  considerable  experience  in  serving  sev- 
eral previous  waves  of  Cuban  exiles  since  Castro's 
revolution  of  1959  went  sour. 

New  refugees  are  arriving  at  the  rate  of  about 
3,500  a  month,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
resettled  quickly.  The  Rev.  John  W.  Schauer,  a 
Church  World  Service  executive,  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee recently  that  most  new  arrivals  are  re- 
united with  their  families  in  less  than  48  hours. 

Church  World  Service  (CWS) — the  relief  arm 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  supported  by 
Methodism  and  other  major  Protestant  denomina- 
tions— is  one  of  four  voluntary  resettlement  agencies 
to    which    the    federal    Cuban    Refugee    Center    in 


Choking  back  tears,  a  Cuban   refugee   mother  is 

reunited  with  her  husband  in  Miami.  He  came  to  the  U.S. 

to  work  and  had  never  seen  his  year-old  daughter. 


Miami  refers  new  arrivals,  The  National  Catholic 
Well. mc  Conference  handles  more  c.iscs  because 
most  Cubans  are  al  leasl  nominal  Roman  Catholics, 
hut  the  CWS  resettlement  record  is  unmatched. 

Sponsors  Abundant:  ()l  the  17,582  Cuban  refu- 
gees registered  with  Church  World  Service  through 
March  1.  L968,  all  hut  264  had  been  resettled  suc- 
cessfully, flic  continued  interest  ol  Protestant  de- 
nominations and  local  congregations  is  evidenced  l>\ 
(he  fact  that  CWS  always  has  had  more  sponsorship 
opportunities  than  refugees  willing  to  resettle. 

Methodist  involvement  dates  hack  to  1961  when 
thi'  denomination  opened  one  ot  the  first  relief  and 
resettlement  centers  in  Miami.  At  the  same  time, 
hundreds  of  Methodist  congregations  and  their  fami- 
lies stretched  forth  helping  hands  with  oilers  of 
sponsorship,  housing,  food,  clothing,  and  employ- 
ment. 

Willoughby  Hills  Methodist  Church  in  Medina, 
Ohio,  was  one  of  many  churches  which  adopted  a 
Cuban  refugee  family.  Arthur  E.  Brice  had  been  a 
labor-relations  attorney  for  a  Cuban  sugar  firm  be- 
fore fleeing  with  his  family.  With  the  help  of  the 
Willoughby  Hills  congregation,  the  Brices  and  their 
two  young  sons  resettled  in  Medina,  where  he  now 
teaches  in  the  public  schools.  Earlier  this  year,  mem- 
bers of  the  church  attended  a  naturalization  cere- 
mony as  the  Brices  became  U.S.  citizens. 

Four  years  ago,  young  Manuel  Rodriguez  III  es- 
caped Cuba  with  his  family;  they  settled  in  Miami 
and  became  active  members  of  the  North  Hialeah 
Methodist  Church.  Last  February,  13-year-old  Man- 
uel represented  all  Cuban  refugee  Boy  Scouts  at  a 
White  House  meeting  with  President   Johnson. 
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Several  thousand  Cubans  were 
flown  from  Miami  to  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  during  the  1962-63 
"Flights  for  Freedom"  program. 
Methodists  in  Chicago,  111.,  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  among  the  first 
to  adopt  dozens  of  these  families  in 
co-operation  with  the  Methodist  Com- 
mittee for  Overseas  Relief. 

Many  Cuban  college  students  have 
qualified  for  educational  assistance  to 
continue  studies.  Quickly  winning  a 
scholarship  at  the  University  of  Miami 
was  the  daughter  of  Humberto  Carra- 
zana.  A  Methodist  minister  in  exile, 
he  works  at  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emer- 
gency Center,  where  he  helps  unite 
and  resettle  families  outside  the 
crowded  Miami  metropolitan  area. 

Resettlement  Pattern:  The  first 
waves  of  Cuban  refugees  clustered 
tightly  in  the  Miami  area.  They  found 
the  climate  agreeable,  the  Cuban 
community  already  established,  and 
they  wanted  to  be  near  their  home- 
land during  what  they  thought  would 
be  a  short  wait  before  the  Castro  re- 
gime crumbled.  Many  opened  busi- 
nesses and  practiced  their  professions. 

Soon  there  were  100,000  Cubans  in 
southern  Florida  and  once  friendly 
Americans  began  to  show  hostility  to 
the  invasion.  Miami  officials  issued  an 
all-states  appeal  to  share  the  resettle- 
ment load. 

Miami's  Cuban  population  contin- 
ues to  inch  upward,  but  refugees  also 
have  resettled  in  more  than  2,000 
communities  in  all  50  states.  Sizable 
concentrations  are  found  in  New  York 
City,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  California, 
Massachusetts,  and  Texas. 

Today,  Cuban  refugees  are  success- 
ful doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  welfare 
workers,  merchants,  laborers,  and 
fishermen.  Many  had  feared  Castro 
was  slyly  foisting  off  island  rejects — 
the  ill,  the  illiterate,  the  unproductive, 
and  the  incurably  malcontent.  But  the 
number  of  Cuban  refugees  needing 
public  welfare  has  never  reached 
more  than  5  percent,  and  these  are 
mostly  elderly  people  and  minors. 

Castro's  1965  agreement  was  to  al- 
low two  flights  from  Cuba  to  Miami 
each  weekday,  emancipating  an  aver- 
age 1,000  Cubans  weekly.  But 
Michael  Pszyk,  the  Cuban-born  Meth- 
odist minister  who  meets  most  of  the 
incoming  flights  in  his  capacity  as 
CWS  director  of  the  Cuban  refugee 
program  in  Miami,  seldom  knows 
what  to  expect: 

"Some  days  they  load  the  plane 
and  almost  get  ready  to  go.  Then 
soldiers  come  aboard  and  take  off  the 
people.  We  never  know  why  .  .  .  We 
never  know  what  happens  to  them." 

Poignant  Reunions:  When  the 
buses  arrive  at  the  refugee  center 
from     the     airport,     relatives     press 


against  a  chain-link  fence,  hoping  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  familiar  face. 
The  waiting  relative  may  be  a  young- 
ster, a  father  who  has  never  seen  his 
child,  or  a  mother  who  left  her  hus- 
band in  Cuba  five  years  ago,  thinking 
they  would  be  back  together  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  gate  swings  open  and 
families  embrace.  Some  cry.  Some 
laugh.  Some  look  dazed  and  fright- 
ened. Others  in  the  waiting  area  turn 
away  in  disappointment. 

Since  the  airlift  last  December, 
nearly  25,000  Cubans  have  made  the 
memorable  55-minute  flight.  These  ar- 
rivals run  registrations  at  the  federal 
Cuban  Refugee  Center  in  Miami  well 
past  the  200,000  mark  since  January, 
1961;  of  these,  about  110,000  have 
resettled  beyond  Miami. 

Tension  in  Miami:  Despite  com- 
mendable efforts  by  various  agencies, 
the  number  of  Cubans  remaining  in 
Miami  presents  an  increasing  prob- 
lem. To  deal  with  it,  the  Christian 
Community  Service  Agency  of  Dade 
County,  Inc.,  was  formed  in  January, 
1966,  by  The  Methodist  Church  and 
five  other  Protestant  denominations. 

Miss  Joan  Gross,  who  directs  the 
agency  program,  says  the  chief  prob- 
lem is  finding  jobs  for  Cubans  who 
lack  skills  and  speak  no  English. 
"There's  also  the  cultural  shock,  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  to  American  schools, 
and  domestic  conflicts."  She  also  lists 
housing  and  medical  care  as  basic 
problems. 

A  January  report  to  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions  called  "essential" 
the  raising  of  $100,000  for  the  de- 
nomination's share  of  support  (along 
with  MCOR  and  Florida  Conference 
funds)  for  Christian  Community 
Agency  work.  "Creative  planning  and 
action  can  avoid  a  Watts  situation  in 
Miami;  failure  to  act  may  touch  off  a 
highly  explosive  tension  in  dangerous 
and  costly  ways,"  the  report  warned. 

Some  civil  rights  leaders  have 
picked  Miami  as  the  southern  city 
most  likely  to  flare  into  racial  strife 
this  summer.  Cubans,  better  educated 
and  not  so  fiercely  discriminated 
against,  have  won  away  many  jobs 
formerly  held  by  Negroes.  And  be- 
cause of  their  refugee  status,  Cubans 
enjoy  more  generous  relief  programs 
in  most  cases. 

Standby  Assistance:  Aside  from 
Miami,  the  Cuban  refugee  situation 
seems  well  in  hand.  But  refugee 
workers  are  waiy  of  being  caught 
flat-footed  in  the  event  of  any  sudden 
new  upsurge  in  arrivals.  Local 
churches  and  church  agencies  are  be- 
ing urged  to  act  now  to  study  and 
make  known  their  potential  for  spon- 
sorship, housing,  and  job  placement. 

"'What  we're  suggesting,"  says  one 
resettlement   official,    "is    a    hold-for- 


later-need  plan.  Church  and  commu- 
nity groups  might  well  develop  stand- 
by offers  of  assistance  on  the  basis  of 
'ready  now,'  six  months  hence,  and 
next  year." 

Future  waves  of  freedom-seeking 
Cubans  will  arrive,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, with  few  personal  possessions, 
perhaps  no  more  than  the  clothes  they 
wear  on  their  backs — and  the  hope 
they  wear  on  their  sleeves.  □ 

Mental  Hospital  'Live-In' 

Spending  the  weekend  in  a  mental 
hospital  doesn't  fit  the  average  col- 
legian's notion  of  a  springtime  frolic. 
But  70  college  and  university  students 
of  Iowa's  Methodist  Student  Move- 
ment tried  it. 

To  see  firsthand  how  the  mentally 
ill  are  treated  and  cured,  students 
from  12  Iowa  campuses  staged  a 
three-day  "live-in" — believed  to  be 
first  of  its  kind — at  the  Mental  Health 
Institute  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

The  students  worked,  played,  ate, 
slept,  and  worshiped  in  basically  the 
same  routine  that  patients  follow. 
They  toured  facilities,  observed  and 
talked  with  patients,  had  conferences 
with  staff  psychiatrists,  and  learned 
how  the  church  can  become  involved 
in  aiding  the  mentally  ill. 

Chaplain  Simon  K.  Salter  demon- 
strated the  techniques  of  psycho- 
drama,  a  means  of  placing  mental  pa- 
tients in  lifelike  situations  to  reveal 
personality  traits.  Talk  in  seminars  got 
around  to  emotional  illness  on  the 
campus  and  potentially  unhealthy 
doctrines  in  the  church. 

The  unusual  project  was  the  brain- 
child of  Dick  D.  Millspaugh,  a  senior 
at  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  and  Iowa 
MSM  president.  He  sees  a  great  need 


hnca  college  students  Nancy  Minert 
and  Tom  Stroud  inspect  iron  bars 
which  imprisoned  mental  patients  be- 
fore modem  treatment  at  the  Mental 
Health  Institute,  Mt,  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
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lor  the  younger  generation  to  clear 

the  air  of  false  beliefs  ami  deep  prej- 
udices against  the  mentally  ill  and  to 

"join  with  the  church  in  a  construc- 
tive approach  to  the  mental-health 
problems." 

Support  Student  Project; 
Bypass  Delta  Ministry 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Missions' 
National  Division  and  Woman's  Di- 
vision have  approved  separate  grants 
totaling  $13,000  for  the  Student  In- 
terracial  Ministry    (SIM). 

An  ecumenical,  interracial  move- 
ment, SIM  was  initiated  and  devel- 
oped by  seminary  students.  It  admin- 
isters a  program  of  placing  students 
and  developing  projects  on  an  inter- 
racial basis,  and  now  has  representa- 
tives on  80  campuses  across  the  na- 
tion. 

The  Student  Interracial  Ministry 
has  grown  through  support  from  sev- 
eral foundations  and  nine  major  Prot- 
estant denominations,  including  Meth- 
odism. 

In  1966-67,  SIM  will  sponsor  ecu- 
menical urban  projects  in  New  York 
City,  Atlanta,  Charleston,  S.C., 
Philadelphia,  Richmond,  Charlotte, 
Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Toledo,  and  Ra- 
leigh. Activities  will  include  commu- 
nity organization,  recreation,  adult 
education,  voter  registration,  tutorial 
study,  camping,  community  stabiliza- 
tion, improved  housing,  and  commu- 
nity services. 

Altogether,  SIM  will  place  about 
100  students  in  summer  and  intern 
situations  this  year.  Fifteen  Methodist 
students  and  17  Methodist  churches 
are  expected  to  participate. 

Meanwhile,  National  Division  and 
Woman's  Division  leaders  declined  to 
take  definitive  action  on  supporting 
the  controversial  Delta  Ministry  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Delta  Ministry  is  a  long-term 
project  aimed  at  improving  the  eco- 
nomic, health,  educational,  and  social 
conditions  of  deprived  people — most- 
ly  Negroes — in   northern   Mississippi. 

Executives  of  the  National  Divi- 
sion, which  does  not  now  support  the 
ministry,  appointed  a  special  commit- 
tee to  suggest  ways  to  continue  dis- 
cussion and  dialogue  after  hearing 
contrasting  viewpoints.  A  National 
Council  executive  outlined  the  proj- 
ect's accomplishments,  but  Methodist 
Bishop  Edward  J.  Pendergrass  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  listed  a  series  of  ob- 
jections which  he  said  "many  Missis- 
sippians"  feel  regarding  the  way  the 
Delta  Ministry  is  being  carried  out. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Woman's  Division  declined  to  endorse 
a  statement  calling  for  support  of  the 
Delta  Ministry,  pending  the  outcome 
of  a  National  Council  study  on  the 
ministry's  effectiveness.  Recommenda- 


There  is  a  growing  concent  oeer  the  future  <>t  the  ministry  as 
a  profession — ivho  is  attracted  to  it,  why  is  it  so  frequently 

abandoned,  and  ivhat  is  being  done.  The  summer  symposium 
probes  this  issiie.  Also,  a  look  at  the  resurgence  of  speaking 
in  tongues;  a  current  evaluation  of  dogma  for  Protestants; 
the  question  of  the  difference  between  ministers  and  Chris- 
tian laymen;  and  a  brief  history  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety are  but  some  of  the  articles  you  ivill  want  to  read  in 
this  issue. 
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Hon  for  endorsement  came  from  a 
Methodist  Training  Conference  for 
Volunteers  in  Areas  of  Racial  Tension. 
Held  in  February  at  Frogmore,  S.C., 
the  conference  attracted  white  and 
Negro  clergy  and  laity  from  11  states. 

Propose  1984  Celebration 

Response  to  the  recent  bicentennial 
of  Methodism  in  Baltimore  has 
prompted  a  proposal  for  a  similar  ob- 
servance to  be  held  in  1984. 

The  Association  of  Methodist  His- 
torical Societies  plans  to  petition  the 
1968  General  Conference  to  consider 
a  1984  celebration  in  Baltimore  to  ob- 
serve 200  years  since  organization  of 
Methodism  as  a  denomination.  This 
would  be  planned  in  conjunction  with 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  national  or- 
ganization began  about  the  same  time, 
also  in  Baltimore. 

The  recent  observance  "shows  the 
church's  interest  in  history,  especially 
of  Methodism  as  a  movement  and  not 
just  as  a  church,"  says  Bishop  T.  Otto 
Nail  of  Minneapolis,  president  of  the 
national  association. 

Bicentennial  Looks  Forward 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  mea- 
sured the  social  and  economic  accom- 
plishments of  his  administration 
against  the  Methodist  Social  Creed  in 
a  whirlwind  appearance  at  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration  of  American  Meth- 
odism in  Baltimore,  Md. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  write  a  more 
perfect  description  of  the  American 
ideal — or  of  the  American  commit- 
ment in  the  1960s,"  the  President 
noted  in  quoting  from  the  1940  creed 
which  pledges  social  action  for  equal 
rights,  education,  employment  oppor- 
tunity, and  a  fight  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty. 

More  than  2,000  delegates  and  reg- 
istered visitors  took  part  in  bicenten- 
nial activities,  and  up  to  12,000  per- 
sons attended  evening  sessions  of 
key  addresses. 

The  highlight  of  one  evening  pro- 
gram was  the  presentation  of  Warm 
Hearts  and  Saddlebags,  a  drama  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Jerry  Walker  of  Duluth, 
Minn.  It  was  commissioned  especially 
for  the  occasion  and  drew  a  five- 
minute  standing  ovation. 

The  bicentennial  theme,  Forever 
Beginning,  was  projected  by  re- 
minders of  history  and  calls  for  more 
Methodist  involvement  in  ecumenical 
activity  and  in  secular  society. 

Calling  ecumenism  "the  great  re- 
ligious fact  of  our  time,"  Bishop  F. 
Gerald  Ensley  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
said  Methodism's  "genius"  of  prac- 
ticality should  help  undergird  the 
church  of  the  future  with  a  viable 
organization. 

Lawrence  Cardinal  Shehan  of  Bal- 
timore,    probably     the     first     Roman 


President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  acknowledge  ovation  at  Methodist  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration in  Baltimore.  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  at  left. 
Bishop  Paul  N.  Garbcr  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  bicentennial  chairman,  stands  in  rear. 


Catholic  cardinal  to  appear  before  a 
national  Methodist  gathering,  ac- 
claimed the  "new  sense  of  Christian 
unity"  but  stressed  that  actual  union 
of  divided  Christendom  is  far  off. 

Bicentennial  keynoter  Bishop  Ger- 
ald H.  Kennedy  of  Los  Angeles  urged 
Methodists  to  remain  true  to  their 
traditional  concern  for  mission  by  go- 
ing "to  the  cities  and  into  the  un- 
claimed parts  of  society"  with  a  com- 
bination of  the  social  gospel  and  a 
"heart  strangely  warmed." 

Other  looks  to  the  future  came  in  a 
luncheon  address  by  Bishop  T.  Otto 
Nail  of  Minneapolis;  in  a  "vital  issues" 
symposium  featuring  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.,  and  Baltimore  Mayor 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin;  and  in  a 
panel  discussion  on  ecumenicity  by 
leaders  of  Methodism,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

Dramatic  links  with  both  Methodist 
past  and  future  were  provided  by 
the  presence  of  12  modern-day  circuit 
riders  who  covered  7,500  miles  in 
their  treks  to  Baltimore,  and  by  the 
burial  of  a  time  capsule  to  be  opened 
in  the  year  2066. 

Plan  New  Worship  Aids 

"We  are  moving  into  a  role  as  a 
service  agency,  and  we  are  being 
asked  more  and  more  to  come  and 
help  at  the  local-church  level." 

Dr.  William  F.  Dunkle,  Jr.,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  made  this  observation 
in  reviewing  the  past  year's  activity 
of  the  Methodist  Commission  on  Wor- 
ship at  the  denomination's  first  Na- 
tional Convocation  on  Worship  in 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Materials  in  various  stages  of  plan- 
ning and  production  reviewed  by  the 
commission  include  a  handbook  to  the 
new  Book  of  Worship,  a  pamphlet 
library  on  several  phases  of  wor- 
ship, and  a  devotional  book  for  minis- 
ters. Other  ideas  for  worship  helps  re- 


ceiving commission  endorsement  in- 
eluded  a  lectionary  and  a  small  vol- 
ume for  use  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Stressing  that  the  "vigor  and 
power"  of  Methodism  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  vitality  of  its  worship 
was  Bishop  Lance  Webb  of  Spring- 
field, 111.,  commission  chairman.  Bish- 
op Webb  said  worship  could  be  re- 
newed through  greater  use  of  the 
Scriptures,  better  preaching,  more  lay 
participation,  use  of  small  worship 
groups,  more  private  family  worship, 
and  regular  observance  of  Holy  Com- 


Untangle  Housing  Roles 

Disagreement  among  three  Meth- 
odist agencies  as  to  their  respective 
roles  in  housing  development  found 
at  least  a  temporary  solution  in  au- 
thorization of  an  interagency  commit- 
tee to  "determine  broad  guidelines  for 
the  church's  role  in  housing  ven- 
tures." 

Pending  further  decisions,  the 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns 
has  responsibility  to  "develop  a  public 
conscience  in  matters  of  housing." 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
lower  and  middle-income  groups  and 
to  "balanced  neighborhoods." 

The  Board  of  Missions'  National 
Division  is  to  provide  staff  services 
lor  churches  or  agencies  seeking  ad- 
vice on  participation  in  nonprofit 
housing  developments.  And  the  Board 
of  Hospitals  and  Homes  is  to  develop 
standards  and  practices  for  the  opera- 
tion of  low-cost  or  nonprofit  housing. 

The  interagency  approach  was  de- 
veloped at  a  meeting  of  the  denomi- 
nation's Co-ordinating  Council,  a  top- 
level  body  which  reviews  questions 
concerning  overlapping  authority  and 
activities  of  boards  and  agencies. 

A  proposal  from  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  for  a  fixed  Easter  date 
was    referred    on    to    the    Methodist 
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Late  this  spring,  Methodists  and  seven  other  denominations  endorsed  doctrinal  principles 
for  a  proposed  united  church,  but  postponed  discussion  of  how  it  might  be  structured. 


Ecumenical  Giant  Step 


dlGHT    Protestant    denominations 

involved  in  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  took  a  major  step  to- 
ward a  united  church  early  in  May  in 

Dallas,  Texas,  by  approving  a  com- 
mon "set  of  principles"  on  doctrinal 
matters.  At  the  same  time,  they  indi- 
cated strong  uncertainty  about  the 
form  a  united  church  should  take  by 
removing  a  chapter  on  church  struc- 
ture and  postponing  discussion  of  this 
question  until  its  next  meeting  a  year 
hence. 

The  consultation  has  been  meeting 
annually  since  1962  in  an  effort  to 
reach  agreement  on  matters  of  faith 
and  order  which  could  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  a  future  church  of  more 
than  24  million  members. 

By  agreeing  to  "principles"  of  faith, 
worship,  sacraments,  and  the  ministry, 
the  consultation  ended  its  theological 
epoch  with  remarkable  unanimity. 
Agreement  came  much  sooner  and 
with  fewer  differences  than  anyone 
thought  possible  when  a  church 
"truly  catholic,  truly  evangelical,  and 
truly  reformed"  was  first  proposed  in 
December,  1960,  by  Dr.  Eugene  Car- 
son Blake,  a  United  Presbyterian. 

The  consultation  put  off  final  dis- 
cussion on  principles  of  structure  until 
its  May  1-4,  1967,  meeting  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  recognizing  that  it 
would  take  longer  to  reach  agreement 
on  such  matters  as  local-church  gov- 
ernment and  the  power  of  bishops — 
where  their  practices  vary  widely — 
than  on  principles  of  belief. 

Agreement  on  principles  in  doc- 
trinal areas  followed  three  years  of 
intensive  study  and  discussion  at  an- 
nual meetings  in  Oberlin,  Ohio 
(1963\  Princeton,  N.J.  (1964),  and 
Lexington,  Ky.  (1965).  On  the  other 
hand,  because  the  chapter  on  church 
structure  presented  to  delegates  at 
Dallas  this  year  had  not  been  backed 
by  previous  discussions,  its  adoption 
was  viewed  as  premature.  Instead,  it 
will  serve  as  a  discussion  stimulus  in 
preparation  for  the  1967  consultation, 
which  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
reaching  agreement  on  "principles  of 
structure  and  organization." 

The  adoption  of  such  principles 
would  pave  the  way  for  what  the  con- 
sultation now  considers  its  most  cru- 
cial step:  actual  adoption  of  a  plan 
of  union  by  the  participating  denomi- 
nations. This  would  be  the  point  of 


commitment  to  "the  establishment  <>i 

the  united  church,"  and  it  could  conic 
within  the  next  decade. 

Following  this  commitment,  the 
churches  would  unite  their  ministries 
ami  membership  and  set  up  a  "pro- 
visional council"  which  would  assume 
responsibility  for  corporate  activities 
ol  the  new  church.  Even  then  the 
separate  churches  would  retain  a  re- 
sidual identity  and  autonomy  in  such 
areas  as  local-church  worship  and 
programming. 

Consultation  leaders  anticipate  that 
final  writing  and  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution for  the  united  church  is  at 
least  a  generation  away.  They  appear 
to  be  proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that,  after  a  generation  of  sharing 
mutual  ministries,  acceptance  of  a 
final  constitution  would  be  relatively 
easy. 

The  Dallas  meeting  represents  a 
high  point  of  optimism  for  the  con- 
sultation, in  sharp  contrast  to  the  un- 
certainty that  followed  the  1964 
Princeton  sessions.  It  was  then  that 
the  Methodist  delegation  was  accused 
of  "bad  faith"  after  releasing  reserva- 
tions over  COCU  to  the  press.  These 
reservations  were  not  a  part  of  official 
discussions,  but  had  been  developed 
for  presentation  to  the  1964  Methodist 
Ceneral  Conference.  Covering  such 
matters  as  belief  in  abstinence,  the 
desire  for  open  Communion,  and  a 
concern  for  future  relations  with  world 
Methodism,  the  reservations  served 
for  a  time  to  brand  Methodists  as 
"ecumenical  foot-draggers." 

At  Dallas,  however,  this  image  was 
dispelled  as  other  delegates  recognized 
that  Methodist  reservations  were  not 
roadblocks  to  union  but  positions 
which  Methodists  hoped  to  present  as 
viable  options  in  the  final  formulation 
of  the  new  church. 

The  strength  of  the  Methodist  dele- 
gation (representing  almost  half  of 
the  24  million  church  members  in 
COCU)  was  evident.  Bishop  James 
K.  Mathews,  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation, led  the  move  to  postpone  ac- 
ceptance of  structural  principles.  He 
helped  persuade  the  consultation  to 
make  clear  to  all  participants  that 
principles  accepted  now  will  continue 
to  be  subject  to  denominational  dis- 
cussion and  possible  change.  The  prin- 
ciples, however,  do  constitute  a  broad 
framework  within  which  the  consulta- 


tion   will    go    forward.    To    tins,     the 

Methodist  delegation  gave  enthusias 
tic  approval. 

Recognizing  that  ecumenical  ad- 
vance is  impossible  without  constitu 
ency  support,  Bishop  Mathews  made 
a  strong  appeal  for  a  change  in  lan- 
guage defining  the  functions  of  a 
bishop.  He  noted  that  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  bishop's  appointive 
power,  an  important  linchpin  ol 
Methodist  polity. 

"We  are  not  asking  that  the  ap- 
pointive power  be  included  in  the 
structure  at  this  time,"  Bishop 
Mathews  said  during  a  heated  floor 
exchange.  "But  because  this  is  basic 
to  Methodist  polity,  it  is  essential  that 
it  be  included  in  our  set  of  principles." 

The  compromise  statement  that 
was  adopted  is  ambiguous,  but  it  does 
include  the  word  "appoint,"  which 
is  a  tactical  Methodist  victory. 

The  faith  and  order  principles  that 
now  are  to  be  sent  for  study  to  the 
different  denominations  point  to  the 
Apostles'  Creed  as  "an  ancient  sym- 
bol" which  embodies  "classical  Chris- 
tian faith,"  but  do  not  require  strict 
adherence  to  any  single  creed.  A  simi- 
lar latitude  is  suggested  for  the  form 
of  Baptism — both  infant  and  believer 
(adult)    Baptism    will    be    permitted. 

Three  ministerial  offices — bishop, 
elder,  and  deacon — are  projected  for 
the  new  church,  though  use  of  the 
term  "office"  instead  of  "order"  avoids 
any  decision  as  to  whether  the  epis- 
copacy is  a  separate  order  (as  in  the 
Episcopal  church)  or  an  elder  named 
to  the  general  superintendency  (as  in 
The  Methodist  Church). 

Two  denominations  met  with  the 
consultation  for  the  first  time,  Presby- 
terian Church,  U.S.  (Southern)  and 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Both  had  voted  during  the 
past  year  to  enter  COCU.  They  join 
the  four  original  COCU  members — 
Methodist,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Presbyterian,  U.S.A.,  and  Episcopal 
— and  two  which  have  come  in  since 
1961 — Evangelical  United  Brethren 
and  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Methodist  and  EUB  delegates  met 
jointly  during  denominational  cau- 
cuses at  Dallas,  since  the  two  hope 
to  take  a  first  step  toward  forming  a 
new  United  Methodist  Church  this 
fall  at  their  General  Conference  meet- 
ings in  Chicago.     — James  M.  Wall 
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RVING  SHULMAN,  in  his  bi- 
ography of  Jean  Harlow,  has  noted 
this  interesting  insight  into  Amer- 
ican film  producers  and  cinema- 
goers  in  the  mid  30s: 

"Louis  B.  Mayer  (of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer)  was  willing  to 
admit,  if  cornered,  the  world  and 
the  United  States  were  in  trouble; 
but  why  should  movies  be  com- 
pelled to  document  and  enlarge 
upon  the  mistakes  of  politicians, 
the  protests  of  malcontents,  the 
obsessive  pessimism  of  men  who 
only  saw  the  world  in  terms  of  de- 
cay .  .  .  People  went  to  the  movies 
to  escape,  not  to  be  reminded  of 
their  troubles."  Shulman  notes  that 
MGM  responded  by  producing  the 
Andy  Hardy  series  and  Dr.  Kildare. 

A  generation  of  Americans  was 
raised  on  the  philosophy  of  Andy 
Hardy.  They  came  to  believe  that 
all  problems  were  solvable,  and 
that  ultimately  we  could  all  be 
happy  in  white  clapboard  houses 
on  the  tree-lined  streets  of  our 
town.  This  was  pleasant  escape, 
and  perhaps  necessary  for  depres- 
sion-stranded families.  But  in  terms 
of  the  needs  of  a  collapsed  econ- 
omy and  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional malaise,  it  was  pure  ostrich 
— head-in-sand. 

I  often  have  wondered  what 
difference  it  might  have  made  if 
Americans  in  the  30s  had  exhibited 
some  considerable  taste  for  serious 
drama  about  impending  problems 
which,  largely  because  they  were 
ignored,  broke  so  disastrously. 

In  looking  back  over  the  TV  sea- 
son just  past,  some  of  the  nicer 
shows  were  in  the  same  tradition  as 
the  movies  of  the  30s.  Dr.  Kildare 
was  still  with  us.  "Andy"  now  was 
the  first  name  for  Griffith.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  clean-cut,  whole- 
some people  in  The  Dick  Van  Dyke 
Show  and  Please  Don't  Eat  the 
Daisies,  among  others. 

If  there  were  challenging  prob- 
lems in  the  30s,  they  have  become 
colossal  in  the  60s.  Television  is 
doing  an  increasingly  good  job 
dealing  with  them  in  its  news  de- 
partments. The  same  cannot  be 
said  concerning  serious  drama  on 
the  networks.   Innocuous  situation 
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dramas  with  little  moral  endings 
are  not  good  enough.  Too  long  in 
our  churches  and  our  television  we 
have  succumbed  to  a  sentimental 
half-truth  that  said,  "So  long  as 
there  are  homes  to  which  men  turn 
at  close  of  day  ...  a  stricken  na- 
tion can  recover  from  its  gravest 
ills." 

The  fiction  that  nice  people,  in 
nice  houses,  in  nice  communities, 
living  in  isolation  from  the  centers 
of  human  misery  and  need,  can 
help  a  stricken  nation  or  world  is 
by  now  pretty  bankrupt. 

Jesus  once  suggested  that  at  the 
last  judgment  people  would  be  sep- 
arated out  depending  upon  their 
involvement  in  ministering  to  those 
in  poverty,  prison,  and  estrange- 
ment. I  suspect  that  so  long  as 
these  themes  are  missing  from  tele- 
vision drama,  it  must  also  be 
judged  and  found  wanting. 

If  summer  is  an  arid  period  be- 
cause of  reruns,  it  is  positively  bar- 
ren so  far  as  specials  are  con- 
cerned. The  stream  of  specials, 
many  of  real  significance,  which 
came  flooding  from  the  networks 
now  has  dried  to  a  mere  trickle. 
NBC  is  returning  some  of  its  bet- 
ter specials,  listed  below — a  prac- 
tice which  the  other  networks 
might  well  consider.  CBS  will  con- 
tinue two  significant  programs  of 
specials:  The  Twentieth  Century, 
on  Sunday  evenings,  and  CBS  Re- 
ports, on  Tuesday  evenings.  Both 
are  quality  programs. 

Frontiers  of  Faith  on  NBC,  Sun- 
days at  1:30  p.m.,  EDT,  is  rerun- 
ning the  series  on  Genesis  with  Dr. 
Hagen  Staack.  I  heartily  commend 
the  series  to  Together  readers. 

In  addition  on  NBC,  Sundays  at 
6:30  p.m.,  EDT,  are  the  following 
reruns: 

June  19 — Joseph  Wood  Kruteh's 
The  Grand  Canyon. 

June  26 — Our  Man  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  study  of  the  river  and  its 
people. 

July  3 — America  the  Beautiful. 

July  10— Who  Shall  Live?  on 
selection  of  candidates  for  life- 
saving  treatments  at  Seattle's  arti- 
ficial-kidnev  center. 

July  17— The  Middle  Ages.     □ 


Commission  on  Ecumenical  Affairs. 
This  followed  a  survey,  mostly  among 
Methodist  ministers,  that  showed 
more  than  90  percent  in  favor. 

Urge  Human-Rights  Action 

Methodist  churchmen  attending  a 
special  seminar  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  New  York  City  have  expressed 
special  concern  over  United  States 
failure  to  ratify  any  of  the  postwar 
human-rights  covenants. 

The  32  participants  learned  that 
the  U.S.  is  one  of  only  11  members 
of  the  United  Nations  that  has  not 
endorsed  the  covenants,  some  of 
which  are  against  genocide,  slavery 
and  forced  labor,  and  for  women's 
rights. 

While  in  Washington,  the  group 
addressed  a  letter  to  President  John- 
son and  other  administration  leaders 
calling  for  favorable  U.S.  action  on 
the  covenants.  Members  also  met  with 
senators  from  18  states,  with  a  ma- 
jority reportedly  willing  to  support 
ratification. 

In  New  York,  seminar  participants 
attended  sessions  of  the  UN  Human 
Rights  Commission  considering  a 
covenant  on  religious  tolerance. 

Book  Prize  Competition 

A  new  81,500  book  prize  honoring 
one  of  American  Methodism's  first  his- 
torians has  been  announced  by  the 
Association  of  Methodist  Historical 
Societies. 

The  annual  Jesse  Lee  Prize  will  be 
awarded  for  a  book-length  manuscript 
dealing  with  some  aspect  of  American 
Methodist  history.  Deadline  for  sub- 
missions, in  final  form  and  annotated, 
is  October  1,  1966. 

In  addition,  grants-in-aid  of  $200 
are  being  awarded  for  specific  proj- 
ects in  historical  research  in  connec- 
tion with  a  degree  program  at  a  Meth- 
odist seminary. 

Applications  for  grants  should  be 
directed  to  this  historical  association's 
office  at  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C..  where 
book  prize  entries  also  should  be  di- 
rected. 

EUB  Union:  'No  Snags' 

Analyzing  the  possibility  of  union 
between  The  Methodist  and  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  Churches, 
two  key  leaders  working  for  the  uni- 
fication said  recently  that  they  see 
no  "major  snags"  that  need  to  be 
overcome. 

Talking  with  reporters  after  a  joint 
meeting  of  Methodist  and  EUB  bish- 
ops in  Louisville,  Ky.,  were  Bishop 
Lloyd  C.  Wicke  of  New  York  City, 
chairman  of  the  Methodist  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Union  With  the  EUB 
Church,  and  Bishop  Reuben  H.  Muel- 
ler, of  Indianapolis,  president  of  the 
EUB  Board  of  Bishops. 
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"From  our  point  oi  view,  there 
aren't  going  to  be  too  many  difficul- 
ties" at  General  Conference,  said 
Bishop  Wicke.  He  added  that  some 
difficulty  may  be  encountered  when 
annual-conference  ratification  is 
sought,  probably  in   1967  sessions. 

Bishop  Mueller,  speaking  for  the 
EUBs,  expressed  similar  optimism. 

"If  General  Conference  acts  with 
some  enthusiasm,  we've  got  it  made. 
There  isn't  any  excuse  in  my  book  to 
stay  apart,"  said  Bishop  Mueller  in 
discussing  reasons  for  union. 

The  General  Conferences  of  the 
two  denominations  meet  in  Chicago 
in  November  to  vote  on  the  Plan  of 
Union.  If  approved,  the  plan  would 
still  require  ratification  by  the  annual 
conferences  of  the  two  churches  for 
union  to  take  place  in  1968.  [For  fur- 
ther insight  into  the  proposed  union, 
see  A  Vote  of  Confidence — and  Open 
Opposition,  May,  page  3.] 

Living  Room  Dialogues 

A  significant  development  in  "grass 
roots"  Christian  unity  has  been  the 
spread  in  recent  months  of  the  inter- 
religious  Living  Room  Dialogues 
movement. 

The  venture  was  launched  on  a  na- 
tional official  scale  late  in  1965  by 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  Catholic  Confraternity  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 

Since  that  time,  numerous  local- 
level  groups  of  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Orthodox  lay  men  and 
women  have  sprung  up  for  informal 
ecumenical  encounters  across  the 
country. 

Meeting  at  least  once  a  month  in 
each  other's  homes,  members  of  these 
small  groups  explore  the  basic  tenets 


ol  other  communions  and  seek  better 

understanding  ol   their  own   beliefs. 

A  paperback  study  book.  Living 
Room  Dialogues  ($1)  has  been  pre- 
pared by  scholars  ol  various  faiths 
and  published  jointly  by  the  Catholic 
Paulist  Tress  and  the  NCC's  Depart- 
ment ol    Publication   Services. 

The  guidebook  outlines  seven  ac- 
tual meetings,  with  dialogue  topics 
such  as  Our  Common  Christian  Heri- 
tage, How  Do  We  Worship?  and 
Why  We  Don't  Break  Bread  To- 
gether. 

Backs  Birth  Control 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  voiced  Methodist 
support  for  U.S.  legislation  and  action 
in  birth  control. 

Government  activity  in  this  field  is 
seen  as  an  abridgment  of  personal 
liberty  by  some,  but  Bishop  Lord  as- 
serted that  failure  of  the  government 
to  act  will  amount  to  "a  much  more 
serious  curtailment  of  individual  free- 
dom." 

Appearing  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  con- 
cerning funds  for  birth-control  infor- 
mation, the  bishop  commended  efforts 
to  increase  food  supplies  and  feed  the 
hungry,  but  contended  that  Americans 
are  unaware  of  the  hard  fight  still 
ahead.  Efforts  will  be  in  vain,  he  said, 
"unless  fertility  can  be  controlled  in 
Asia  and  Latin  America"  and  more 
food  found. 

Bishop  Lord  reminded  that  Meth- 
odism was  "perhaps  the  first  Protes- 
tant body  to  affirm  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  to  control  conception," 
citing  action  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence  in    1960   and    1964.    The    1964 


New  Methodist 


The  14  new  congregations  below  are 
among  those  constituted  in  early  1966. 
Each  is  listed  with  charter  date,  orga- 
nizing  pastor,  and    membership. 

Port  St.  John,  Fla.— Port  St.  John  Meth- 
odist Church,  January  2.  Wayne  Furman; 
85    members. 

Pearl  City,  Hawaii — Trinity  Methodist 
Church,  January  2.  David  Twigg;  34  mem- 
bers. 

Minot,  N.Dak. — North  Hill  Community 
Methodist  Church,  January  6.  H.  D.  East- 
burn;  37  members. 

Laurinburg,  N.C. — St.  Luke  Methodist 
Church,  January  30.  Robert  S.  Pullman; 
45  members. 

De  Soto,  Kans. — Sunflower  Methodist 
Church,  February  1.  James  Starkey;  mem- 
bership not  listed. 

Middletown,  N.J. — Methodist  Church 
of  Middletown,  February  6.  W.  Wayne 
Conrad;  57  members. 

Glen  Ellyn,  III.— St.  Thomas  Methodist 
Church,  February  27.  Robert  McWilliams; 
102   members. 


Congregations 

Jupiter,  Fla. — Jupiter-Tequesta  Meth- 
Church,  March  6.  John  Simon;  49  mem- 
bers. 

Alexandria,  Va. — Our  Saviour  Method- 
ist Church,  March  13.  Jack  H.  Arnold; 
43  members. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa — New  Hope  Meth- 
odist Church,  March  30.  Basil  Crimes; 
110  members. 

Hallendale,  Fla.— Hallendale  Method- 
ist Church,  April  3.  John  T.  Redmon;  80 
members. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Church  of  the 
Redeemer  (Methodist),  April  3.  James 
Cochran;  17  members. 

Fulton,  Ky. — South  Fulton  Methodist 
Church,  April  10.  Danny  B.  Underwood; 
90  members. 

Marshfield,  Mass. — Marshfield  Method- 
dist  Church,  April  17.  Morrill  O.  Martin; 
94  members. 

New  Methodist  congregations  should 
be  reported  directly  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
D.  Whittle,  Board  of  Evangelism,  1908 
Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203. 


statement  called  <>n  churches  t<>  urge 
government   participation   in   interna 
tional  programs  ol  population  control 

TV,  Telephone  Worship 

A  hospital  in  Iowa  and  a  local 
church     in     Massachusetts    an      usin^ 

modern   electronics   to   take   worship 

Services  to  the  ill  and  nilii  in. 

Each  weekday  at  noon  and  Suudav 
at  l()  a.m.,  television  sets  in  the  rooms 
of  many  patients  at  Iowa  Methodisi 
Hospital  in  Des  Moines  are  timed  to 
channel  10 — the  hospital's  own 
closed-circuit  channel — lor  worship 
Services  conducted  by  the  chaplain. 

In  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Sunday-morn- 
ing services  of  Christ  Methodist 
Church  are  carried  by  telephone  into 
the  homes  of  new  mothers,  other  con 
valescents,  and  older  persons  unable 
to  get  to  church. 

Shortly  before  the  Rev.  Guy  S. 
Morrison  begins  his  sermon,  a  special 
telephone  operator  dials  a  list  of  peo- 
ple to  receive  the  sermon  call.  A 
portable  speaker  phone  installed  in 
the  pulpit  picks  up  the  ministers' 
voice  and  carries  it  through  fines  into 
the  homes. 

In  addition  to  Wellesley,  people  in 
nearby  Newton,  Natick,  Framingham, 
Weston,  and  Wayland  are  able  to 
hear  "party  line"  worship  from  400- 
member  Christ  Church. 

During  Lent,  Communion  elements 
were  taken  to  the  homes  of  shut-ins 
so  they  could  receive  Communion 
along  with  those  attending  services. 

Revamp  Evangelism  Structure 

Committing  itself  to  move  vigorous- 
ly into  evangelism's  "greatest  age," 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism  is 
revamping  its  structure  and  staff  to 
help  meet  what  it  calls  a  "crisis"  situ- 
ation. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore, 
the  board  approved  reducing  its  or- 
ganization from  13  departments  to 
five  sections  for  more  effective  ad- 
ministration of  many  functions. 

In  a  special  message,  the  board 
spelled  out  the  "crisis  in  evangelism" 
in  terms  like  these: 

Population  to  double  in  the  next  34 
years;  Christians  becoming  steadily  a 
smaller  minority;  population  shifting 
rapidly  to  the  cities  "where  all  the 
major  Protestant  churches  are  losing 
ground";  "a  largely  pagan  society  in 
the  United  States";  failure  to  secure 
and  train  enough  ministers  to  main- 
tain present  strength;  "multitudes  of 
people  inside  our  churches  who  have 
been  little  instructed  in  the  meaning 
and  cost  of  true  Christian  disciple- 
ship." 

One  interesting  part  of  the  board's 
message  observed  that  many  young 
people  "have  ceased  to  expect  any- 
thing   from     the     church     but    corn- 
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Lessons 

From  the 

Circuit  Riders 


A 


CHEAP  publicity  stunt!" 

"Why  does  the  church  look  back- 
ward when  Christianity  faces  such 
grave  problems  today?" 

Such  were  some  of  the  derogatory 
comments  as  12  Methodist  preachers, 
representing  the  trail-breaking  circuit 
riders  of  old,  rode  their  various  routes 
to  Baltimore  where  Methodism's  Bi- 
centennial celebration  was  launched 
last  April  21-25. 

Even  some  Methodist  ministers 
were  critical  of  the  project  called 
"Saddlebags  East." 

One  wrote:  "Are  we  trying  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  Methodism  is  still 
in  the  horse  and  buggy  era?  Or  do  we 
feel  that  The  Methodist  Church  can 
only  develop  publicity  through  a 
gimmick?"  Another  wondered  sarcas- 
tically when  there  would  be  a  call  for 
volunteers  to  be  eaten  by  lions,  or  a 
seminary  course  in  walking  on  water. 

These  views  weren't  shared  by  all 
Methodists,  of  course — certainly  not 
by  the  12  ministers  who  rode  horse- 
back along  lonesome,  dangerous 
roads  for  weeks  or  months,  stopping 
to  preach  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
braving  some  of  the  worst  late  winter- 
early  spring  weather  the  country  has 
to  offer.  A  picturesque  group,  some 
grew  beards;  they  wore  boots,  capes, 
string  ties,  long  coats,  and  hats  from 
another  age.  They  were  widely  pub- 
licized, praised,  occasionally  derided. 

Did  "Saddlebags  East"  have  sig- 
nificance only  as  a  publicity  stunt — 
or  was  there  something  in  this  color- 
ful event  for  the  church  to  relcani, 
something  from  yesterday  we  can  ap- 
ply today  and  tomorrow? 

One  of  the  riders  was  Charles  Cov- 
ington, a  Methodist  preacher  at  Re- 
hoboth  Beach,  Del.  Husky  and  young- 
ish looking  at  35,  he  outfitted  himself 
with  a  wig,  knee  breeches,  and  a 
colonial    hat    for   his    journey. 

"What  did  you  learn  from  the  ex- 
perience?" we  asked. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  found  some- 
thing we  are  in  great  danger  of  losing. 
Maybe  we  have  lost  it  already.  It 
couldn't  have  happened  if  I  had  been 


riding  in  an  automobile.  But  it  did 
happen  because  I  was  riding  a  horse. 

"I  found  that  ordinary  working  peo- 
ple were  able  to  establish  complete, 
spontaneous  identity  with  me,  a 
Methodist  minister.  These  were  farm- 
ers, bus  drivers,  truck  drivers,  men 
on  graders  and  tractors,  men  behind 
the  plow.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  reach 
them,  to  talk  to  them.  They  didn't 
know  me,  but  they  welcomed  me 
with  open  arms. 

"In  the  cities,  people  were  differ- 
ent— at  first  they  would  peep  out  of 
doorways,  or  look  at  me  out  of  the 
corner  of  their  eyes.  They  suspected 
some  gimmick,  I  suppose.  Not  so  the 
children,  who  crowded  around  and 
asked  all  kinds  of  questions.  They 
didn't  even  call  me  'Batman,'  or  shout 
'Hi  ho,  Silver.' "  [Not  all  the  riders 
were  so  fortunate!] 

"When  the  city  folks  learned  my 
mission,  and  knew  it  was  safe  to  make 
friends,  they  were  just  like  the  coun- 
try people.  They  wanted  to  do  things 
for  me.  They  invited  me  into  their 
homes;  they  wanted  me  to  spend  the 
night.  Milk  tracks  and  cookie  trucks 
would  stop  to  offer  me  refreshments. 
There  were  big  crowds  wherever  I 
stopped  to  preach." 

The  Rev.  William  W.  Richardson. 
46,  pastor  of  the  Macksburg-Hebron- 
Wesley  Circuit  in  Iowa,  also  found 
this  to  be  true.  A  bearded  giant  of  a 
man  who  was  67  days  on  the  road 
and  preached  75  times,  Mr.  Richard- 
son lost  20  pounds  from  his  six  foot- 
five  inch  frame  and  tipped  the  scales 
at  a  mere  240  pounds  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Baltimore.  A  former  profes- 
sional football  player,  he  walked  al- 
most three-quarters  of  his  1, 200-mile 
route  to  spare  his  horses,  but  still  used 
five  between  Omaha  and  Baltimore — 
through  snow  and  ice  storms,  hail, 
heavy  rain,  and  bitter  cold.  One  of 
his  horses  was  struck  by  a  truck,  and 
had  to  be  destroyed. 

"You  can't  know  how  long  30  miles 
can  be  for  a  man  afoot  or  on  horse- 
back," he  said.  "You  get  very  lonely, 
but  it  is  a  tremendous  time  for  self- 


evaluation,  for  meditation.  And  when 
I  stopped  in  for  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a 
bite  to  eat,  people  in  the  restaurant 
would  invite  me  to  their  table  and  I 
would  talk  to  them  about  my  faith." 

He,  too,  found  magnificent  and  in- 
stant empathy  with  farm  folk  and 
workingmen. 

In  one  town,  the  preacher — on  a 
$95  horse — talked  earnestly  with  a 
professional  gambler  who  rode  in  a 
$9,000  automobile,  complete  with  bar 
and  other  "luxuries."  The  gambler  told 
the  minister  he  would  try  to  give  up 
the  old  life  and  start  anew. 

Across  the  countryside,  through 
town  after  town,  as  the  12  circuit 
riders  made  their  way  to  Baltimore, 
something  special  happened:  the 
preacher  went  out  among  the  people 
where  they  were,  and  was  received 
with  genuine  warmth  and  affection. 

Now  the  riders  have  returned 
home.  Off  came  the  beards  and  the 
old-time  clothing.  Each  is  back  in  a 
familiar  place  among  familiar  faces. 
And  each  has  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  die  trials,  the  tribulations,  and 
the  stubborn  dedication  of  the  men 
who  took  Methodism  to  the  frontier. 

But  beyond  that,  the  12  riders  saw 
the  world  and  its  people  from  a  new- 
perspective — new  to  them,  at  least. 
Jogging  along  on  horseback  at  a  steady 
four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  stopping 
to  chat  with  folks  along  the  road,  not 
preoccupied  with  appointments  and 
meetings — isn't  this  the  only  way  to 
really  get  to  know  people? 

We  could  not.  even  if  we  wished. 
turn  back  the  clock  a  century  or  two. 
Like  it  or  not.  we  find  ourselves  in 
an  automated,  chrome-plated,  jet- 
propelled  age  of  accelerating  change, 
exploding  horizons,  and  increasing  de- 
personalization. It  is  possible  today 
for  us  to  try  to  shut  ourselves  off.  to 
avoid  frontier  experiences,  to  let 
strangers  fend  for  themselves. 

But  that  is  not  the  spirit  that  made 
Methodism  great.  And  we  can  hope 
that  it  is  not  something  that  will  be 
relegated  only  to  the  history  books. 

— H.  B.  Teeter 
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placencj  and  empt)  words.  It  ex- 
pressed gratitude  that  some  "are  work 
ing  without  acknowledged  Christian 
Faith,  in  tlu'  most  dangerous  and  sac- 
rificial tasks." 

Dr.  Kermit  L.  Long,  in  his  first  re- 
port  to  the  hoard  as  general  secretary . 
presented  a  15-point  program  tailing 
for  strengthening  the  local  church 
rather  than  criticizing  it;  abolishing 
the  "heresy  of  the  false  separation  ol 
dergj  and  laity";  developing  new- 
styles  of  lay  witnessing;  stressing 
"faithful  participation"  in  the  church 
rather  than  statistics;  greater  co-op- 
eration  with  other  Methodist  agencies 
and  with  other  denominations;  and 
new    experiments    in    vocational    and 

.   isure-tinie  evangelism. 

Offer  Evangelism  Degree 

Beginning  with  the  fall  196b'  se- 
mester, Scarritt  College  in  Nashville 
will  launch  a  special  program  to  train 
Methodist  lav  men  and  women  in 
evangelism   and  member  assimilation. 

A  master  of  arts  degree  in  mission 
and  evangelism  will  be  conferred  on 
those  who  quality  lor  and  complete 
two  academic  years  of  course  work. 

Bible,  theology,  church  history,  and 
communications,  as  well  as  seminars 
on  evangelism  methods  and  philos- 
ophy are  included.  Elective  courses 
are  available  in  church  music,  drama, 
writing,  social  work,  anthropology, 
and  sociology.   Candidates  who   wish 


CENTURY  CLUB 

For  the  first  time  in  its  nine- 
year  history,  the  Century  Club 
lionors  a  set  of  twins  on  their 
1 00th  birthday.  One  of  the  very 
few  pairs  of  twins  to  reach  the 
century  mark — and  perhaps  the 
only  Methodists — arc  Mrs.  Mat- 
tie  Pealc  and  Mrs.  Sara  Hamp- 
ton, both  of  Ventura,  Calif.  Join- 
ing the  Century  Club  witlt  them 
this  month  are: 

Mrs.  Jennie  Baker,  101,  Fort 
Wayne,    Ind. 

Mrs.  Hallie  Tisdale  Benson,  100, 
State    Center,    Iowa. 

A.  D.  Jonah,   100,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Ida  May  Klepfer,  100, 
Woodbury,    N.J. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Knee,  100,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Mrs.  Elsie  McGregor,  100,  Dan- 
ville, III. 

Mrs.  Vesta  Schweitzer,  100, 
Plainwell,   Mich. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sherick,  100,  Brain- 
erd,   Minn. 

In  submitting  nominations  for 
die  Century  Club,  include  the 
nominee's  present  address,  date 
of  birth,  name  of  the  church 
where  the  centenarian  is  a  mem- 
ber and  its  location. 


maj    specialize  in   innei  cit)    work  oi 
rural-church  ministries. 

The  demand  foi  lull  tunc  directors 

or     ministers    ol     evangelism     lias     in 

creased  rapidl)  in  the  past  Few  years 

due  to  multi-stall  churches  and  group 
ministries,    savs    Dr.    Walter    Townei 
who  is  co-ordinating  the  Scarritt  pro 

gram    With    the    Methodist     Hoard    ol 

Kv  angelism. 

COCU  Pulpit  Exchange 

Fifty    Methodist    churches    oi    the 
Southern    California-Arizona    Confei 
ence  were  among  those  participating 

in    pulpit    exchanges   with   other    l'rot 
estant    denominations    April    24. 

The  national  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  [see  Ecumenical  Giant 
Slej).  page  9]  proposed  the  exchanges 
to  encourage  joint  Study  groups, 
prayer  for  church  union,  and  "a  trust- 
ful invitation  .  .  .  oi  clergymen  across 
denominational   lines. 

In  a  joint  letter  to  pastors,  Los 
Angeles  religious  leaders,  including 
.Methodist  Bishop  Gerald  If.  Kennedy, 
wrote:  "Each  of  us  is  quite  aware 
that  a  one-day  pulpit  exchange  is,  at 
best,  a  small  gesture  toward  unity. 
But  we  do  believe  it  may  be  a  useful 
way  of  encouraging  our  people  'at  the 
grass-roots  level'  to  begin  thinking 
about  matters  which  our  national 
church  leaders  have  been  discussing 
with  seriousness  for  many  years." 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  pro- 
gram in  California  was  a  series  of  six 
"'conversations"  on  church  union 
through  a  special  telephone  hookup  to 
eight  churches  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley.  Lead-off  speaker  was  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Carson  Blake,  whose  I960  ser- 
mon in  San  Francisco  initiated  consul- 
tation talks. 

Train  Community  Organizers 

A  cadre  of  12  to  20  workers  will 
participate  this  fall  in  an  experimental 
training  program  in  the  controversial 
field  of  community  organization — 
made  increasingly  prominent  in  recent 
years  by  such  social  action  "engi- 
neers" as  Saul  Alinsky. 

The  program,  set  in  Chicago  over 
a  two-week  period  not  vet  selected,  is 
for  inner-city  pastors,  deaconesses, 
community-center  directors,  and  other 
missions  workers. 

Purpose  of  the  project,  according  to 
National  Division  leaders  of  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions,  is  to  prepare 
a  corps  of  workers  to  interpret  and 
give  leadership  to  various  community 
organization  efforts,  to  serve  as  recon- 
ciling agents  between  community 
forces  in  conflict,  and  be  available  to 
go  into  trouble  spots. 

Training  will  consist  of  preparatory 
reading,  group  reflection,  seminars, 
and  visits  to  places  where  community 
organization  work  is  in  progress. 


PARAMENTS  OF  UNIQUE 
DISTINCTION  AND  BEAUTY 

READY  MADE  Paraments  feature  silk  em- 
broidered designs  on  distinctive  brocades  and 
faille.  Wonderfully  wide  choices  of  designs 
and  colors  in  stock  sizes  at  saving  of  25% 
and  more.  Immediate  delivery. 
CUSTOM  MADE  Paraments  to  your  own  spe- 
cial requirements  and  sizes.  Silk  embroidery 
of  highest  quality  on  a  nearly  unlimited 
choice  of  luxurious  silks  and  Bemberg 
Brocades. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF  Paraments  in  cut-out  kit 
form  offer  a  delightful  service  opportunity  to 
church  volunteers  and  Altar  Guilds.  Outstand- 
ing quality.  Kit  materials  are  complete  with 
all  fabrics  centered,  marked  and  pre-cut. 
Catalogs  available  on  request  for  all 
church  goods  categories.  Simply  state 
your  interest.  No  obligation. 

"Tlational 

CHURCH   GOODS  SUPPLY  CO. 

821-23  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19107 


RUN  SPARE  TIME  greeting  card-gift  shop  at 
home!  Show  friends  samples  of  new  1966  Christ- 
mas, All-Occasion  greeting  cards,  gifts!  Take 
orders.  Earn  to  50%  profit!  No  experience 
needed.  Try  without  cost!  Special  fund-raising 
plans  for  organizations.  Rush  name  for  samples 
on   approval. 

REGAL    GREETINGS 
Dept.  181-P,  Ferndale,  Michigan     48220 


Rooms  or  suites 

.  .  .  Daily  Chapel  Services  .  .  . 

Freshwater  Pool  and  Ocean 

Beach  .  .  .  Citrus  Bar .  .  . 

No  alcohol  served. 

Phone  for  reservations  or  write 

for  color  brochure: 

^rj    THE  NEW 

4r         TERRACE 

Directly  on  the  Ocean  at  87th  Street 
Miami  Beach.  Florida     Phone:  866-5731 

Enjoy  our 
low  summer  rates 
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REGISTERED   NURSES 


JOIN  the  WESLEY 
HOSPITAL  FAMILY 

Wesley  is  a  700-bed  teaching  hospital  af- 
filiated with  Northwestern  University — located 
one  block  from  beautiful  Lake  Michigan  and 
Michigan   Avenue's  Magnificent  Mile. 

Experience  available  in  medical-surgical  and 
specialty  areas,  including  an  open  heart  sur- 
gical unit. 

Three  weeks  orientation  and  an  active  in- 
service  program  are  given. 

Staff  nurse  salary  based  upon  experience, 
$475  to  $680,  plus  $43  premium  for  eve- 
nings and  nights.  Additional  $34  monthly  for 
evening  and  night  charge  nurse.  Attractive 
benefits.    Opportunities    for    advancement. 

Openings    for    LPN's — 

Salary   range  $346  to   $476. 

Accredited  School  of  Nursing,  diploma  pro- 
gram.   Write:    Director    of    Nursing,    Dept.    N. 

CHICAGO  WESLEY 
MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

250    E.    SUPERIOR,    CHICAGO,    ILL.      60611 


This  coupon  could 

help  you 

breathe  easier. 

A    CHRISTMAS    SEAL    SERVICE 


Paste  on  postcard 
NTA 

GPO,  Box  2400 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

Send  me  the  free  booklet,  "Your 
Breathing  Troubles:  Understand 
Them,  Face  Them,  Treat  Them." 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip  Code 


Free  booklet  published  by 

Emphysema-  Bronchitis, 

t/o  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 


MCOR  Sends  India  Aid 

The  Methodist  Committee  for  Over- 
seas Relief  recently  approved  first 
grants  for  famine  relief  in  India  from 
the  Emergency  Help  for  India  offering 
received  in  most  Methodist  churches 
on  May  1. 

Anticipating  receipts  from  the  offer- 
ing, MCOR  authorized  release  of  up 
to  $350,000  to  interdenominational 
relief  agencies,  to  be  used  for  family- 
planning  projects,  drilling  of  water 
wells,  distribution  of  food  through 
food-for-work  programs,  and  land-im- 
provement projects. 

Half  of  the  offering,  which  has  a 
minimum  goal  of  $1.5  million,  will  be 
distributed  through  Methodist  chan- 
nels in  India.  Methodist  missionary 
Robert  V.  Marble  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  been  appointed  relief  eo-ordinator. 

In  other  action,  MCOR  leaders  ap- 
proved grants  totaling  $204,240  for 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  refugee  re- 
settlement    work     in     20     countries. 

Dr.  J.  Harry  Haines,  just  back  from 
a  globe-circling  tour  of  Methodist 
work,  made  his  first  report  as  new 
MCOR  general  secretary.  He  suc- 
ceeds retiring  Dr.  Gaither  P.  Warfield. 

Women  Plan  World  Meet 

About  130  leaders  of  Methodist 
women's  groups  from  six  continents 
will  meet  August  11-16  in  London 
for  the  World  Federation  of  Meth- 
odist Women  Assembly.  Units  in  54 
countries  have  been  invited  to  send 
delegates. 

The  six-day  session  will  be  held  at 
Southlands      College,      a      Methodist 


teacher-training  institution  in  Wimble- 
don  (of  tennis  renown). 

Topics  ranging  from  the  place  of 
the  divorced  woman  in  the  service  of 
the  church  to  worldwide  urbanization 
will  be  tackled  at  the  meeting  on  the 
eve  of  the  World  Methodist  Confer- 
ence, scheduled  in  London,  August 
18-26.  Many  delegates  will  partici- 
pate in  the  World  Methodist  Family 
Life  Conference,  August  17. 

Science  Grants  Announced 

Elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
will  receive  supplemental  science  and 
mathematics  training  at  several  Meth- 
odist-related colleges  under  grants  an- 
nounced recently  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

In-service  training  during  extra- 
curricular hours  for  elementary  teach- 
ers will  be  offered  at  Morningside 
College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  with  30 
teachers  participating;  Millsaps  Col- 
lege, Jackson,  Miss.,  50  teachers;  and 
Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  X.C., 
30  teachers. 

High-school  teachers  will  receive 
in-service  training  provided  by  Amer- 
ican University,  Washington,  D.C.. 
100  teachers;  Emory  University,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  100;  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111.,  40;  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University  at  Lincoln,  30; 
and  Bennett  College,  25. 

Emory  University  was  the  only 
Methodist  institution  involved  in  50 
grants  to  enable  leading  scientists  and 
engineers  to  visit  high  schools  to  lec- 
ture, tell  students  of  career  oppor- 
tunities,   and    advise    on    curricula. 


Methodists  in  the  News 


Norman  J.  Plummer,  Culver  City, 
Calif.,  businessman,  was  presented 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  by 
Prince  Philip  in  Los  Angeles,  for  ef- 
forts in  improving  trade  and  goodwill 
with  Great  Britain. 

At  least  six  states  selected  a  Meth- 
odist woman  as  1966  Mother  of  the 
Year.  The  honored  include  Mrs.  Or- 
ville  M.  Graves,  Princeton,  Ind.;  Mrs. 
David  J.  Randolph,  Elkton,  Md.; 
Mrs.  James  C.  Adams,  Brady,  Nebr.; 
Mrs.  James  M.  Dolbey,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  George  W.  Whitaker,  Wil- 
liston,  S.C.;  and  Mrs.  Cecil  O.  Mon- 
roe, Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak. 

Capt.  John  W.  Hines,  son  of  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gail  Hines,  Albion 
(111.)  Methodist  Church,  recently  was 
graduated  as  one  of  13  new  United 
States  space  pilots. 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Pakistan 
joins  the  growing  list  of  "young 
churches"  which  are  sending  as  well 


as  receiving  missionaries.  The  Rev. 
Eric  N.  Daniels,  the  first  Pakistani 
missionary  to  be  assigned  abroad,  will 
serve  the  large  Pakistani  community 
in  England. 

Richard  Reed,  fifth-grade  student 
of  Delhi,  N.Y.j  is  a  national  winner 
in  an  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. His  illustrated  entry  on  George 
Washington  won  first  place  in  New 
York  State. 

Men  of  Alpha  Tan  Omega,  a  fra- 
ternity at  Methodist-related  American 
University,  Washington,  D.C.,  do- 
nated 30  pints  of  blood  for  Miss  Sara 
Y.  Cline  as  she  marked  her  82nd 
birthday.  She  requires  a  complete 
blood  change  every  three  or  four 
months. 

Heritage,  weekly  Jewish  publica- 
tion in  Los  Angeles,  has  selected 
Methodist  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  for 
its  1966  Brotherhood  Award. 
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POVERTY   Wot&OUjIVi 


By  WILLIAM  LEE  MILLER      I 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Ethics,  Yale  Divinity  School 


T, 


HE  ORDINARY  newspaper-reading  man  may  be 
pardoned  il  he  finds  it  hard  to  got  an  intellectual 
grip  on  the  federal  poverty  program.  It  is  new,  and 
it  has  many  parts.  Journalist  Dwight  Maedonald 
once  wrote  that,  in  addition  to  their  other  difficulties, 
the  poor  are  boring.  Governmental  programs  to  aid 
the  poor  are  not  exactly  boring,  but  they  are  con- 
fusing and  complicated.  There  are  11  major  parts, 
and  many  subparts,  of  the  program  under  the  anti- 
poverty  agency.  Additional  efforts  to  combat  poverty 
are  scattered  among  other  agencies.  The  layman 
may  know  about  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in 
his  city  or  the  Job  Corps  Center  in  his  state,  but 
the  rest  of  the  complex  may  pass  him  by. 

This  is  true  despite  the  considerable  efforts  of 
the  antipoverty  warriors  to  give  their  many  projects 
memorable  names.  Although  their  own  federal 
agency  is  called  OEO  (Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity)— which  sounds,  as  one  antipoverty  worker 
said,  like  a  Swiss  yodel — they  have  otherwise  tried 
to  avoid  the  traditional  alphabet  soup.  They  have 
called  their  projects  by  names  like  Head  Start,  Up- 
ward Bound,  VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica), and  Medicare  Alert.  Lesser-known  additions  in- 
clude Project  TLC  (for  "tender  loving  care"), 
Operation  Loaves  and  Fishes  (to  give  older  people 
nutritious  meals),  Green  Thumb,  and  Foster  Grand- 
parents. But  the  layman's  larger  problem  is  to  fit  all 
these  programs  together  and  assess  the  whole. 

He  hears  two  conflicting  kinds  of  news  about  the 
poverty  program:  much  praise,  widespread  support, 
and  many  hopeful  statements  about  the  effort's  pur- 
pose in  general;  but  many  squabbles,  criticisms,  and 
doubts  about  methods  and  about  specific  programs. 

The  layman  may  realize  that  his  church  strongly 
supported  the  effort  to  eliminate  poverty  in  America 
long  before  the  federal  program  began.  In  1962,  a 
section  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  set  up  a 
Consultation  on  the  Churches  and  Persistent  Pockets 
of  Poverty  in  the  USA.  The  consultation  reported 
"shocking  evidence  of  .  .  .  massive  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  .  .  .  affluence."  As  the  federal  legislation 
was  working  its  way  through  Congress  in  February 
of  1964,  the  General  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  said  that,  because  we  now  have  the 
means  in  this  country  to  wipe  out  poverty,  "poverty 
is  therefore  ethically  intolerable." 

Since  then,  the  various  denominations — in  varying 
degrees  and  at  many  levels — have  broadened  and 
deepened  their  involvement  in  the  work  of  elimi- 
nating poverty.  This  has  included  pronouncements 
and  resolutions  by  national  church  boards  and  agen- 
cies, study  courses,  and  varying  degrees  of  church 
involvement  in  specific  local  antipoverty  programs. 

The  newspaper-reading  Christian  probably  feels 
much  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  the  anti- 
poverty  effort.  But  then  he  reads  of  its  severe  prob- 
lems— in  the  Job  Corps  Center  in  Camp  Kilmer, 
N.J.,  for  instance  ("We  don't  recruit  angels  in  the 
Job  Corps,  you  know,"  one  poverty  worker  said). 
In   San   Jose,    some   fraternity   boys    got   themselves 
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elected  as  "representatives  ol  the  poor."  A  once  pop- 
ular teen-age  center  in  Battle  Creek  had  to  be  closed 
because  of  the  muchness  of  Job  Corps  trainees 
Well-to-do  young  people  had  had  jobs  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  in  some  Rhode  Island  cities. 

He  also  reads  more  general  and  serious  items.  A 
congressman  says  the  program  may  become  a  "fiesta 
of  patronage"  because  the  poor  don't  turn  out  to 
elect  their  representatives.  Some  say  the  poor  arc- 
not  sufficiently  involved  in  the  program,  but  mayors 
say  the  poor  are  too  much  involved  and  are  trying 
to  fight  a  war  against  city  hall.  There  is  a  wide  range 
of  other  criticisms:  salaries  of  antipoverty  workers 
are  high  ("the  money's  all  in  poverty  this  year");  the 
program  is  just  a  "timid"  tap  on  the  wrist  to  poverty; 
a  series  of  subordinates  to  Sargent  Shriver  have  re- 
signed. Some  critics  feel  that  even  the  most  enthusi- 
astically received  of  all  the  antipoverty  programs — 
the  Head  Start  classes  for  young  children — were 
made  a  permanent  national  program  too  quickly. 
Others  feel  the  whole  effort  has  placed  too  much 
emphasis  on  training,  or  that  the  programs  should 
not  be  under  one  agency — and  so  on. 

There  have  been  favorable  comments,  too,  of 
course — many  of  them.  But  more  often  the  news 
article  recounts  an  unfavorable  incident  or  argument. 
The  reader  may,  therefore,  have  trouble  knowing 
what  to  think  about  the  program  as  a  whole. 

Out-and-out  scandals,  in  the  plain  old  hand-in-the- 
till  sense  beloved  of  cynics  and  sensational  news- 
papers, appear  so  far,  at  least,  to  have  been  surpris- 
ingly few  for  such  a  far-flung,  rapidly  built,  expen- 
sive program. 

Much  of  the  negative  criticism  reflects  the  diffi- 
culties of  building  a  new  program  from  scratch. 
This  set  of  programs  is  not  yet  two  years  old  and 
has  all  the  risks  inherent  in  innovation.  It  illustrates 
Goethe's  saying  that  men  will  always  be  making 
mistakes  as  long  as  they  are  striving  for  something. 

Many  of  the  problems  and  criticisms,  also,  are  in- 
escapable where  people  basically  disagree.  No  pro- 
gram in  this  field  can  satisfy  both  Mayor  Daley  of 
Chicago  and  Saul  Alinsky,  the  controversial  com- 
munity organizer.  There  are  attacks  from  the  left 
and  from  the  right;  there  are  differing  ideas  about 
the  roles  of  the  poor,  of  the  mayors,  of  the  profes- 
sionals, of  the  local  and  federal  governments,  of  the 
new  OEO  and  of  the  old  government  agencies,  of 
private  enterprise  and  private  agencies. 

It  is  apparent,  though,  that  there  are  administra- 
tive difficulties,  both  in  Washington  and  in  some 
cities  and  some  centers.  The  unresolved  conflicts 
over  the  concepts  of  the  program,  and  over  the  role 
of  the  many  agencies  with  a  hand  in  it,  complicate 
these  administrative  difficulties.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  is  a  smoothly  functioning  operation,  clear 
about  what  it  is  doing  and  efficiently  doing  it. 

But  the  poverty  program,  whatever  its  defects,  has 
done  at  least  a  mammoth  piece  of  work.  It  has  made 
poverty  a  visible  responsibility  of  this  wealthy  and 
complacent  society. 

For  that  alone  it  is  very  much  worth  having.       □ 
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THE  MEANING  OF 


Tatriotisrr^ 


By  JOEL  A.  COOPER 

Pastor,  Winfield  Methodist  Church,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


vJTATED  very  simply,  patriotism 
means  living  for  your  country. 
Some  people  would  rather  turn 
this  around  and  say  that  patriotism 
means  willingness  to  die  for  your 
country.  But  being  willing  to  die, 
though  necessary  at  times,  is  not 
enough.  The  patriot  is  both  willing 
to  die  and  determined  to  live  for 
his  country. 

Still  more  is  involved,  however. 
Patriotism  means  living  for  your 
country  in  a  particular  way.  So  the 
really  important  question  is  how 
one  lives  for  his  country. 

Varieties  of  'How' 
First,  of  course,  you  can  live  in 
this  country — within  its  geographi- 
cal bounds.  But  it  does  not  follow 
automatically  that  you  are  a  patriot. 
You  might  be  living  against  your 
country's  best  interest. 

Selling  a  nation's  secrets  is  not 
the  only  way.  There  are  others. 
What  about  income  tax?  Have  you 
been  scrupulously  honest  in  your 
figuring?  What  about  government 
contracts?  Have  you  been  careful 
to  give  what  you  promised?  What 
about  lobbying?  Have  you  cham- 
pioned benefits  for  all  the  people, 
or  just  your  own  self-interest?  Con- 
sidering such  examples  as  these, 
how  many  citizens  are  totally  free 
from  the  charge  of  sedition? 


Second,  a  person  may  live  by  his 
country.  This  is  the  way  of  the  neg- 
ativist.  You  might  live  by  its  laws, 
traditions,  customs,  and  practices 
— but  stop  there.  You  may  obey  all 
traffic  signals  and  speed  laws,  re- 
spect the  property  of  others,  and 
refrain  from  using  violence  upon 
your  neighbor.  You  may  live  as  a 
law-abiding  citizen,  minding  your 
own  business — yet  not  be  a  true 
patriot  in  its  fullest  definition. 

The  question  is:  Are  you  con- 
tributing constructively  to  your 
country?  What  a  person  does  not 
do,  the  laws  which  he  does  not 
break — these  are  never  so  impor- 
tant as  his  positive  and  creative 
acts.  True  patriotism,  like  true  faith, 
demands  that  you  be  creative. 

I  saw  on  a  television  program  a 
lad  who  had  invented  a  new,  in- 
expensive way  to  print  Braille. 
When  he  was  asked  about  the 
American  pioneer  spirit,  he  said 
that  pioneering  once  consisted  of 
moving  west  in  a  covered  wagon 
to  carve  out  farms  and  ranches 
from  the  wilderness.  Now,  he  said, 
pioneering  can  be  done  in  many 
areas  of  life.  This  youngster  is  a 
pioneer  himself,  for  he  created 
something  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

A  third  way  to  live  is  on  your 
country.  This  is  the  way  of  the 
parasite.  As  a  teen-ager  during  the 


1930s,  I  remember  people  who 
were  living  on  the  government. 
Some,  absolutely  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  accept  aid,  did  their 
share  of  work.  Others  shirked, 
leaned  on  their  shovels,  hid  their 
real  economic  condition  to  receive 
aid  under  false  pretenses. 

War  came,  and  prosperity,  but 
still  there  were  parasites.  They  took 
advantage  of  our  government's 
crash  program  to  rearm,  and  they 
lined  dieir  pockets  with  money 
they  did  not  earn.  In  a  sense,  this 
is  treason;  certainly  it  is  not  pa- 
triotism to  live  on — to  profit  at  the 
expense  of — one's  country. 

A  fourth  way  to  live  is  because 
of  your  country.  This  is  the  way  of 
the  chauvinist,  the  superpatriot. 
His  country  is  his  reason  for  living, 
the  goal  of  all  his  activity. 

The  chauvinist  preaches  a  rabid 
nationalism,  sometimes  exalting  the 
nation  to  die  point  of  religious 
fervor.  He  relegates  all  other  na- 
tions to  positions  of  inferiority.  He 
opposes  any  surrender  of  national 
sovereignty,  even  though  it  might 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  world.  He  is  the  one 
who  popularizes  the  theme,  "My 
country  right  or  wrong,  but  right 
or  wrong,  my  country." 

The  fifth  way  to  live  is  for  one's 
country.  There  is  a  broad  avenue 
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between  the  way  ol  the  traitor  and 
the  way  of  the  chauvinist  which 
offers  plenty  of  positive  ground  for 
looking  at  patriotism  as  living  for 
one's  country. 

Living  for  the  World 

The   person    who   lives   for   his 

country  is  one  who  lives  for  the 
world.  Though  the  two  may  .seem 
contradictory  at  first,  the  person 
who  best  serves  the  world  is  best 
serving  his  own  nation  as  well. 

There  are  several  reasons.  For 
good  or  ill,  the  world  in  which  we 
now  live  is  one  world.  A  typhoon  in 
Korea,  an  earthquake  in  Mexico, 
a  million  Arab  or  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees— these  are  world  problems, 
and  they  are  partly  ours.  He  who 
helps  to  solve  them  serves  his  na- 
tion as  well  as  the  world. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  isola- 
tion in  this  kind  of  world.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  should 
become  involved  in  the  problems 
of  the  world.  Rather,  it  is  what  will 
he  the  nature  of  our  involvement? 
Will  we  drift  always  on  the  defen- 
sive, or  will  we  initiate  programs 
of  peace  and  hope? 

From  another  angle,  the  cold 
war  is  in  one  sense  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun.  It  is  a  struggle  not 
merely  for  the  physical  subservi- 
ence of  men  but  for  their  very 
minds  and  hearts. 

Once,  when  two  nations  bumped 
heads,  they  backed  off  and  shot  it 
out.  That  never  settled  any  of  the 
basic  issues.  Today,  total  war  be- 
tween two  major  nations  could 
bring  total  destruction  to  both — if 
not  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 
Hence  the  real  struggle  is  for  minds 
and  hearts.  And  only  that  nation 
which  wins  those  hearts  and  minds 
can  be  called  the  victor. 

We  must  begin  to  live  for  the 
world,  or  we  will  lose  it — and  that 
would  mean  that  we,  too,  will  have 
lost.  In  these  times,  the  true  patriot 
is  the  man  who  has  a  world  vision, 
knows  that  this  is  one  world  in 
which  we  live,  and  gives  himself 
to  its  improvement. 

God  Comes  First 
The  person  who  lives  for  his 
country  puts  love  of  God  first. 
He  serves  his  nation  best  who 
serves  God  first.  He  holds  up  great 
ideals,  criticizes  and  judges  when 


necessary;  hut   most   important  ol 

all,  he  puts  God  first.  And  \m<  ih.i 
is  not  God. 

Imagine  yoUTSeU  present  at  the 
United  Nations.  Let  us  saj  that  the 
problem  being  discussed  is  dis- 
armament. Imagine,  il  you  can,  this 

statement  coining  from  One  ol  the 
representatives: 

"Gentlemen,  in  working  out  a 
plan  ol  disarmament,  my  country  is 

primarily  concerned  with  doing 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  the  prayer  of 
our  people  that  what  we  do  here 
might  be  not  for  the  glory  of  our 
nation  or  of  any  other  nation  hut 
for  the  glory  of  God." 

If  this  were  said,  would  it  be 
taken  seriously? 

Several  years  ago  I  was  listening, 
by  radio,  to  the  opening  session  of 
the  United  States  Congress.  The 
Senate  chaplain,  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  gave  the  opening 
prayer.  Just  as  I  thought  he  was 
about  to  close,  he  led  the  Congress 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  importance  of  the  occasion, 
the  majesty  of  voices  in  unison,  the 
responsiveness  of  the  highest  legis- 
lative body  in  the  land  sent  a  thrill 
through  me.  For  they  were  say- 
ing together,  "Thy  kingdom  come, 
thy  will  be  done." 

Who,  then,  is  the  patriot?  He  is 
not  the  flag-waving  orator,  not  the 
smear  artist  and  Commie-hunter, 
not  the  book-burning  fanatic.  He 
is  the  person  who  puts  the  love  of 
God  above  all  else. 

Democracy  Has  Roots 
The    person    who   lives    for   his 
country  is  the  man  who  knows  the 
proper    relationship    between    de- 
mocracy and  religion. 

Democracy  and  religion  are  not 
one  and  the  same.  But  religion  is 
the  root  from  which  political  de- 
mocracy grew  and  from  which  it 
must  continue  to  take  nourishment. 
The  founding  fathers  were  not  rep- 
resentative of  the  religious  thinking 
of  their  day.  For  the  most  part, 
they  were  more  liberal  than  the 
majority  of  the  people.  Yet  they  did 
not  make  the  mistake,  often  made 
today,  of  attempting  to  separate 
religion  and  democracy. 

I  am  not  talking  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  That  is 
another  problem.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  attempt  of  a  good  many  secular 


p.i 1 1  i<>t s  to  separate  religious  ideas 
from  democratic  ideas.  The  found- 
ing fathers  believed  that  a  man  was 
born  with  certain  "unalienable" 
rights — "unalienable"  because  the) 

were  Cod-given.  This  concept 
shows  respect  lor  the  nature  ol 
man,    which    is    best    expressed    by 

the   Hebrew-Christian   concept   ol 

man  made  in  the  image  ol  Cod. 
From  this  concept  ol  man's  nature 

the  founding  lathers  derived  their 

political  theory  of  democracy. 

Man  is  endowed  with  certain 
rights.  Government  does  not  give 
him  these  rights;  they  are  already 
his.  Government  exists  to  protect 
and  promote  the  rights  of  men. 
Government  is  for  the  people,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  put  it. 

It  is  when  men  change  the  hu- 
man concept  to  "man  is  a  product 
of  economic  determinism"  that  the 
resulting  political  theory  calls  for 
a  dictatorship  like  that  of  com- 
munism. And  if  a  man  is  considered 
but  a  "sample  of  racial  blood 
stream,"  then  a  country  is  likely  to 
get  nazism  as  its  political  system. 

If  we  are  to  keep  the  blossom 
called  democracy,  we  must  give  at- 
tention to  the  root  called  religion. 
The  people  who  do  not  go  into 
God's  house  may  think  they  love 
their  country,  but  by  their  neglect 
of  the  root  of  their  country's  system 
of  government,  they  are  helping  to 
destroy  the  thing  they  profess  to 
love. 

There  is  a  pertinent  story  out  of 
the  African  campaign  of  World 
War  II: 

When  an  Arab  saw  a  Yank  sol- 
dier wearing  a  bathing  suit  in  the 
Sahara  Desert,  he  asked,  "Why  the 
bathing  suit,  soldier?"  The  Yank 
with  his  usual  facetious  comeback 
said,  "I'm  going  swimming."  "But 
the  sea  is  800  miles  from  here, 
soldier!"  The  Yank's  reply  was, 
"This  is  some  beach,  isn't  it?" 

When  I  think  of  America  I  think, 
"This  is  some  country,  isn't  it?" 
Abundant  harvest,  vast  natural  re- 
sources, tremendous  productive 
power,  high  standards  of  living, 
towering  buildings,  majestic  moun- 
tains, shining  streams,  placid  lakes, 
and  manpower — think  of  it!  This  is 
some  country,  isn't  it? 

But  if  we  are  to  keep  it  this  way, 
we  must  have  more  patriots  who 
live  for  their  country.  □ 
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UNUSUAL 
Methodist: 


Dr.  Duncan,  chief  of  NASA's 
Guidance  and  Control  Division  in  Houston, 
explains  a  Gemini  engineering  simulator 
to  Administrator  ].  E.  Webb  (right), 
at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 


D, 


URING  a  layman's  day  sermon  delivered  at  Sea- 
brook  Methodist  Church  in  suburban  Houston,  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Duncan  told  his  fellow  parishioners:  "Be- 
fore this  decade  is  over,  there  will  be  men  walking  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon.  By  the  time  this  objective  is 
attained  we  will  have  raised  our  sights  and  our  goals 
to  Venus  and  Mars — and  you  and  I  will  not  be  much 
older  than  we  are  today." 

Just  a  few  decades  ago,  those  words  could  have 
come  only  from  a  Jules  Verne,  but  the  active  church- 
man who  delivered  them  from  a  Methodist  pulpit  is  in 
an  entirely  different  category.  He  is  manager  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
guidance  and  control  development  program  for  all 
manned-spacecraft  programs.  And  that  includes  the 
Apollo  moon  shot. 

A  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  where  he  earned  a 
doctorate  in  the  field  of  guidance  and  control.  Dr. 
Duncan  is  today  a  leading  expert  on  the  frontier  of 


space,  where  he  has  firmly  planted  his  Christian  faith. 

He  puts  it  this  way:  "My  message  is  simple.  The 
space  age  can  be  tuned  to  advance  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity in  unprecedented  ways,  provided  we  Christians 
in  positions  of  responsibility  temper  our  goals  and  de- 
cisions with  prayer  and  faith.  Man's  future  is  bright, 
provided  every  man,  woman,  and  youth  accepts  the 
call  to  advance  the  faith  actively.  We  must  advance 
the  faith  as  if  the  future  of  mankind  depended  solely 
on  our  leadership.  All  must  be  lay  leaders.  Nothing 
less  will  succeed." 

At  Seabrook  Methodist  Church,  where  Dr.  Duncan, 
his  wife,  Rosemary,  and  their  four  children  are  all 
active,  Dr.  Duncan  practices  what  he  preaches.  One 
of  his  associates  at  the  space  center,  where  Dr.  Dun- 
can leads  a  prayer-and-study  breakfast  group,  per- 
haps sums  him  up  best  with  this  comment:  "Not  only 
is  he  an  Unusual  Methodist:  he  is  also  an  outstanding 
Christian  and  one  who  uses  Christ's  teaching  in  every- 


dav  business  life. 
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ITU  typical  humor,  an  advertisement  For  the 
\\  illson  &  Son  lumber  and  building  supply  business 

reads:    "We  don't    want   all    the   business — just   yours." 

Since  he  opened  his  first  store  in  L908,  James  \l. 
W'illson,  Sr.,  has  done  uncommonly  well  in  getting  a 
lot  or  business,  and  in  Following  his  lather's  advice 
about  sound  investments.  As  a  primary  result,  much  oi 
the  Willsons'  time  is  devoted  to  finding  or  inventing 
worthy  causes  to  support. 

In  their  hometown  ol  Kloydada,  Texas,  the  Meth- 
odist Church  has  a  handsome  chapel  which  is  one 
result  of  their  generosity,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
Willsons  believe  that  other  tilings  are  more"  valuable 
and  long  lasting  than  buildings.  Ami  if  you  ask  them, 
you'll  find  that  their  favorite  philanthropic  enterprise 
is  the  Willson  Lectures. 

Twenty-seven  of  them  have  been  created  in  the  last 
22  years,  mostly  at  colleges  and  universities,  to  bring 
the  minds  of  future  leaders  into  contact  with  first- 
rate  Christian  thinkers.  No  strings  are  attached;  each 
institution  chooses  its  own  lecturers,  and  the  future 
of  the  lectureships  is  protected  by  an  investment  fund 
in  the  trusteeship  of  the  General  Board  of  Education 
of  The  Methodist  Church. 

The  Willsons'  dedicated  work  in  many  civic  enter- 
prises led  the  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley  Forge. 
Pa.,  to  choose  them  as  the  first  couple  to  receive  a 
top  leadership  award.  They  were  honored  for  "reso- 
luteness of  personal  faith  and  character,  creativeness 
of  mind,  and  sacrifice  of  heart  for  the  public."  □ 
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COULD  weep  at  the  way  many  women  squander 
their  time,"  says  Dr.  Flemmie  P.  Kittrell,  outstanding 
Methodist  and  professor  of  home  economics  at  How- 
ard University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Kittrell's  own  life  is  a  demonstration  of  how  to 
make  just  about  every  minute  count.  Her  tenure  of 
more  than  20  years  at  Howard  has  been  marked  by 
the  building  of  a  home-economics  center  that  reflects 
her  philosophy. 

"We  have  to  cook,"  she  says,  "but  this  can  be 
picked  up  by  anyone  who  can  read  a  recipe.  I'm  try- 
ing to  divorce  cooking  from  the  concept  of  home  eco- 
nomics. With  technology  freeing  women,  they  have 
more  time  to  understand  science  and  enjoy  the  arts 
and  make  a  contribution  to  the  community." 

Beyond  her  duties  at  Howard,  Dr.  Kittrell  has 
served  in  slum  neighborhoods  of  Washington,  teach- 
ing and  advising  in  special  programs  that  far  pre- 
dated the  current  enrichment  and  head-start  em- 
phases. As  a  consultant  to  emerging  nations,  she  has 
served  a  Fulbright  professorship  in  India;  she  was 
commissioned  by  Methodist  women  to  help  develop 
women's  education  in  the  Congo;  and  she  has  been  a 
U.S.  State  Department  consultant  in  so  many  nations 
that  her  itinerary  would  make  a  travel  agent  jealous. 

As  a  little  girl  growing  up  near  Henderson,  N.C., 
she  walked  long  miles  each  week  to  get  an  education. 
But  she  didn't  mind,  she  explains,  because  "I  loved 
school."  And  you  can  tell  that  she  still  does.  □ 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  W'illson,  Sr., 
arc  shown  engaging  in  their  favorite  activity:  giving 
aivay  money.  The  check  being  accepted  here  by 
President  Durwood  Fleming  of   Southwestern    University 
represents  the  26tli  of  27  Willson  lectureships. 

Dr.  Flemmie  P.  Kittrell  (below,  right),  professor 
at  Howard  University  and  one  of  the  nation's  experts 
in  home  economics,  frequently  has  represented 
her  church  and  her  country  overseas. 
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MIDMONTH   POWWOW 


In  our  March  issue,  j.   Robert  Ewbank,  now  a  sales  executive,  wrote  frankly 

about   Why   I   Left  the   Ministry.   Response  from  both  pastors  and  laymen  was  quick  and  intense. 

From   many   manuscripts  which   flowed   in  from  ministers  throughout  the  country, 

our  editors  selected  three  which  are  typical  from  men  who  explain  .  .  . 

Why  I  STAY  in  the 
MINISTRY 


'Despite  disappointmentSj 
I  am  persuaded  I  am  doing 
what  God  wants  me  to  do! 


By  JOHN   C.  SOLTMAN,   Pastor 

Mason   Methodist  Church,  Tacoma,  Washington 


T. 


HE  WRITER  is  a  WASPP.  I  have  been  white, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Protestant  for  46  years  and  a 
preacher  for  20,  not  counting  a  couple  of  years  of  in- 
ternship. Except  for  the  possibility  of  a  coronary  or 
its  equivalent,  chances  are  that  I  am  halfway  through 
my  career — unless,  of  course,  I  become  careless  in 
traffic  or  with  my  bishop. 

Most  people  have  a  mental  image  of  a  preacher. 
Rut  I  sense  some  difference  between  what  the  minis- 
try seems  to  them  and  what  it  seems  to  me. 

One  person  described  a  preacher  as  a  mild-man- 
nered, soft-spoken  man  addressing  a  group  of  mild- 
mannered,  soft-spoken  people,  trying  to  make  them 
more  mild-mannered  and  soft-spoken.  More  often — 
and  more  kindly — we  preachers  are  thought  of  as 
good,  well-meaning,  sincere,  unrealistic  people,  given 
to  conservative,  well-worn  clothing,  and  three  or  four- 
year  old  Chevrolets. 

The  preacher  is  generally  predictable — tcetotaling 
(unless  he  is  Episcopalian  or  Roman  Catholic);  a 
little  to  the  left  in  his  personal  political  and  economic 
views;  a  little  to  the  right  in  his  public  pronounce- 
ments;  endlessly  running  to  meetings,   but  astonish- 


ingly profligate  with  his  time  under  some  circum- 
stances; somewhat  garrulous,  given  to  over-explaining: 
knowing  a  little  about  a  lot,  but  not  very  much  about 
anything — unless  it  be  the  abstrusities  of  doctrine. 

One  of  our  primary  reasons  for  existence,  some 
people  think,  is  to  tell  other  people  how  to  behave — 
something  the  average  person  disdains  to  do  (or 
claims  he  disdains  to  do!). 

Some  people  see  us  as  occupied  with  unpleasant 
tasks — consoling  the  sorrowing,  conducting  funerals, 
visiting  hospitals — in  short,  ambulance  chasers  in 
clerical  garb. 

Some  people  think  we  are  lazy:  "Sure,  he  works 
Sunday  mornings,  but  what  does  he  do  the  rest  of  the 
week?" 

Some  think  we  are  effeminate:  "You  ought  to  come 
down  to  my  plant  someday,  Reverend,  and  let  me 
show  you  what  it's  like  to  live  in  a  man's  world." 

Some  think  we  are  parasites:  "If  you  had  to  make 
a  living  like  the  rest  of  us,  you'd  be  more  realistic 
about  the  social  gospel." 

Some  think  we  have  our  useful  moments:  "Rever- 
end, as  soon  as  the  boys  come  up  out  of  the  bar,  will 
you  start  things  off  with  a  prayer?" 

And  some  think  we  are  pathetic.  Dean  Joseph  W. 
Mathews,  of  Chicago's  Ecumenical  Institute,  said  re- 
cently in  Together: 

"The  clerics  became  the  kept  women.  The  laymen 
kept  us  happy  because  we  served  a  function  for  them, 
living  a  life  they  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  living." 
[See  Joseph  Mathews  on  Church  Renewal,  March, 
page  47.] 

At  any  rate,  what  most  people  think  a  preacher  is, 
most  people  would  rather  not  be!  Which  is  a  good 
thing,  I   take  it,  since  Christianity  is  at  best  a  lay 
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Mr.  Soltman  began  his  ministry  in 

the  former   Evangelical  ('lunch 
in  1943.  He  has  .screed  Methodist 
churches  in  Seattle,  Vancouver, 
and  Tacoina,  Wash.,  since   1945. 


One  of  Methodism's  best  known 
voices,  Dr.  Bosley  has  been 
pastor  of  Christ  Church,  Methodist, 
on  New  York's  Park  Avenue 
since  early  in  1962. 


Returning  to  the  ministry  after 
seven   years  in  college  leaching  and 
administration,  Mr.  Baumeistcr 
has  served  First  Methodist  Church 
of  Tampico,  III.,  three  years. 


movement,  and  we  apparently  do  not  need  more  than 
a  third  of  a  million  clergymen  in  America. 

But  enough  of  how  it  seems  to  others.  I  want  to 
say  how  being  a  preacher  seems  to  me. 

Some   Minus  Factors 

On  the  minus  side,  I  find  it  discouraging  to  keep 
disappointing  people.  The  different  expectations  which 
people  have  of  their  minister  add  up  to  an  impossible 
array  of  talents.  My  bluest  moment  comes  when  some 
lamb — or  old  ram — wanders  off  from  the  flock,  dis- 
appointed that  I  am  not  what  he  expects.  In  the  pul- 
pit, he  may  expect  me  to  be  erudite,  entertaining, 
prophetic,  comforting,  philosophic,  practical,  conser- 
vative, liberal,  radical,  a  hit  with  the  eight-year-olds, 
a  nodding  comfort  to  the  octogenarians.  And  on  week- 
days: an  indefatigable  doorbell-ringer  on  a  first-name 
basis  with  every  dog  and  child  in  the  neighborhood, 
following  the  moving  vans  through  the  streets  to  get 
first  crack  at  new  people;  a  tireless  bedside  watcher 
and  deathbed  hoverer;  a  crackerjack  manager,  run- 
ning the  church  like  a  division  of  General  Motors; 
a  miracle-working  counselor,  patching  up  marriages 
like  broken  crockery. 

The  list  could  continue  for  pages  and  still  contain 
no  exaggeration,  for  there  is  someone  in  every  con- 
gregation who  wants  every  one  of  these.  All  are  valid 
expectations  in  some  way,  but  who  could  do  them  all? 
As  I  see  the  ministry  in  these  terms.  I  am  doomed  to 
failure. 

I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  not  expert  in  anything.  At 
best  I  can  hope  in  a  lifetime  to  become  proficient  as 
a  general  practitioner. 

The  schedule  is  truly  punishing.  A  typical  week 
amounts  to  not  less  than  65  hours  of  work,  and  it  is 
unusual  to  have  more  than  two  or  three  evenings  a 
month  at  home.  My  day  off  per  week  usually  dwindles 
to  three  or  four  hours  on  Saturday  afternoon;  Sunday 


appointments  barely  leave  time  for  dinner  with  the 
family. 

I  like  what  I  do,  but  there  is  so  little  time  to  read 
deeply  into  a  subject,  to  research  a  talk  or  sermon 
thoroughly.  A  year  ago  I  simply  abandoned  other 
duty  long  enough  to  write  a  thesis,  and  I  finished 
with  the  glorious  feeling  that  on  that  particular  sub- 
ject I  knew  as  much,  probably,  as  anyone  in  the 
country.  Yet  the  articles  which  might  have  grown  out 
of  it  lie  unwritten. 

it  is  wearisome  at  times  to  put  up  with  people's 
pettiness.  One  man  who  left  the  ministry  said  he  just 
had  to  stop  being  pleasant  all  the  time.  "Most  of  it 
wasn't  so  bad,"  he  said,  "but  I  just  couldn't  stand  that 
constant  smile,  smile,  smile!" 

Yes,  it  would  be  momentarily  refreshing  to  be  able 
to  say:  "Mrs.  Jones,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  the  peevish  effrontery  to  waste  my  time  with 
the  complaint  that  I  didn't  ask  you  about  your  ar- 
thritis the  last  time  we  met?"  But  then,  most  people 
feel  that  way  at  times  and  hold  their  tongues.  The  cus- 
tomer is  always  right,  and  courtesy  is  a  part  of  civili- 
zation. The  fact  is,  I  probably  put  up  with  less  petti- 
ness in  a  month  than  a  ladies'  shoe  salesman  does  in 
a  week  or  a  bartender  in  a  day. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  live  with  is  the  un- 
responsiveness of  people  and  of  the  church.  Moving 
an  old  church  is  like  pushing  a  ship  .  .  .  against  the 
wind  .  .  .  when  the  ship  is  the  Queen  Mary  .  .  .  tied 
to  a  dock. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  make  a  little  bit 
of  difference.  We  preach,  hoping  that  people  will  be 
stopped  dead,  turn  90  degrees  in  their  tracks,  and 
march  off  in  a  new  direction  as  soldiers  of  the  cross. 
Instead  they  reward  our  efforts  with  a  warm  smile,  a 
fiim  handshake,  and  "Fine  sermon,  Reverend." 

But  then  when  I  remember  some  of  the  sophomoric 
ideas  I've  preached  from  time  to  time,  I'm  glad  the 
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ship  did  stay  moored  to  the  dock.  And  I  must  be 
honest  and  note,  looking  back,  that  people  do  change, 
and  that  the  church  has  remarkable  capacities  for  re- 
sponding to  the  Gospel. 

Plus  Factors,  Too 

On  the  plus  side  is  the  money.  On  my  son's  bulletin 
board  is  a  clipping  with  the  headline,  "Pharmacy 
Offers  Graduate  Highest  Pay."  The  article  states  that 
pharmacy  pays  the  most  quickest,  and  lists,  in  de- 
scending order,  other  fields.  What  is  last?  Religion! 

Someone  said  that  congregations  keep  their  min- 
isters in  gentle  poverty  as  living  proof  that  a  good 
man  can  be  happy  though  poor.  I  am  not  in  a  good 
position  to  comment  on  this,  being  one  of  the  "less 
lean  cats"  among  the  clergy — but  the  ministry  does 
help  a  man  to  resist  the  belief  that  one's  highest  per- 
sonal fulfillment  comes  through  the  pay  window.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  best  of  life  still  can't  be  bought, 
and  that  man  is  so  anxiously  treading  water  in  the  sea 
of  his  possessions  that  he  has  no  time  to  recall  a  love 
song  or  see  a  sunset  or  cultivate  his  soul. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  traffic  in  ideas.  I  am  a  promoter 
of  philosophies,  a  salesman  of  concepts,  and,  in  a 
mild  way,  an  intellectual  innovator.  My  sermons  may 
be  dull  to  listen  to,  but  they  are  exciting  to  prepare. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
apathy  of  a  congregation,  to  gather  its  emotions,  to 
prod  it  forward  with  the  thrusts  of  argument;  to  re- 
fresh it  with  a  bit  of  humor,  to  open  its  windows  to  a 
new  insight;  and  perchance  to  give  it  a  new  confidence 
in  the  reality  of  goodness  and  of  God.  I'm  not  sure  I 
ever  do  those  things,  but  I  shall  never  regret  being  in 
a  position  to  spend  a  lifetime  trying. 

The  view  of  humanity  from  where  I  stand  is  pretty 
exciting  at  times.  Once,  when  a  man  learned  that  I 
don't  smoke,  drink,  or  gamble,  he  asked,  "What  do 
you  do  for  excitement?" 

I  could  have  given  him  a  good  answer.  In  the  course 
of  my  duties  I  am  in  and  out  of  jails,  mental  asylums, 
and  courtrooms.  I  talk  to  adulterers,  thieves,  and  em- 
bezzlers about  their  adultery,  their  thefts,  and  their 
embezzlements — sometimes  before  the  police  do!  I've 
parried  with  professional  con  artists  and  lost,  and  I've 
wrestled  with  acute  alcoholics  and  won.  I've  married 
the  same  two  people  to  each  other  for  the  third  time 
and  once  used  a  marriage  license  purchased  six  years 
before  (no  use  hurrying  in  these  matters!). 

I  see  lowbrow  people  behaving  splendidly  some- 
times, and  highbrow  people  being  low.  I  see  quiet 
heroism  in  shut-in  worlds  which  only  a  pastor  shares, 
and  I  watch  the  anguish  of  despair  in  lives  which 
seem  debonair  to  the  casual  world. 

I  see  sometimes  that  I  have  helped  people.  In  talk- 
ing and  listening,  trapped  people  sometimes  find  a 
way  out,  crushed  people  take  on  the  shape  of  human 
beings  again.  I  have  learned  a  great  respect  for  the 
resilience  of  man's  spirit,  given  some  love  and  under- 
standing and  hope. 

One  of  the  things  I  suppose  I  really  shouldn't  like, 
but  do,  is  being  thought  of  as  a  different  kind  of  per- 
son— the  distinction  that  is  suggested  by  the  rubrics 
for  responsive  readings:   "Minister  .  .  .  People  .  .  . 


Minister  .  .  .  People."  Most  parishioners  expect  the 
preacher  to  be  a  little  more  strait-laced  than  they  are. 
A  nice,  little  old  lady  objected  to  a  contemporary 
novel  I  once  reviewed — a  book  studded  with  cuss 
words  and  not  without  its  sexual  episodes.  "I  read 
those  books  myself,"  she  said,  "but  it  upsets  me  to 
think  my  minister  reads  them,  too."  Sometimes,  when 
I  walk  into  a  room,  the  swearing  stops  or  a  ribald 
story  is  abruptly  interrupted. 

Make  of  it  what  you  will,  I  don't  mind.  I  recognize 
it  as  a  show  of  respect  for  my  employer,  and  quite 
apart  from  its  theological  significance  I  regret  the 
monotony  of  profanity  as  much  as  I  dislike  hair  curlers 
in  supermarkets.  If  the  presence  of  this  preacher  oc- 
casionally nudges  the  conversation  to  a  higher  level, 
that  is  all  right  with  me. 

Some  people  are  saying  that  we  preachers  are  al- 
ready obsolete.  Joseph  Mathews  declared  in  that 
Together  article:  "That  thing  called  preaching  we  do 
on  Sunday  morning,  I  think  that  is  finished.  I  think 
people  will  gather  at  the  temple,  let  us  say,  only  about 
every  other  week,  once  a  month,  or  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas." (He  thinks  that  is  something  yet  to  come?) 
Then,  asked  if  we  should  abolish  Sunday-morning  ser- 
mons, he  answered,  "Yes." 

I'm  not  casting  about  for  another  job  yet,  however, 
for  I  am  confident  that  the  minister  will  be  useful 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  really  remarkable  how 
God  has  used  preaching,  despite  the  ineptness  of  its 
practitioners.  As  long  as  faith  endures,  men  will  wit- 
ness to  each  other  about  it,  and  until  we  surrender 
the  dream  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  Christians 
are  going  to  welcome  the  expounding  of  the  Word. 

There  is  one  other  plus  to  mention.  It  is  satisfying; 
to  be  doing  that  which  something  deep  in  my  being 
tells  me  I  should  be  doing.  It  is  the  sort  of  assurance 
which  some  people  have  labeled  a  call  to  the  minis  try. 

Some  would  debunk  that.  I  suppose  an  analyst 
might  say  that  even  as  I  am  married  because  I  grew 
up  widi  a  married  woman,  so  I  am  a  preacher  because 
I  grew  up  widi  a  man  who  was  a  preacher.  ( He  might 
say  that  I  am  a-Freud  to  do  anything  else!)  But  I 
don't  think  so.  I  am  persuaded  that  I  am  doing  what 
God  wants  me  to  do,  and  that  is  a  great  feeling — and 
really  quite  a  leveler.  It  clips  the  peaks  off  my  oc- 
casional triumphs,  reminding  me  that  although  some 
parishioner  may  think  I  am  great,  God  expects  much 
more.  It  also  lifts  me  out  of  the  depths  of  despair,  re- 
minding me  that  the  best  I  can  ever  do  is  try,  and 
that  the  outcome  lies  widi  God. 

Time  was  when  things  were  different  for  us  min- 
isters. In  the  English  towns  of  some  generations  ago, 
the  clergyman  was  usually  the  best-educated,  most 
cultured,  wisest  man  about.  It  was  then  they  started 
calling  him  "The  Person."  pronouncing  it  "parson." 
Along  with  the  local  aristocracy  he  was  top  rung. 

That's  gone  now,  and  no  great  loss.  The  parson  now 
can  be  a  person  among  persons,  almost  as  much  as 
he  wants.  And  in  the  process,  he  can  find  life's  scales 
tipped  to  the  side  of  die  useful,  the  redemptive,  and 
the  holy. 

I  wish  for  you,  in  whatever  calling  you  have  an- 
swered, a  generous  measure  of  the  same.  □ 
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'The  Christian  faith  has 
something  important  to  say 
on  human  -problems! 


By  HAROLD  A.   BOSLEY,   Pastor 

Christ  Church,  Methodist,  New  York,  New  York 


1 


DO  NOT  SIT  in  judgment  on  men  who  leave  the 
ministry.  Those  who  take  this  step  do  so  for  rea- 
sons that  are  compelling  to  them — and  that  is  enough 
for  me.  Feeling  as  they  do,  they  are  wise,  no  doubt, 
to  lea\  e. 

In  a  sense,  the  furor  created  by  the  articles  these 
men  sometimes  write  is  an  inverted  tribute  to  the 
fidelity  of  those  who  stay  in  the  ministry.  It  would 
not  be  news  if  it  happened  frequently. 

I  grew  up  in  the  church.  I  was  given  my  loeal 
preacher's  license  at  the  tender  age  of  17  and  forth- 
with was  assigned  a  preaching  post  to  fill  along  with 
my  job  as  teacher  in  a  rural  school.  1  have  preached 
every  Sunday  since. 

Yet,  I  may  as  well  confess  that  while  I  have  not 
quit  the  ministry,  nor  even  been  seriously  tempted 
to  do  so,  I  have  been  discouraged  over  it  many  times 
and  have  wondered  whether  it  was  worth  the  effort. 
But  today  I  feel  about  the  ministry  as  did  the  woman 
being  interviewed  on  her  golden-wedding  anniversary. 
Asked  by  a  reporter  whether  she  ever  had  thought  of 
divorce,  she  replied  gravely,  "No,  never  divorce,  but 
frequently  murder." 

As  I  look  back  on  periods  of  doubt,  they  revolve 
around  what  I  am  convinced  are  honest  misunder- 
standings on  the  part  of  clergy  and  laity.  One  is  mis- 
understanding of  the  church  itself,  another  is  of  the 
minister's  work,  a  third  is  of  the  proper  mode  of  co- 
operation between  minister  and  laymen. 

On  the  threshold  of  my  ministry  in  a  two-point 
Nebraska  circuit,  I  discovered  the  easy  assumption  by 
some  powerful  laymen  that  they  owned  the  church 
and  had  the  right  to  run  it  as  they  saw  fit.  One  of 
them,  a  kindly  person,  told  me  very  firmly  what  he 
expected  of  his  church.  As  he  laid  it  out — and  he  did 
lay  it  out,  as  I  recall — it  was  clear  that  he  wanted  his 
church  to  be  a  glorified  projection  of  himself:  his 
ideas,  prejudices,  opinions,  business  practices,  and  all 
his  thoughts  on  national  and  international  affairs.  He 
made  it  clear  that  he  found  no  contradiction  between 
what  he  wanted  and  what  the  Gospel  might  demand, 
between  the  way  he  thought  and  what  God  willed.  Of 
course,  he  wanted  the  church  to  comfort  and  console 
him,  but,  most  emphatically,  not  to  criticize  or  judge 
him;  he  was  willing,  yes,  eager,  to  be  nourished,  but 
never  to  be  rebuked  by  the  church. 

I  have  recalled  that  wonderful  old  man  many  times 
over  the  years — and  never  with  bitterness — because 
he  helped  me  understand  one  of  the  church's  con- 
tinuing problems.  As  I  listened  to  him,  I  resolved  that 
if  I  just  went  to  the  laymen  of  the  church,  found  out 


what  they  wanted  said,  and  then  ground  it  out  as  I 

pel  Sunday  alter  Sunday,  I  would  not  be  worthy  ol 
the  ministry.  For  I  am  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  ol 

the  love  and  the  will  ol  Cod  as  we  find  it  in  Christ. 
When  it  consoles,  let  it  console;  when  it  nourishes, 
let  it  nourish;  when  it  rebukes,  let  it  rebuke;  and  when 
it  damns,  let  it  damn. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  worked  my  way  pasl  the 
point  where  the  misunderstanding  of  the  church,  ex- 
emplified by  my  friend  years  ago,  and  renewed  peri 
odically  many  times  since,  is  enough  ol  a  problem  to 
lead  me  even  to  think  of  leaving  the  ministry.  I  have 
determined  that  I  shall  always  keep  the  littleness  ol 
men,  my  own  included,  in  the  wider  perspective  of  the 
greatness  of  Clod.  I  have  been  called  to  preach  the 
good  news  of  salvation  without  fear  or  favor  to  all 
sinners,  beginning  with  myself  and  those  of  us  who 
are  in  the  church. 

A  more  or  less  continuous  source  of  discouragement 
has  arisen  from  the  lack  of  clarification  of  the  respec- 
tive work  of  minister  and  laymen  in  the  local  church. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  be  so.  The 
work  of  the  ministry — the  work  we  have  been  called, 
trained,  and  appointed  to  do — can  be  described  quite 
clearly — so  also  the  work  of  the  laity. 

I  have  never  felt  that  laymen  expect  too  much  of 
the  minister.  But  I  have  felt  repeatedly  that  they  ex- 
pect the  wrong  things — things  that  should  be  theirs 
to  do  if  the  whole  church  is  to  bear  her  witness.  The 
church's  witness  includes  far  more  than  what  is  said 
in  the  pulpit  or  done  by  the  minister.  We  witness  as  a 
church  by  the  spirit  of  our  fellowship  and  worship, 
by  the  life  and  work  of  our  organizations.  And  there 
is  enough  for  all  of  us  to  do. 

Three  Good  Reasons 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why  I  have  not  quit 
the  ministry.  First  and  foremost  is  the  call  to  preach 
itself.  Renewed  through  the  years,  it  has  been  a  pre- 
cious experience  of  God's  hand  on  my  shoulder,  guid- 
ing and  sustaining  me.  Paul  puts  it  perfectly:  "To  me, 
who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  God's  people,  he  has 
granted  of  his  grace  the  privilege  of  proclaiming  .  .  . 
the  good  news  of  the  unfathomable  riches  of 
Christ.  .  .  ." 

When  I  speak  of  "call,"  I  am  not  laying  claim  to 
a  special  mystical  experience,  much  less  a  kind  of 
public  piety  that  always  has  repelled  me.  There  was 
"no  dream,  no  prophet  ecstasies,  no  sudden  rending 
of  the  veil  of  clay"  in  connection  with  my  call.  I 
cannot  even  say  exactly  what  happened  or  why,  but 
the  possibility  of  a  life  in  the  Christian  ministry  came 
up  slowly  like  a  long  winter's  dawn  until  it  was  a 
bright  and  luminous  thing.  And  as  a  result,  the 
preaching  ministry  became  a  work  which  I  wanted  to 
engage  in  more  than  any  other. 

The  total  ministry  of  the  church,  of  course,  is  far 
wider  than  preaching.  I  count  myself  most  fortunate 
in  having  been  able  to  share  this  total  ministry  with 
competent  colleagues  on  the  staffs  of  churches  I  have 
served. 

Relying  on  them  to  do  work  as  important  as  any- 
thing I  may  do,  I  have  been  able  to  devote  myself  to 
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that  phase  of  the  ministry  to  which  I  was  called. 

Preaching,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  intended  to 
be  the  final  utterance  of  an  infallible  person.  It 
is  a  witness,  a  testimony,  an  appeal  from  one  who 
has  been  set  apart  by  God  to  speak  to  one  who  has 
been  set  apart  by  God  to  listen,  and  to  respond  in  a 
responsible  way.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  foist  a  set  of 
peculiarly  personal  ideas  on  a  congregation.  It  is  to 
share  such  insights  and  convictions  as  the  preacher 
may  have  about  issues  Christians  must  face  together. 

Let  no  one  ever  commiserate  with  me  over  the  dis- 
cipline essential  to  the  preaching  ministry.  I  love 
it!  I  would  not  trade  it  for  any  other  discipline  I  know. 

Something  Important  to  Say 

A  second  reason  for  staying  in  the  ministry  can  be 
put  very  simply:  I  am  convinced  that  the  Christian 
faith  has  something  of  fundamental  importance  to  say 
on  all  hwnan  problems,  personal  and  social  alike.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  say  it  as  firmly  and  as 
persuasively  as  possible  from  both  pulpit  and  pew. 
Preaching  the  Gospel  brings  me  to  closer  grips  with 
more  basic  issues  than  seems  possible  in  any  other 
calling.  Had  I  known  of  another  that  would  have  en- 
abled me  to  address  myself,  with  whatever  talents  I 
may  have,  more  directly  to  the  issues  of  peace,  justice, 
brotherhood,  and  equity  in  human  life,  I  would  have 
chosen  that  profession — and  still  would  do  so. 

Thank  God  for  the  tradition  of  a  free  and  respon- 
sible pulpit  in  The  Methodist  Church!  It  was  bought 
and  it  has  been  maintained  at  great  cost  by  men,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  who  believed  that  somehow  truth 
and  freedom  go  together.  And  it  will  be  perpetuated 
only  by  those  who  believe  in  it,  who  use  it  as  wisely 
as  they  know  how — and  who  use  it! 

If  ever  (may  God  forbid  it!)  freedom  should  for- 
sake the  pulpit,  for  whatever  reason,  more  than  an 
occasional  preacher  would  leave  the  ministry  and  no 
man  worth  his  salt  would  enter  it.  The  light  of  the 
preached  Gospel  would  go  out,  and  the  church  would 
grope  in  the  darkness  of  self-will  and  group  sin, 
seeking  her  Gospel  by  Gallup  Polls  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on  the  status  quo. 

'With  Banners  Flying' 

A  final  reason  why  I  have  not  quit  the  ministry  is 
this:  I  have  seen  the  church  "as  an  army  with  banners 
flying,"  to  use  the  late  C.  S.  Lewis's  phrase,  time  and 
time  again.  I  have  sensed  the  deep  truth  that  what  the 
church  stands  for  in  her  moments  of  greatness  can 
and  must  win — or  all  is  lost  in  the  human  enterprise. 

I  recall  the  time  the  official  board  of  a  one-room 
rural  church  in  Nebraska  faced  the  question  of 
whether  that  church  should  continue.  A  farmer  stood 
up  and  said,  "We  need  this  church  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, to  teach  the  Bible,  to  help  us  worship  God,  to 
baptize  our  children,  to  marry  them,  and  to  bury  our 
dead."  And  as  he  sat  down,  I  saw  the  church  with 
banners  flying  and  heard  the  march  of  millions  of 
confessing  Christians  all  over  the  world. 

While  I  was  serving  Mount  Vernon  Place  Church  in 
Baltimore,  I  was  asked  to  write  an  account  of  the 
church's  first  75  years.  I  delved  into  the  records  and 


stumbled  on  another  great  moment.  The  depression 
had  hit  and  had  wiped  out  a  large  measure  of  the 
securities  the  church  had  counted  on;  giving  had 
dropped  and  debts  were  so  great  that  some  members 
felt  they  ought  to  accept  an  offer  to  sell  the  property 
at  a  figure  that  would  both  cancel  the  indebtedness 
and  enable  them  to  start  afresh  in  the  suburbs.  One 
who  wanted  to  do  so  was  the  wealthiest  member,  the 
head  of  a  great  business  enterprise,  a  trustee,  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  church.  When  the  official  board  re- 
fused to  sell,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  pastor,  resigning 
his  posts  and  withdrawing  from  the  church.  "I  can- 
not afford  to  be  related  to  a  losing  cause — and  I  think 
this  church  is  one,"  he  explained. 

You  can  imagine  the  gloom  his  letter  spread  over 
the  board  at  its  next  meeting.  Then  came  that  magic 
moment!  The  minutes  of  the  board  record:  "Charles 
Dell  sought  the  floor  and  made  the  motion,  'I  move 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  Mount  Vernon 
Place  Church,'  and  die  official  board  adopted  it  unan- 
imously by  a  rising  vote." 

Now  who,  pray,  was  Charles  Dell  to  pit  his  wisdom 
against  that  of  the  eminent,  departing  trustee?  He 
was  a  store  clerk  who  had  never  earned  more  than 
$3,600  a  year!  Yet  through  him,  the  church  unfurled 
her  banners  and  flew  them  over  marching  men. 

In  your  church  and  mine,  the  banners  must  continue 
to  fly — and  they  will.  There  is  room  and  need  for 
more  hands  to  hold  them  high  and  ever  higher! 

'The  parish  has  challenges 
and  opportunities  offered 
by  no  other  profession/ 

By  ROGER   L.   BAUMEISTER,   Pastor 

First  Methodist  Church,  Tampico,  Illinois 

I.  ROBERT  EWBAXK  described  his  decision  to  quit 
•^  the  ministry  as  the  story  of  "a  broken  love  affair."' 
After  eight  years  in  college  teaching  and  administra- 
tion, I  returned  to  the  ministry  in  1963.  Mine  is  the 
story  of  a  growing  love  affair. 

My  wife  and  I  met  in  1953  while  I  was  attending 
Garrett  Theological  Seminary  and  serving  as  an  as- 
sistant pastor  to  Northern  Illinois  University  students 
in  DeKalb.  Ruth  Ann  was  traveling  for  the  Board  of 
Missions,  recruiting  college  students  for  missionary 
service.  We  met  again  a  year  later  when  she  came 
to  study  at  Garrett.  There,  the  increasingly  serious 
question  of  our  personal  relationship  was  complicated 
by  my  problem  of  whether  or  not  to  continue  seeking 
ordination.  Finally,  when  it  seemed  that  my  decision 
to  become  a  minister  had  not  really  been  mine  so 
much  as  that  of  the  pastor  who  had  suggested  it,  I 
changed  my  goal  to  college  teaching. 

Seven  years  later,  I  found  myself  leading  a  loeal- 
church  discussion  of  Herein  Is  Locc.  Reuel  L.  Howe's 
penetrating  stud)-  of  how  Christian  thought  and  action 
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begin  in  tin'  home,  then  spread  in  ever-widening 
circles  to  people  living  in  the  community  and  beyond. 

Although  Kuth  Ann  hail  declared  firmly  that  she 
did  not  want  to  he  a  minister's  wile,  the  discussion 
led  us  to  reconsider  the  ministry,  and  we  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  loeal  parish  had 
needs,  challenges,  and  opportunities  offered  by  no 
other  profession.  We  both  felt  called  to  it. 

Our  married  life  had  been  spent  in  the  Chicago 
suburb  of  Elmhurst  where  we  were  active  in  com- 
munity theater,  less  active  in  church,  both  involved  in 
jobs  which  brought  us  a  combined  income  of  almost 
$15,000  a  year.  Once-  the  decision  was  made  to  leave 
all  this,  we  could  not  help  wondering  where  our 
first  ministerial  appointment  would  take  us.  Would 
it  be  to  the  inner  city  which  I  knew  from  experience, 
or  to  a  small  city  which  Ruth  Ann's  background  rep- 
resented? Or  perhaps  a  suburb  or  a  college  town? 

Now,  three  years  later,  we  find  that  our  love  affair 
with  the  church  has  deepened  in  none  of  these  fa- 
miliar places  but  in  a  little  town  of  800,  the  center 
of  a  northern  Illinois  farm  community. 

There  have  been  times  when,  like  Mr.  Ewbank,  we 
have  found  the  church  "incapable  of  understanding 
the  present  times."  Sometimes  there  does  seem  nothing 
but  apathy.  And  sometimes  our  little  town  has  tended 
to  put  us  into  "a  mold  of  a  small-community  view." 

There  is  indeed  a  double  standard  between  laity 
and  clergy.  Ruth  Ann  will  not  forget  one  lady,  trying 
to  explain  the  problems  of  her  sister,  who  said,  "Of 
course  there's  the  whole  problem  of  sex,"  then  added 
apologetically,  "but  you  wouldn't  understand  that. 
You're  a  minister's  wife." 

And  like  the  Ewbanks,  we  have  found  ourselves 
each  year  a  little  deeper  in  debt.  We  reluctantly  de- 
cided not  long  ago  to  drop  our  subscription  to  a  metro- 
politan daily  newspaper  in  order  to  pay  a  long  over- 
due bill.  And  our  Valentine  "date"  to  see  Hello,  Dolly! 
in  Chicago  meant  saving  and  omitting  other  things  for 
months.  But  with  plenty  of  money,  would  we  have 
enjoyed  it  more? 

Living  With  Ups  and  Downs 

If  we  agree  with  many  points  Mr.  Ewbank  made, 
then  why  are  we  so  upset  about  some  of  his  other 
statements?  Probably  for  the  same  reason  that  Ruth 
Ann  gets  upset  with  people  who  try  to  tell  her  she  has 
special  problems  as  a  wife  because  she  is  married  to 
a  minister.  She  says  that  she  is  married  to  the  man 
she  loves  and  will  work  out  the  ups  and  downs  in  that 
context.  We  will  do  the  same  with  the  church. 

When  I  was  a  teacher,  my  work  seemed  worth- 
while if  only  one  student  exclaimed,  "Hey,  this  busi- 
ness of  learning  is  exciting!"  We  have  discovered  that 
when  we  get  downhearted  and  feci  the  church  does 
not  grasp  its  mission,  something  inevitably  happens 
to  lift  our  spirits  and  revive  our  faith. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  MYF  member  who  says,  "I  never 
thought  I  would  even  make  it  to  college,  but  now  I'm 
not  only  going,  I'm  going  to  teach.  My  life  is  going 
to  count!"  Or  when  we  moan  over  the  fact  that  a 
capable  Negro  was  not  hired  as  a  music  instructor  in 
our  schools  last  year,  we  take  comfort  that  our  church 


members  hosted  a  group  oi  innej  cil     Negro  young 

people  (liis  spring. 

Our   new    church-School    materials   seem    to   lake   so 

much  time  to  use,  but  then  we  give  thanks  thai  oui 
kindergarten  class   has  lour  lull-time  teachers   who 

meet   one   night    each   week   to  find    wavs    to   make   the 

material  relevant  to  the  lives  ol  the  children. 

One  adult   discussion  group  seemed   to  end   with   a 
whimper,    but    another    stirred    such    excitement     the 
members  asked.  "\\  hat  can  we  do  to  show    what  this 
has    meant?"   A    visitation    program    began   as   an   out 
growth  of  their  enthusiasm  and  concern. 

Apathy?  Yes,  it  is  everywhere!  But  so  are  the  slowlj 
growing  signs  of  renewal. 

A  small-town  lack  of  cultural  opportunities0  Yes 
we  do  miss  a  chuckle  sometimes  when  The  New 
Yorker  arrives  (now  a  few  weeks  late  because  it's 
secondhand)  with  "in"  jokes  we  cannot  understand 
But  culture  can  be  interpreted  many  ways.  Some  ol 
the  most  crude  persons  we  know  live  in  metropolitan 
areas,  and  some  of  the  most  charming  are  right  here 
in  our  little  town.  By  reading  plays  and  reviews,  I 
know  more  about  current  drama  and  music  than  many 
suburban  friends.  The  public  library's  books  and  rec- 
ords have  brought  enrichment  to  our  entire  family. 

Our  boys  may  not  have  a  pony,  but  they  wouldn't 
have  one  even  if  I  had  continued  to  teach.  And  there 
are  a  dozen  families  who  often  call:  "We're  going  to 
pick  corn  today.  Want  to  bring  the  boys  out?"  or  "The 
lambs  are  here.  Come  out  with  John  and  Paul." 

Pressures  of  time  for  the  minister  to  be  a  full-time 
husband  and  father  are  real.  But  I  have  found  ways 
to  share  snatches  of  the  day  that  add  spice  to  family 
life.  Riding  to  the  hospital  or  visiting  a  shut-in  who 
loves  children  can  become  excursions  for  the  boys. 
The  rare  free  evenings  are  wonderful,  but  the  unex- 
pected outings  are  extra  dividends. 

In  all  probability,  our  sons  will  have  to  work  part 
of  their  way  through  college,  but  both  their  mother 
and  father  did,  and  we  will  help  them  all  we  can.  We 
are  more  concerned  about  helping  them  find  the  will 
to  go  than  finding  the  money  for  it. 

When  Ruth  Ann  decided  on  a  church-related  voca- 
tion years  ago,  a  friend  asked,  "Do  you  love  people?" 

"Of  course,"  she  responded.  "You  know  I  always 
liked  to  be  around  people.  I  get  along  with  them." 

"No,"  the  friend  replied,  "I  mean  are  you  going 
into  church  service  because  you  think  you  should, 
because  you  think  you  can  help  some  sick  person  or 
teach  a  child,  or  because  you  love — love  God  and 
love  people  so  that  when  you  consider  the  possibilities 
and  your  abilities,  you  can  do  no  other?" 

And  that  is  where  we  finally  found  ourselves.  If 
the  church  had  no  problems,  no  apathy,  no  bickering, 
no  selfishness,  we  would  have  been  able  to  read  Here- 
in Is  Love  and  feel  no  discomfort  in  our  old  life.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  church  needs  criticism,  dis- 
cipline, and  study  by  those  willing  to  see  her  faults. 
But  we  are  convinced,  too,  that  only  as  those  who 
criticize  become  involved  can  anything  happen.  It  is 
for  that  reason  we  are  here. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunities  now  open  to 
us.  We  had  to  return!  We  could  do  no  other!  □ 
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Readers 
Talk  Back 


On  Leaving  the 
Ministry 

On  Ministers1 
Salaries 


Both  praise  and  condemnation  greeted  publication  of  Why  I  Left  the  Ministry 

by  J.  Robert  Ewbank  and  The  Perennial  Problem  by  Paul  D.  Lowder  in  spring  issues  of  Together. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  letters  with  comments  typical  of  those  made  by  many  readers. 


After  reading  the  article  Why  I  Left  the 
Ministry  in  the  March  issue,  I  felt  guilty. 
Then  you  followed  up  in  April  with  The 
Perennial  Problem.  Now  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  consider  myself  an  average 
layman. 

I  believe  we  laymen  are  unfair  to  our 
ministers.  We  are  negligent,  both  in  terms 
of  serving  our  churches  and  in  terms  of 
our  financial  giving.  I  pray  that  laymen 
will  accept  the  challenge  I  see  in  these 
articles  and  show  that  we  do  care. 

Sometime  in  the  next  year  we  will  all 
face  church  budgets.  When  you  look  at 
your  pastor's  salary,  evaluate  it  as  you 
wish  your  own  evaluated — in  terms  of 
educational  requirements,  working  hours, 
responsibility,  experience.  And  don't  for- 
get that  we  laymen  require  time  and  a 
half  over  eight  hours  and  double  time  for 
Sundays.  We  also  have  expense  accounts, 
per  diem  payments,  and  mileage  allow- 
ances. 

John  A.  Gibson 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


The  two  recent  articles  by  J.  Robert 
Ewbank  and  Paul  D.  Lowder  leave  the 
impression  that  the  ministry  is  really  an 
awful  profession.  I  am  writing  to  tell  you 
that  not  all  clergymen  have  found  their 
profession  a  miserable  task  with  starvation 
wages.  This  is  my  10th  year  out  of  semi- 
nary, and  I  continue  to  find  my  work  ex- 
citing. And  although  money  has  been 
short  many  times,  I  have  never  found 
my  salary  inadequate  for  my  family  of 
five.  I  would  suggest  a  few  articles  show- 
ing the  positive  side  of  the  ministry. 

James  E.   Lantz,  Pastor 

Calvary  Methodist  Church 

Avilla,  Ind. 


I  read  and  reread  with  much  compas- 
sion and  understanding  the  article  by 
J.  Robert  Ewbank.  I,  too,  have  felt  as  he 


did;  I,  too,  have  wanted  a  sense  of  mis- 
sion above  the  trivia;  I,  too,  have  desired 
to  feel  important  and  essential;  I,  too, 
have  wondered  about  the  wisdom  of 
some  pastoral  appointments;  I,  too,  have 
been  disturbed  over  the  complacency  of 
the  laity;  I,  too,  have  revolted  against  the 
pedestal;  I,  too,  have  wanted  desperately 
to  close  the  gap  between  pastor  and  peo- 
ple; I,  too,  have  sought  to  escape  the 
meager  wage. 

And,  yes,  I,  too,  decided  to  leave  the 
ministry  some  seven  years  ago.  But  Cod 
said  no! 

Thomas  G.  Hoffman,  Pastor 

Fulton  Circuit  Methodist  Churches 

Drumore,  Pa. 


While  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  rea- 
sons Mr.  Ewbank  gave  for  leaving  the 
ministry,  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  good 
judgment  to  advertise  the  disadvantages 
of  the  ministry.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
stress  the  advantages?  We  are  greatly  in 
need  of  ministers,  and  this  article  is  a 
poor  way  to  influence  our  youth  toward 
sharing   in   this   rewarding   profession. 

James  W.  McKown 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 


I  am  a  young  minister  who  has  seen 
many  of  his  contemporaries  leave  the 
ministry  for  the  same  reasons  given  by 
J.  Robert  Ewbank.  I  feel  many  of  them 
did  so  because  they  misunderstood  what 
a  call  to  the  ministry  actually  is. 

Mr.  Ewbank  said,  "I  decided  for  the 
ministry  because  I  felt  it  would  give  me 
a  chance  to  do  something  useful." 

A  desire  simply  to  be  helpful  and  use- 
ful is  not  enough.  I  believe  that  we 
have  rationalized  what  a  call  to  the  minis- 
try consists  of  when  we  urge  young  men 
to  come  into  it  as  a  good  field  of  service 
where  they  can  help  someone.  For  a  man 
to  enter  the  ministry  without  feeling  that 


his  call  is  definitely  of  God  is  a  mistake. 

I  believe  the  only  thing  that  keeps  any 
man  in  the  ministry  is  the  knowledge  that 
God's  call  to  him  is  so  vital  and  so  mean- 
ingful and  is  such  a  dramatic  part  of  his 
personal  experience  of  God  that  regard- 
less of  the  many  difficult  circumstances 
he  may  encounter,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  give  up.  Among  my  friends  who  have 
left  the  ministry,  each  one  has  simply  re- 
marked that  he  "decided"  to  quit.  We  do 
not  "un-decide"  something  that  God  has 
decided    for    us. 

One  man  told  me  that  he  felt  God  had 
called  him  out  of  the  business  world  to 
be  a  minister  and  then,  after  he  had 
served  two  pastorates,  God  called  him 
back  to  the  business  world.  God  gets 
blamed  for  a  lot  of  "calls"  that  do  not 
come  from  deep  spiritual  experience. 

Gary  Wayne  Buhl,  Pastor 

St.    Paul's    Methodist    Church 

Orlando,  Fla. 


J.  Robert  Ewbank's  article  has  helped 
me  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  men  who 
serve  on  the  Bangor  District.  Only  5  out 
of  95  churches  here  have  500  members 
or  more.  Yet,  our  men  continue  to  meet 
the  needs  of  persons  within  these  small 
communities.  Those  needs  would  not  be 
met  if  they  all  decided  to  seek  greener 
fields. 

Lewis  H.  Beckford,  Dist.  Supt. 
Bangor,  Maine 


In  withdrawing  from  the  ministry,  Mr. 
Ewbank  has  taken  one  of  the  few  roads 
open  to  a  Christian  who  takes  the  min- 
istry seriously.  It  is  discouraging  to  see 
men  trapped  in  the  profession  and  yet 
unwilling  to  admit  their  frustrations  (thus 
taking  them  out  on  their  colleagues  and 
constituents),  or  men  who  have  so  com- 
promised with  the  institutional  church 
and  society  that  they  have  nothing  vital 
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to  say  to  the  turbulent  modern  world. 
How  s.ul  (hat  Mr.  Ewbank  received  so 
little  understanding  or  support  from  his 
bishop.  Yet,  when  I  consider  friends  who 
have  faced  similar  situations,  their  ex- 
periences with  bishops  and  district  super- 
intendents have  been  exactly  like  his. 

Eugene  Tate,  PastOl 

The  Methodist  Church 

\twater,  Minn, 


I  would  like  to  say  'thank  you"  to 
J.  Robert  Ewbank  for  stating  so  clearly 
what  I  feel  about  the  double  standard  for 
Methodist  ministers.  I  don't  think  my  hus- 
band or  many  other  ministers  want  to 
smoke  or  drink,  but  I  resent  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  "decide  such 
things  for  themselves  in  the  light  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  they  understand  it — a 
privilege  we  grant   laymen." 

Can't  our  church  legislators  have  a  little 
more  faith  in  ministers  and  delete  that 
clause  in  their  vows?  Our  ministers— and 
their  wives  also — do  have  too  much 
"difficulty  making  real  contact  with  the 
world  because  of  the  pedestal  on  which 
their  congregations  put  them"  without 
that  added  man-made  halo. 

Mrs.   Donald  Yaussy,  Pastor's   Wile 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  are  we  church  members  going 
to  wake  up  and  do  something  about  the 
deplorable  circumstances  under  which  we 
expect  our  clergy  to  minister?  The  sad- 
dest part  of  J.  Robert  Ewbank's  article 
is  that  it  is  all  too  true,  especially  the 
part  referring  to  the  double  standard  for 
clergy  and  laity. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Ewbank  for  his 
decision!  Let  us  all  strive  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  not  causing  another  young 
minister  to  start  composing  an  article 
such  as  this. 

Walter  W.  Brandt 
Collingswood,  N.j. 


Whether  or  not  J.  Robert  Ewbank  did 
right  in  leaving  the  ministry  is  debatable. 
However,  the  problems  that  caused  him 
to  do  what  he  did  are  not  a  figment  of 
the   imagination;   they  are   real. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  more 
helpful  for  our  bishops,  district  superin- 
tendents, and  laymen  to  expend  more 
effort  endeavoring  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems than  continually  raising  the  question 
as  to  why  more  young  men  do  not  go  in- 
to the  Methodist  ministry. 

Edward  McClurg,  Pastor 

First  Methodist  Church 

Sumner,  Wash. 


Your  publication  of  Why  I  Lett  the 
Ministry  certainly  is  not  designed  to  as- 
sist in  recruitment  of  future  ministers.  I 
trust  you  will  balance  this  soon  with  tes- 
timony from  one  who  feels  the  true  glory 
of  our  profession. 

Mr.  Ewbank  apparently  started  in  the 
ministry  without  a  good  briefing  on  many 
things  he  would  encounter.   Every  day  I 


become  more  grateful  to  a  district  supei 
intendent  who  spent  an  entire  afternoon 
acquainting  me  with  the  difficult  things 
that    I   would    face.    I  he   ministry    is   no 

bed  of  roses  and  never  should  he  pro 
posed  as  such.  But  I  want  to  urge  an} 
who    read    Mr.    Iwhank's    article    and    be 

came  discouraged  about  entering  the 
ministry  to  reconsider.  If  you  know  thai 
Cod  wants  you  in  the  ministry,  you  will 
accept  the  challenge  and  serve 

Warren  R.  Powell,  Pastor 

First    Methodist    Church 

Wauseon.  Ohio 


It  hurt  him,  says  ).  Robert  Ewbank,  to 
tell  his  daughter  he  couldn't  afford  to 
buy  her  a  pony!  Well  I  have  news  for 
this  ex-minister.  My  husband  is  a  teach- 
er, and  we  never  have  quite  enough 
money  either.  And  no  one  pays  us  while 
we  are  still  in  school,  and  no  one  pro- 
vides us  with  a  parsonage  or  professional 
courtesy  rates  at  the  dentist. 

I  started  telling  my  children  I  couldn't 
afford  chrome-plated  tricycles,  and  now  I 
am  telling  them  I  can't  afford  1966  Thun- 
derbirds,  and  it  hasn't  hurt  me  a  bit  be- 
cause I  know  I  can  provide  them  with  a 
Christian  home,  love,  concern,  interest, 
homemade  cookies,  trips  to  museums, 
education,  books,  and  time  to  discover 
Cod's  world.  A  sense  of  Christian  values 
and  a  loving  concern  for  others  are  what 
any  parent  can  display  to  his  children, 
and  they  are  worth  far  more  than  ponies 
or  cars  or  prom  dresses  or  golf  clubs. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Clemens 
Monkton,  Md. 


I  suppose  there  could  be  value  in  such 
an  article  as  Why  I  Left  the  Ministry. 
However,  J.  Robert  Ewbank's  reasons  for 
doing  so  leave  me  wondering. 

Mr.  Ewbank  claims  to  have  made  his 
decision  because  he  could  no  longer  rec- 
oncile the  gulf  between  what  the  church 
ought  to  be  and  what  it  really  is.  To  a 
sensitive  person,  this  gulf  between  the 
"ought"  and  the  "is"  is  always  distressing, 
but  I  suspect  it  will  not  be  absent  from 
the  world  of  business  which  Mr.  Ewbank 
has  now  entered. 

I  read  on.  "It  was  frustrating,"  he  says, 
"to  find  congregations  uninterested  in 
things  I  felt  were  vitally  needed."  My 
preacher-husband  was  once  reminded 
that  the  voice  of  the  minister  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  voice  of  Cod! 

Mr.  Ewbank  complains  that  he  has 
"heard  ministers  berated  for  addressing 
themselves  to  specific  problems  and  issues 
of  today."  No  doubt  about  it!  But  has  he 
never  heard  men  commended  for  simi- 
lar stands?  In  any  case,  if  a  man  is  in- 
terested in  applause,  he  has  no  place 
among  the  prophets. 

Mr.  Ewbank  tells  us  pressure  was  ex- 
erted on  him  because  he  started  a  youth 
group  meeting  at  the  same  time  a  "long- 
established  ladies  sewing  group"  met. 
I  am  surprised  he  got  out  of  that  one 
with  all  his  hair!  What  kind  of  schedul- 
ing is  that?  A  crying  need  for  youth  work 
hardly    justifies    a    cavalier    disregard    for 


groups  ol  othei  ages  whi<  h  alread 

And  then  there  was  the  pony  he  <  ould 
not  afford  because  he  didn  t  make  enough 

money.  I  had  to  read  thai  one  twice    i 

simply    couldn't    believe    my    e\ i   ,     Don'l 

our  wants  always  exceed  oui   resources? 

Ol      hould   ponies,    like   sloves   and    nirr.; 

erators,  be  furnished  with  parsona 

The  article  say  at  least  as  mm  h  aboul 
the  u  liter  and  his  basi<  commitment  as 
il  does  about  the  ministry.  At  any  rate 
we  wish  him  well  and  hope  he  finds 
everything  in  industry  to  Ins  liking,  not 
only  now  but  10  years  hence 

Mrs.  Kermit  C.  Gregory,  Pastor's  Wile 
Champaign,  III 


How  sad  that  |.  Robert  Ewbank  could 
not  afford  a  pony  for  his  child)  I  know 
a  layman  who  was  obliged  to  refuse  the 
free  gift  of  a  pony  because  he  could  not 
afford  the  hay. 

Mrs.  Sam  Eitzen 
Longmont,  Colo 


I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  your  recent 
articles  on  the  ministry.  I  am  glad  you 
are  giving  pastors  an  opportunity  to  let 
off  steam.  I  hope  we  shall  also  have  a 
series  by  laymen  on  their  gripes  about 
the  church  and  ministers. 

A  couple  of  questions  came  to  my 
mind  as  I  read  Paul  D.  Lowder's  article 
The  Perennial  Problem.  First,  do  you 
know  of  anyone  who  feels  that  he  makes 
enough  money?  And  do  you  know  of 
anyone  who  is  not  going  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt? 

Second,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
Mr.  Lowder's  contributions  came  to  only 
5  percent  of  his  salary.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  is  a  dedicated  Christian.  Anyone 
who  stays  in  the  ministry  has  to  be.  But 
in  the  area  of  stewardship  I  think  the 
good  brother  may  need  some  education. 
May  I  suggest  that  as  an  experiment  for 
one  year  he  try  giving  10  percent  and 
ask  his  church  to  conduct  an  every-mem- 
ber  canvass,  using  materials  from  the 
Board  of  Lay  Activities  Department  ot 
Stewardship  and  Finance?  Such  a  pro- 
gram can  awaken  everyone  to  his  respon- 
sibility. 

Herbert   E.    Rice 
Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 


In  weaving  his  tale  of  woe,  Paul  D. 
Lowder  neglects  to  include  that  his  in- 
come of  $6,040  is  increased  by  at  least 
$1,200  when  the  value  of  parsonage 
rental  is  included.  That  would  bring  his 
actual   total   to  $7,240. 

The  town  of  Davidson,  N.C.,  in  which 
he  serves  has  a  population  of  about 
2,500,  which  certainly  cuts  down  the 
church  membership  possibilities  as  well 
as  the  church's  giving  potential.  How 
many  breadwinners  in  Davidson  make  a 
gross  salary  of  $7,240  annually? 

Mr.  Lowder  also  fails  to  include  sev- 
eral other  important  facts.  While  manv 
in  his  congregation  must  be  content  with 
just  Social  Security  at  age  65,  he  will 
receive  both  Social  Security  and  a  pen- 
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sion  (for  which  his  church  is  paying). 
Also,  he  did  not  blunder  into  the  minis- 
try blindfolded  but  chose  this  work  be- 
cause he  felt  called  to  it. 

I  left  a  $12,000-a-year  job  to  enter  the 
Methodist  ministry.  My  salary  is  $4,967.47 
which  includes  parsonage  heat  and  utili- 
ties and  medical-surgical  insurance.  I  am 
not  in  debt  and,  in  fact,  have  a  small 
savings  account  and  am  able  to  pay  my 
own  Social  Security  plus  premiums  on 
an  auxiliary  pension  of  $18  per  month.  I 
have  a  wife,  three  children,  and  a  large 
dog.  The  population  of  our  city  is  above 
30,000  and  the  median  income  is  over 
$10,000  per  year. 

In  the  few  years  that  I  have  been  in 
the  pastorate,  I  have  not  sought  any 
raise    in    salary    but    have    left    it    up    to 


Cod  and  the  people.  To  date  I  have  not 
been  disappointed  by  either. 

John  D.  Steitz,  Pastor 

Bethany  Methodist  Church 

Fort  Lee,  NJ. 


It  seems  a  pity  that  you  would  give 
space  to  such  an  article  as  The  Perennial 
Problem.  I  am  sure  that  it  does  not  help 
the  problem,  if  ministers  are  really  un- 
derpaid. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
superintendent  of  four  districts  and  more 
than  250  ministers.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  one  of  these 
brethren  making  an  issue  about  being 
poorly  paid.  Some  probably  felt  it,  but 
they  undoubtedly  believed   it  would  not 


be  becoming  for  a  minister  to  voice  such 
objections. 

Any  minister  should  feel  free  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  of  salary  with  his  district 
superintendent.  I  have  never  found  it 
really  difficult  to  get  help  for  the  man 
who  was  doing  a  good  job  and  was  in 
good  standing  with  his  people. 

Bruce  F.  Gannaway,  Pastor 

First  Methodist  Church 

Ocala,  Fla. 


I  agree  with  Paul  D.  Lowder  that  min- 
isters are  inadequately  paid.  However,  I 
am  concerned  over  one  item  in  his 
budget. 

The  Methodist  Church  strives  to  help 
its   members   become   good   stewards   of 


Response... 

T 

-L  HE  REASON  I  wrote  The  Perennial  Problem  was  to 
share  with  the  commission  on  stewardship  and  finance 
of  my  church  the  real  problems  of  a  pastor's  budget. 
Since  the  laymen's  attitudes  determine  the  church  budget, 
I  thought  these  leaders  should  see  this  area  of  need  just 
as  adequately  as  they  see  other  needs  in  the  church 
budget.  Then,  thinking  that  this  might  be  helpful  for 
other  ministers  and  laymen,  I  decided  to  share  the  article 
with  them  through  Together.  I  am  grateful  for  those 
who  have  expressed  a  new  understanding  of  the  problem. 

Since  the  article  appeared  in  Together's  April  issue 
[page  14],  several  persons  have  written  to  me  about  par- 
ticular annual  conferences  and  their  policies  regarding 
minimum  salary.  What  they  say  reinforces  my  conviction 
that  the  church  needs  to  take  a  serious  look  at  its  steward- 
ship of  salaries.  In  one  conference,  a  man  is  guaranteed 
minimum  salary  for  only  three  years  after  he  finishes  semi- 
nary. What  pressure  for  even  a  minimum  wage!  Another 
conference  deducts  up  to  $1,700  from  its  minimum  salary 
standard  if  the  minister's  wife  works!  Such  a  policy  could 
hardly  be  based  on  charity  and  is  a  practice  which  no 
other  profession  would  even  consider. 

After  studying  the  many  letters  which  I  received  after 
publication  of  The  Perennial  Problem,  I  find  the  one 
criticism  which  seems  most  valid  is  that  of  a  friend  who 
said,  "I  can  detect  neither  love  nor  compassion  for  the  lay- 
men for  whom  the  article  was  written." 

And  he  was  right.  When  I  wrote  the  article,  I  was  so 
depressed  I  must  admit  that  I  had  little,  if  any,  compassion 
for  the  laymen.  For  this  I  am  truly  sorry.  Yet,  my  failure 
may  be  a  much-needed  reminder  that  we  ministers  still 
have  "feet  of  clay."  Too  often  we  accept  a  double  standard 
of  morality — one  for  the  minister  and  one  for  the  layman, 
not  realizing  that  the  minister  also  has  real  problems. 

Now  let  me  make  several  comments  on  items  in  my 
budget  which  seem  to  have  been  misunderstood  or  have 
caused  concern.  The  most  frequent  criticism  was  about 
my  failure  to  tithe  my  gross  income.  I  feel  that  all  I  have 
is  from  God  and  should  be  used  as  his.  For  me,  the  ex- 
pense of  driving  more  than  15,000  miles  a  year,  buying 
books,  and  attending  conferences  to  improve  my  ministry 


is  a  legitimate  part  of  my  contribution.  My  stewardship 
of  the  tithe  is  something  between  God  and  me,  and  I  have 
never  felt  led  to  tithe  my  gross  income. 

Several  persons  asked  about  the  expense  for  renewal 
of  my  wife's  teaching  certificate  and  why  I  did  not  in- 
clude her  salary  in  family  income.  Since  I  listed  it,  I 
thought  it  would  be  obvious  that  she  was  not  actually 
teaching.  If  she  never  taught,  it  would  still  be  good  in- 
surance. 

The  amount  listed  for  clothing  and  all  other  expenses 
originally  itemized  such  miscellaneous  items  as  replacing 
a  worn  out  television  set.  These  were  deleted  to  make  the 
list  manageable  for  publication.  This  explains  why  that 
figure  seemed  so  high. 

The  savings  in  the  form  of  payment  on  a  lot  for  retire- 
ment was  questioned  by  a  number  of  letter  writers.  This 
lot  was  purchased  after  10  years  in  the  ministry,  and  we 
decided  that  if  we  waited  until  we  could  afford  it,  we 
would  end  up — as  too  many  ministers  do — facing  retire- 
ment with  no  home. 

There  is  a  myth  which  we  seem  to  perpetuate  in  Meth- 
odism, if  not  in  all  areas  of  our  lives,  that  a  man's  value 
is  determined  by  what  he  is  paid.  In  one  church  when  a 
$200  increase  in  pastoral  salary  was  suggested,  a  layman 
said,  "If  we  raise  the  salary  to  $5,400,  then  we  want  a 
$5,400  preacher.  We  already  have  a  $5,200  one." 

There  may  be  little  correlation  between  the  quality  of  a 
man's  work  and  what  he  is  paid.  I  wonder  if  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  correlated  with  his  age  or  the  number  of  large 
churches  he  has  served  or  some  other  things?  We  come  out 
of  seminary  with  different  degrees  of  ability  and  training 
and  do  not  start  with  equal  opportunities  for  salary  im- 
provement. Is  a  church's  motivation  in  raising  the  pastor's 
salary  to  keep  a  man  beyond  the  normal  length  of  time, 
or  to  get  a  "better"  man,  instead  of  paying  a  man  better 
because  of  the  Christian  responsibility  to  care  for  him  and 
his  family? 
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theii  possessions.  One  of  the  goals  used 
is  the  lithe.  I  .mi  not  advocating  .1  Mmi 
10  percent  because  there  are  some  whose 

circumstances  demand  only  2  or  i  per- 
cent and  others  30  percent.  Mr.  Lowder's 
contributions  represent  about  5  percent. 
He  may  have  some  very  good  reasons 
why  this  is  the  case,  bul  he  should  have 
explained  to  TOGETHER  readers  why  this 
figure  is  so  low. 

A  mere  explanation  that  ministers 
don't  get  paid  enough  is  not  suffi- 
cient.  Main  laymen  feel  ihes  don't  get 
paid  enough  either,  it  the  clergy  are  not 
good  stewards,  how  can  we  expect  the 
laity  to  be  good  stewards? 

Richard  Wong,  Pastoi 

Casa  Grande  Methodist  Church 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 


My   iaiher   u,is   ,1   dedicated    ministei 

who  seldom    made   enough    in   a   yea  I    to 

leed   M\d   clothe   his   Family   adequately 
We    didn't    mind    secondhand    <  lothe 

meat    only   once   or    twice    a    week,    "lent 

free      houses    thai    were    nevei     warm 
enough  in  wintei  and  nevei  as  modern 

,is   those  ol   the  parishioners,   01    even   the 

extra    "don'ts"    just    because    we    were 
preacher's   kids."  No  we  didn't   mind; 
but  Dad  did. 

when  he  finally  look  a  job  in  addition 
to  preaching  at  three  churches,  the  inn 
ference  decided  that  could  not  be  al- 
lowed. They  dismissed  him  on  anothei 
pretext,  but  during  World  War  II  when 
they  needed  ministers,  he  left  his  job  and 
went   back   to  his  beloved   preaching. 

Big  churches  may  furnish  housing,  util- 


ities,  .tt^d    c  .11    expert  ■       bul    th< 
majority  ol  small  town  and  rural  <  hur<  he 
■  I    a  in. in  may  feel  called   to  the 
ministry,   bul   his   family    musl    be   <"i> 

sidi-ied,     tO 

Mrs   Ru    ell  Rom  h 
Portland,  Ind 


I  am  grateful  to  Paul  I)  Lowdei  foi 
writing  .md  to  l()(>lllllK  tor  printing 
//)(•  Perennial  Problem,  it  is  a  candid  and 

accurate-    statement    ol    ihe    financial    frus- 

trations  of  many  a  Methodist   preachei 

Perhaps  more  of  our  laymen  will  now  be 

encouraged  to  do  something  about  it. 

Kenneth   M.    Johnson,   Pastor 

Asbury  Memorial  \u-thodist  Church 

Ashcville,  N.C 
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BOOKING  BACK  on  publication  of  Why  1  Left  the 
Ministry  in  Together's  March  issue  [page  16],  I  can  say 
it  was  truly  gratifying  to  have  my  thoughts  put  into  print 
and  to  have  them  read  with  the  interest  evidenced  by 
the  many  letters  from  Together  readers.  The  responses, 
incidentally,  were  divided  almost  equally  between  pros 
and  cons. 

My  hope,  however,  was  that  the  article  would  generate 
more  light  and  less  heat.  The  problem  deserves  more 
basic  thought,  I  feel,  than  emotionally  charged  answers 
of  anger  and  frustration  on  the  one  hand  and  enthusiastic- 
support  on  the  other.  I  just  hope  that  I  have  had  a  small 
part  in  a  long  conversation  which  finally  will  bring  changes 
that  support  and  strengthen  those  in  the  ministry  before 
they  are  forced  by  their  consciences  to  leave  it  as  I  was 
forced  by  mine. 

Only  a  few  comments  are  needed  to  clarify  what  I 
wrote,  or  intended  to  convey. 

First,  I  realize  now  that  it  was  not  possible  in  one 
relatively  brief  article  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the 
ministry  which  I  conducted  for  10  years.  Such  a  picture, 
I  think,  would  have  tempered  some  comments  from  those 
who  were  anxious  either  to  praise  or  to  strike  back.  If  it 
had  been  possible  to  accompany  my  article  with  com- 
ments from  my  former  district  superintendents  and  the 
people  whom  I  served,  I  think  it  would  have  been  ap- 
parent that  my  ministry  was  not  without  fruits.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  my  ministry  was  valid  and  dedicated. 

Let  me  say,  second,  that  those  who  felt  my  article 
was  damaging  to  the  recruitment  of  new  ministers  went 
far  wide  of  the  mark.  Many  of  these  letters  expressed 
conflicting  thoughts.  On  the  one  hand,  the  writers  were 
sure  that  good  candidates  for  the  ministry  would  be 
frightened  away  by  reading  my  article.  On  the  other  hand. 
many  of  the  same  letter  writers  wondered  why  I  (and 
others)  didn't  know  all  the  hard  facts  about  the  ministry 
before  entering  it.  They  imply  that  we  should  cover  up 
the  truth  until  a  man  is  in  the  ministry  and  then,  if  prob- 
lems develop,  say,  "He  should  have  known."  My  hope  in 
writing  was  that  some  of  the  factors  can  be  changed  before 
young  or  potential  ministers  have  to  face  them  as  I  did. 


Third,  I  can  say  now  that  I  wish  the  whole  pony  episode 
in  my  story  had  been  dropped.  The  only  purpose  in  men- 
tioning it  was  to  give  substance  to  the  many  financial 
problems  faced  by  ministers — and  so  ably  described  by 
Paul  D.  Lowder  in  Together's  April  issue.  By  using  it. 
I  intended  to  say:  For  the  minister,  living  as  a  kind  of 
public  figure  in  a  home  belonging  to  a  group  rather  than 
to  himself,  to  purchase  such  a  thing  as  a  pony  would  have 
been  asking  for  trouble. 

No  doubt  hundreds  of  other  examples  would  have 
been  better.  For  example,  many  congregations  seem  to 
expect  a  minister  and  his  family  to  buy  inexpensive 
clothes  and  to  wear  them  to  tatters.  I  have  nothing  against 
wearing  old  clothes  around  home — and  I  do.  But  when 
one  is  to  lead  a  congregation  and  participate  in  civic- 
activities,  he  should  be  able  to  dress  suitably.  It  seems 
peculiar  that  when  a  minister  wears  old  clothes,  it  is  a 
measure  of  his  dedication;  when  a  layman  does,  he  is 
judged  poor  or  careless. 

Finally,  I  must  respond  to  the  few  letter  writers  who 
took  me  to  task  for  leaving  the  ministry,  they  thought, 
simply  because  I  couldn't  get  the  church  to  do  what  / 
wanted.  This  is  not  true.  What  alarmed  and  discouraged 
me  was  the  feeling  that  across  the  whole  church,  not  just 
in  the  congregations  I  served,  apathy  is  a  basic  fact.  I 
could  see  little  evidence  of  serious  interest  in  prayer  and 
study  groups,  in  evangelism  as  a  fire  from  within  persons 
and  not  as  a  conference  program  from  without,  or  in  per- 
sonal acceptance  of  the  responsibility  for  our  Christian 
mission. 

My  general  response,  then,  is  that  I  only  hope  that 
my  article  opened  some  eyes  to  real  problems  of  the  min- 
istry and  that  it  will  be  of  some  help  in  finding  their 
cures.  If  some  of  my  ideas  were  miscommunicated,  I  am 
sorry.  I  still  feel  mine  is  a  lovers'  quarrel  with  the  church. 
I  am  still  a  local  elder  and  active  within  it. 
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By  volunteering  for  every  committee, 

Kathy  knew  .she  could  escape  her  mother's  efforts 

to  get  her  to  do  household  chores. 
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When  youngsters  get  into  their  teens,  they  stop  telling  their  parent!  aboul 

everything  they  are  doing  and  thinking.  And  when  this  happens,  mothers  and  fathers  may 

underestimate  the  value  of  their  "busyness"  and  the  depth  of  their  commitment. 


MYSTERIOUS  WAYS 


By  MARY  C.  COWING 


D, 


ON'T  worry  about  my  room 
and  the  breakfast  dishes.  Mother. 
I'll  do  them  when  I  get  baek  from 
church.  Pick  me  up  about  noon." 

With  a  kiss  planted  precariously 
on  my  cheek,  Kathy  was  gone. 

I  leaned  against  the  doorjamb  of 
my  14-year-old  daughter's  room  and 
viewed  the  remains.  Six  rolls  of 
knit  representing  three  pair  of  socks 
worn  Monday  through  Wednesday 
formed  an  archipelago  between  the 
larger  forms  of  overturned  sneakers, 
dropped  pajamas,  the  damp  beach 
towel.  Across  the  hall  in  the  kitchen 
the  breakfast  dishes  glowed  with 
crusting  egg  yolk.  The  silverware 
was  beginning  to  give  oE  dark, 
iridescent  rays. 

It  was  Christian  Adventure 
Week,  the  time  our  church  spot- 
lighted junior-high  activities.  It  also 
was  a  period  of  maximum  disrup- 
tion of  usual  routines  and  of  family 
apartness.  It  was,  indeed,  the  week 
for  which  Kathy  had  been  living 
since  school  closed  in  June. 

As  I  attacked  Kathy's  abandoned 
kitchen  duty,  I  recalled  a  resolution 
I  had  made  at  the  end  of  this  same 
week  last  year:  namely,  to  see  that 
my  child  did  not  maneuver  herself 
an  appointment  to  eveiy  committee 
this  year. 

My  husband,  Jim,  and  I  knew 
very  well  that  Kathy  used  strategy 
in  volunteering  for  heavy  duty  dur- 
ing the  weeks  before  the  event  it- 


self. This  enabled  her  to  spend 
long,  wonderful  hours  with  her 
friends,  supervised  only  by  an 
attractive  theology  student  who  was 
himself  a  borderline  teen-ager.  She 
could  escape  gracefully  from  my 
nagging,  motherly  efforts  to  get  her 
to  do  a  few  household  chores. 

Above  all,  she  knew  that  commit- 
ments to  the  church  brought  forth 
a  magic  permissiveness  from  her 
father  and  me,  so  if  one  poster  took 
five  youngsters  three  days  to  com- 
plete, so  much  the  better  for  group 
action. 

As  Jim  had  left  for  work  this 
morning  he,  too.  had  paused  at 
Kathy's  open  doorway.  She  lay 
sprawled  across  the  bed,  lanky 
limbs  outstretched,  her  head  bulg- 
ing grotesquely  with  jumbo  rollers, 
her  mouth  deformed  by  the  ortho- 
dontist's black  positioner. 

"How  does  she  look  these  days 
when  she  is  awake  and  in  an  up- 
right position?"  he  had  asked  me. 
"Thanks  to  the  church  youth  pro- 
gram, I  haven't  had  any  words  with 
her  in  four  days." 

Going  on  out  to  the  garage,  he 
added  crisply:  "When  the  church 
is  trying  to  spread  religion.  I'm 
solidly  behind  it;  but  darned  if  I  see 
any  need  of  its  being  a  glorified 
coeducational  recreation  club!" 

"This  is  the  social  gospel,  dear," 
I  said. 

"It's    social,    all    right,    but    in 


Kathy's  case  I  haven't  seen  much 
evidence  of  Gospel.  The  more  she 
goes  to  church  the  less  she  does  for 
anybody  else — or  herself.  Her 
reasons  for  going  to  church  are 
embarrassing.  I  think  you  should 
keep  her  at  home  and  let  Claude 
Peters  know  why." 

I  agreed,  but  I  did  not  relish  be- 
ing the  one  to  tell  our  minister. 
Claude  Peters  was  a  dedicated 
young  preacher,  and  our  friend  as 
well  as  our  pastor.  Jim  and  I  knew 
he  did  more  good  than  was  ever 
credited  to  him.  Every  few  weeks 
we  discovered  new  evidence  of  his 
kindness  and  quiet  Christian  min- 
istry. He  had  worked  hard  on  the 
youth  program,  and  I  knew  he 
counted  on  our  support. 

Still,  we  were  not  the  only  par- 
ents who  felt  our  children  were 
taking  advantage  of  both  church 
and  us.  So  when  I  went  to  get 
Kathy  at  noon,  I  stopped  reluctantly 
at  Claude's  study. 

I  fumbled  through  my  well- 
rehearsed  reasons  for  withdrawing 
Kafhy  from  the  program,  finishing 
rather  lamely:  "It's  such  a  terrific 
change  from  the  way  things  wen- 
done  when  we  were  young." 

Claude  gave  me  a  penetrating 
look.  "Can  you  think  of  anything 
that  has  not  changed  since  you 
were  Kathy's  age?"  he  asked. 

Taking  my  momentary  silence  as 
agreement,  he  went  on: 
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"Penny,  we  don't  care  why  the 
young  people  come.  The  important 
tiling  is  that  we  get  them  here. 
This  may  be  the  best  chance  of 
their  lifetime  to  make  contact  with 
the  Christian  life.  There  is  such 
strong  competition  pulling  them 
away." 

"Then  why  don't  you  give  them 
some  Christianity  while  you  have 
them  here?"  I  blurted.  "All  we  hear 
from  Kathy  are  square  dances,  and 
skating  parties,  and  cookouts." 

"Kathy  didn't  tell  you  about  the 
group  discussion  last  night?  Or  the 
Questing  House  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning?" 

Reading  my  blank  look  quickly, 
he  chuckled,  "Well,  I  guess  that 
figures.  At  Kathy 's  age,  parents  of- 
ten are  the  last  to  know. 

"Penny,"  he  said  earnestly,  "let 
me  assure  you  and  Jim  that  Kathy 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers of  our  junior-high  group.  It's 
her  kind  of  enthusiasm  and  leader- 
ship that  holds  the  program  to- 
gether. Will  you  promise  to  let  her 
complete  attendance  this  week?" 

He  was  so  concerned  that  I 
nodded,  almost  automatically,  in 
agreement. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "Her  in- 
fluence is  vital,  and  you  can  be 
very  proud  of  her." 

If  I  thought  Kathy  might  give 
any  hint  during  our  ride  home  as 
to  what  it  was  parents  are  the  last 
to  know,  I  was  mistaken.  And  from 
experience  I  knew  that  prying 
would  get  me  nothing  but  a  surly 
wididrawal  from  all  conversation. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  Kathy 
and  I  had  seemed  almost  insepa- 
rable— so  close,  in  fact,  that  I  had 
been  concerned  about  how  depen- 
dent she  was  on  my  opinion  and 
approval.  Then  suddenly  there  had 
come  an  abrupt  change.  I  had 
ignored  the  sign  on  her  bedroom 
door  reading  PRIVATE,  KEEP 
OUT — and  had  found  that  she  was 
deadly  serious. 

Almost  overnight  her  often  em- 
barrassing demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion had  changed  to  sharp  criticism 
and  touchiness.  I  had  been  be- 
wildered and  hurt  until  I  consulted 
Arnold  Gesell's  excellent  book, 
Youth:  The  Years  From  Ten  to  Six- 
teen (Harper  &  Row,  $6.50).  It  was 
a  relief  to  know  that  Kathy  was  go- 
ing   through    a    normal    phase    of 


development  and  I  had  not 
inadvertently  given  birth  to  an 
antisocial  juvenile  shrew. 

Proud  of  her  I  was,  however, 
during  the  afternoon  as  she  system- 
atically assembled  her  camping 
equipment  for  the  overnight  cook- 
out  that  was  to  close  Christian 
Adventure  Week.  She  pulled  her 
bedroll  clown  the  attic  ladder  and 
stacked  it  neatly  with  her  overnight 
bag,  cosmetic  kit,  and  bed  linen 
in  the  back  hall. 

"I  have  to .  be  at  church  early 
tonight  to  help  serve,  and  I'm  on 
the  program  later,  so  I  know  I'd 
never  get  everything  together  in  the 
morning  before  we  leave,"  she  told 
me. 

Kathy  was  gone  again  by  the 
time  her  father  came  home.  He  was 
soothed  momentarily  by  Claude's 
praise,  but  he  did  not  think  I  had 
produced  much  evidence  of  spiri- 
tual guidance.  I  was  sorry  I  had 
not  created  a  more  spiritual  atmos- 
phere when  a  little  later  I  heard 
a  crash  in  the  back  hall,  a  sharp  cry 
of  pain,  and  a  few  frank  expletives. 

"Penny,  can't  Kathy  keep  her 
bedroll  out  of  the  hall?  If  I  ever  see 
that  kid  awake  again,  I'll  let  her 
have  it!" 

I  stayed  quietly  in  the  living 
room  until  the  storm  passed. 

When  Kathy,  with  bedroll  and 
baggage,  was  delivered  home  the 
morning  following  the  final  outing, 
there  were  deep  shadows  under  her 
violet  eyes,  and  she  looked  thin  and 
worn.  Even  her  hair  looked  tired, 
hanging  in  dark,  lank  strands.  The 
no-sleep  look.  My  blood  began  to 
boil.  Church  chaperones  who  let 
these  early  adolescents  frolic  all 
night! 

"I  want  you  to  understand  right 
now  this  is  the  last  of  these  ridicu- 
lous  overnight   deals,"   I    told   her 


UNEXCEPTIONAL  BEHAVIOR 


By  lean  Carpenter  Mergard 

The  children  play  quietly, 
Coloring    books, 
Dressing   their  dolls, 
Building  new  nooks, 
Piecing  out  puzzles 
And  games  of  their  own; 
The  children  are  angels — 
Till    I'm  on  the  phone. 


firmly  after  I  had  greeted  her  and 
made  some  forthright  comments  on 
how  she  looked.  I  helped  her  get 
her  gear  into  her  room.  "As  soon 
as  you've  had  a  bath,  you're  going 
to  bed  and  get  some  sleep  before 
your  father  sees  you.  I'll  call  you 
when  lunch  is  ready." 

She  was  still  sleeping  when  the 
telephone  rang.  It  was  Claude 
Peters. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something  that 
happened  last  night,  Penny.  I  think 
you  would  want  to  know,  and 
Kathy  might  not  tell  you,"  he  said. 

My  heart  leaped  into  my  diroat. 
Had  my  child  suffered  some  terrible 
experience?  Had  my  sharp  words 
kept  her  from  telling  me  something 
vital?  YHiispering  "Yes?"'  I  waited 
in  anguish  for  Claude's  voice  to 
continue. 

"Three  of  our  young  people  com- 
mitted dieir  lives  to  full-time  Chris- 
tian service.  Kathy  was  the  first  to 
step  forward." 

He  went  on,  saying  that  during 
the  week  our  daughter  had  demon- 
strated a  remarkable  spiritual 
growth  and  a  positive  action  toward 
faith,  that  her  questions  and  com- 
ments during  the  questing  times 
had  shown  her  deep  earnestness 
and  sincerity. 

I  hung  up  the  receiver  and  sat 
limply  by  die  phone.  Kathy's  deci- 
sion to  enter  the  field  of  Christian 
service  was  not  the  hub  of  my 
thinking.  Only  Kathy.  and  God.  and 
time  will  determine  her  eventual 
vocation. 

No.  my  thoughts  were  self- 
centered.  I  was  acutely  ashamed  of 
underestimating  the  depth  and 
seriousness  of  our  child's  involve- 
ment in  the  Christian  faith.  Jim 
and  I  had  sold  her  short,  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  others. 

Rut  shame  and  humility  merged 
quickly  with  gratitude.  During  this 
period  of  withdrawal  from  us, 
Kathy  had  been  wisely  led.  Coun- 
selors trained  in  guidance  and 
understanding  had  given  her  the 
freedom  and  respect  she  craved 
as  well  as  the  direction  toward  the 
Christian  life  she  needed. 

A  stirring  in  Kadiy's  bedroom 
made  me  sharply  aware  of  how 
close  the  future  was.  and  the  awe- 
some responsibility  that  was  mine. 
I  bowed  my  head  and  prayed  for 
help.  □ 
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At  sunrise,  ecumenical  work  campers  at  Guadalupe,  Arizona,  begin  a  new  day  on  their  project,  a  child-care  center. 


A  Summer  of  Work 


iHE  13  YOUNG  adults  who  signed  up  for  a  World 
Council  of  Churches  work  camp  in  Guadalupe,  Ari- 
zona, knew  a  few  things  about  their  summer  home 
before  they  arrived. 

They  had  been  told  that  Guadalupe's  5,000  residents, 
nearly  all  Spanish  speaking,  live  in  one  of  the  most 
economically  depressed  communities  in  the  United 
States;  that  they  live  a  marginal  existence,  working  for 
minimum  wages  at  seasonal  farm  jobs;  and  that  the 
majority  live  in  shacks. 

Guadalupe,  on  the  southeast  edge  of  expanding  Phoe- 
nix, has  come  to  life  during  the  last  two  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  community  organizing  which  has,  among  other 
things,  encouraged  many  residents  to  register  to  vote. 
Illiteracy,  unemployment,  and  family  problems  also 
have  begun  to  get  constructive  attention.  Presbyteri- 
ans and  Roman  Catholics  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  effort,  and  it  was  at  the  Guadalupe  Presbyterian 


Project  Director  Feliciano  Carino,  a  Filipino  and 
Presbyterian  theology  student,  taps  a  brick  to  remove  it 
from  its  mold,  while  Karin  Holmblad  of  Sweden 
sprays  others  during  the  curing  process. 
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Jan  Carina  and  Linda  Harned  cycle  through  Guadalupe,  most  of  whose  5,000  residents  are  Spanish  speaking. 


Mission  that  the  work  team  stayed.  But  the  work  of 
helping  the  people  to  help  themselves  has  just  started. 

The  work  campers,  who  volunteered  eight  weeks  of 
last  summer's  vacation  time,  came  to  do  just  one  small 
part  of  the  job— to  build  a  child-care  center. 

"Until  now,  when  mothers  worked  in  the  field,"  ex- 
plained Barbara  Seibert,  codirector  of  the  work  camp, 
"they'd  take  the  babies— some  just  a  few  months  old- 
out  into  the  fields,  where  they'd  park  them  under  a 
tree  and  leave  them  for  the  day." 

A  second  goal  of  the  project  was  to  provide  residents 
with  an  example  for  do-it-yourself  home  improvement. 
Before  the  care  center  building  was  started,  the  team 
made  the  bricks,  at  a  cost  of  1  to  20  each,  with  local 
materials  and  two  simple  hand  machines,  which  they 
left  in  the  community  at  summer's  end. 

"I've  certainly   gained  appreciation  of  natural  re- 


As  the  walls  of  the  child-care  center  rise. 

so  do  the  spirits  of  the  work  campers.  They  mastered 

skills  as  they  went  along,  after  first  enduring 

cracked  bricks  and  leaning  masonry  walls. 
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source,"  said  Bruce  McDonald,  one  of  two  Methodists 
who  participated  in  the  interdenominational  project. 
"I  look  out  there  at  the  building,  and  it's  still  hard  to 
believe  that  dirt,  water,  and  a  little  concrete  made  it." 

One  problem  was  that  the  only  member  who  had 
ever  done  similar  work  was  Barbara  Seibert,  just  hack 
from  a  Peace  Corps  assignment  in  Honduras.  "And  mv 
knowledge  wasn't  very  good,  actually,"  she  admits. 
Another  was  the  heat,  which  exploded  to  temperatures 
of  1 03,  1  OS-even  115. 

But  such  difficulties  seemed  only  to  increase  the  de- 
termination of  the  13.  They  learned  hrickmaking  and 
bricklaying  techniques,  and  advanced  the  start  of  their 
workday  to  5:30  a.m.,  six  days  a  week,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  few  comparatively  cool  hours. 

They  found  that  they  had  trouble  trying  to  explain 
their  mission,  even  to  their  local  construction  adviser. 
"Jose,  our  work  boss,  and  most  of  the  people  in  the 
community,  will  not  believe  these  kids  are  not  work- 
ing for  paw"  said  Barbara.  "They  can't  get  the  concept 
that  these  young  people  are  out  here  to  serve,  and  that 
they  paid  their  transportation  plus  $100  room  and 
board  just  to  sweat  in  the  sun." 

A  prime  frustration  of  many  of  the  work  campers 
was  that,  as  they  raced  to  finish  the  building,  they 
found  too  little  time  to  get  to  know  the  people.  Still, 
they  learned  much. 

Jeanne  Hazen,  a  graduate  student  in  sociology  at 
Columbia  University,  spent  nearly  every  available 
minute  talking  and  visiting  in  Guadalupe.  "These  are 
sharp  people,"  she  said.  Her  hope  is  that  church-re- 
lated projects  and  federal  antipoverty  programs,  par- 
ticularly those  directed  toward  training  and  motivat- 


Taking  time  out  for  the  amenities  of  life: 
The  do-it-yourself  spirit  comes  alive  as  Jeanne  Hazen 
wields  the  shears  and  Clark  Kepple  sits  quietly, 
seemingly  without  doubt  as  to  the  outcome. 


The  work  campers  are  housed  at  Guadalupe  Presbyterian  Mission,  where  their  kitchen  is  in  this  old  adobe  building. 
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Soutli  Mountain,  overlooking  Phoenix,  is  a  favorite  leisure-time  cooling-off  spot  when  the  temperature  soars. 


ing  younger  persons,  will  make  a  significant  impact. 

For  the  work  team,  study  also  was  a  part  of  the 
summer.  Bible  study  was  scheduled  weekly,  and  other 
evenings  were  spent  with  people  who  could  help  them 
understand  Guadalupe.  These  included  the  community 
organizer  and  Roman  Catholic  workers,  who  maintain 
the  only  other  mission  in  Guadalupe.  On  Sundays,  the 
team  visited  churches  around  Phoenix,  explaining  their 
work  and  Guadalupe's  needs. 

Camp  Director  Feliciano  Carino,  who  had  partici- 
pated in  work  camps  in  his  native  Philippines,  summed 
up  the  slimmer  this  way: 

"I  look  upon  this  project  as  a  tiny  portion  of  the 
overall  concern  for  Guadalupe  of  a  lot  of  other  people, 
including  churchmen  in  this  area."  □ 
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Tomorrow  uill  be  another  day  of  hard  labor, 
hut  tonight  Clark's  guitar  sweetens  the  desert  air. 


Human  Engineering— 
But  With  What  Values? 

The  church  is  being  asked  to  provide  its  unique  dimension  of  ethical  counsel 
to  a  scientific  community  whose  advancements  are  producing  anxiety-provoking  questions  for  us  all. 


VjTALILEO'S  1633  heresy  trial 
was  prompted  by  his  insistence 
that  a  scientific  discovery  contra- 
dicted church  doctrine.  For  sup- 
porting the  Copernican  system  that 
the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun 
— not  the  sun  around  the  earth — 
Galileo  was  found  "vehemently 
suspect  of  heresy"  and  ordered  to 
recant. 

Fortunately,  Galileo's  trial  repre- 
sented a  turning  point  in  the 
church's  relationship  to  science. 
Today's  scientist  works  without  any 
oppression  from  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities. The  modern  church  re- 
spects the  scientist  as  a  seeker  and 
possessor  of  truth.  It  retains,  how- 
ever, its  insistence  diat  the  well- 
being  of  the  human  personality  is 
still  of  greater  importance  than  any 
abstract,  impersonal  quest  for 
truth. 

Scientists,  aware  of  this  priority, 
now  are  turning  to  the  church  for 
ethical  guidance  in  such  areas  as 
biochemistry,  where  the  power  to 
improve  life  and  control  death  is 
soon  to  reach  astounding  levels. 
The  freedom  opened  up  in  the  17th 
century  has  resulted  in  scientific 
advances  which  literally  rush  ahead 
of  the  church's  conventional  ways 
of  speaking  about  man.  And  now 
the  church  is  being  asked  to  find 
ways  of  speaking  words  of  ethical 
guidance  which  are  relevant  to 
these  advances. 

Against     this     background,     35 


Machines  like  this  kidney  unit 

save  lives.  But,  with  more  patients 

thai]  machines,  icho  shall  choose 

the  ones  who  will  live? 


By  I  AMES  M.  WM  I 

Editor,  Christian  Advocate 


churchmen  from  six  Christian  de- 
nominations attended  a  National 
Conference  on  Human  Genetics 
and  Biochemistry  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  this  spring  tO  explore  the 
ethical  issues  raised  by  recent  and 
impending  achievements  in  "hu- 
man engineering." 

Participants  from  the  Methodist, 
Presbyterian  U.S.A.,  Episcopal, 
United  Church,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic communions  represented  both 
theological  and  scientific  communi- 


ties. Discussions  and  lectures 
ranged  from  the  ethics  of  trans- 
planting human  organs  to  the  moral 
implications  of  brain  manipulation. 
Resource  leaders  included  profes- 
sors of  anatomy,  physiology,  biol- 
ogy, theology,  genetics,  and  medi- 
cine1. 

A  conference  statement,  agreed 
upon  by  all  participants,  called 
upon  the  various  churches  to  rec- 
ognize the  "undreamed  of  skills  to 
manipulate    the    brain    as    well    as 
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every  other  organ  system  of  the 
human  body."  It  noted  that  new 
biochemical  and  genetic  develop- 
ments have  "brought  about  new 
methods  of  influencing  conception, 
genetic  potential,  fetal  growth  and 
development"  and  that  "corrective 
intervention  at  every  stage  of  em- 
bryonic development  is  becoming 
a  reality." 

As  Charlie  Brown  might  say, 
"The  theological  implications  alone 
are  staggering."  For,  as  conference 
participants  discovered,  the  tradi- 
tional categories  of  birth,  sexual 
mating,  life  and  death,  sickness  and 
health  demand  new  concepts  con- 
sistent with  discoveries  now  pres- 
ent or  pending  in  scientific  labora- 
tories. The  church  is  being  asked  to 
provide  its  unique  dimension  of 
ethical  counsel  to  a  scientific  com- 
munity whose  advancements  are 
producing  previously  unheard-of 
questions. 

What  rights,  for  example,  does  a 
man  have  concerning  his  own 
death?  And  when  does  death  come 
— when  the  brain  no  longer  con- 
tributes or  when  the  doctors  turn 
off  the  artificial  aids  that  alone  sus- 
tain life?  Is  refusal  to  take  advan- 
tage of  life-prolonging  methods  a 
form  of  suicide?  And  by  what  cri- 
teria should  a  doctor,  a  hospital, 
or  a  community  determine  which 
patients  should  be  served  by  kidney 
or  heart  machines?  With  more  pa- 
tients than  machines,  some  will  live, 
some  will  die.  Who  decides? 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
one  scientist  in  Italy  has  reported 
that  he  created  a  human  embryo 
by  uniting  an  ovum  with  a  sperm 
in  a  glass  womb.  This  "infant" 
was  reported  to  have  lived  for  59 
days.  What  if  this  method  is  per- 
fected and  babies  actually  are 
created  apart  from  a  human  womb? 
Who  are  the  parents?  Who  should 
determine  which  sperm  and  which 
ovum  are  used?  What  values  will 
govern  such  decisions? 

Participants  in  the  Washington 
conference  were  generally  agreed 
that  the  problems  posed  by  scien- 
tific advancements  demand  imme- 
diate study  by  the  church.  They 
noted  that  decisions  already  are 
being  made  in  these  areas,  and  that 
it  is  imperative  that  the  church  dis- 
cover its  appropriate  role  as  theo- 
logical   adviser    to    the    scientific 


community.  Acknowledging  that 
biomedical  science  is  moving  into 
areas  that  are  anxiety  provoking  for 
both  scientists  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, conference  participants  urged 
"mutual  trust  and  personal  contact" 
between  the  church  and  the  scien- 
tific community. 

The  scope  of  the  theological  task 
was  suggested  by  discussion  that 
the  day  may  come  when  chemicals 
in  human  chromosomes  (deoxy- 
ribonucleic acid,  commonly  ab- 
breviated DNA)  may  come  under 
man's  control.  At  that  point,  it 
would  be  possible  to  determine  the 
genetic  composition  needed  to  pro- 
duce persons  with  known  physical 
and  intellectual  capabilities. 

This  control  may  still  be  some 
generations  away,  but  it  is  already 
a  fact  that  thousands  of  babies  are 
born  each  year  from  artificial  in- 
semination— by  the  introduction  of 
sperm  from  an  anonymous  donor 
into  the  mother's  womb.  This  ad- 
vancement has  produced  the  legal 
question  of  who  is  actually  the 
father  of  such  a  child — the  doctor, 
sperm-father,  or  the  mother's  hus- 
band? Also,  is  it  possible  to  see 
such  mating  as  adultery  as  some 
churchmen  have  suggested? 

And,  even  more  pressing  upon 
parents,  what  is  the  moral  responsi- 
bility regarding  severely  retarded 
children?  As  the  study  of  human 
genetics  begins  to  reveal  which 
adults  are  carriers  of  defective 
genes,  should  these  parents  be  ad- 
vised not  to  have  children?  Minis- 
ters in  local  churches,  in  particular, 
may  face  this  counseling  problem. 
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'N  THE  other  hand,  what  is  a 
"normal"  child?  As  parents  and 
teachers  of  retarded  children  are 
well  aware,  the  capacity  to  give 
and  receive  love  is  seldom  retarded 
in  such  children. 

These  questions  will  become 
even  more  pressing  and  complex 
as  scientists  gain  further  knowledge 
in  biochemistry.  But  what  stan- 
dards can  we  rely  upon  for  making 
such  awesome  decisions? 

A  beginning  answer  came  from 
Dr.  Joseph  Fletcher  of  the  Episco- 
pal Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  who  told  the  con- 
ference that  love  was  the  "ultimate 
principle"  on  which  all  ethical  de- 


cisions should  be  made.  He  noted 
that  sheer  survival,  or  adherence 
to  a  natural  or  supernatural  law, 
could  not  take  precedence  over 
agape  love.  Unfortunately,  even 
this  statement  will  not  hold  still  for 
easy  application  in  every  case. 
What  is  needed  is  courageous  ex- 
amination of  painful  and  ambigu- 
ous problems  in  the  light  of  that 
love. 

During  one  discussion  on  experi- 
mentation, for  example,  questions 
were  raised  regarding  the  rights  of 
the  patient  on  whom  experiments 
are  being  conducted.  Dr.  Fletcher 
reminded  the  group  of  die  Nurem- 
berg Principles  (developed  after 
the  Nazi  War  Crime  trials)  which 
require  informed  consent  for  hu- 
man experimentations. 

But  even  this  apparently  sound 
principle  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  dying  patients  are  frequently 
at  lesser  levels  of  consciousness  or 
rationality,  and  are  unable  to  give 
informed  consent.  And  what  is  in- 
formed consent,  anyway?  Patients 
seldom  are  able  to  evaluate  prop- 
erly the  circumstances  surrounding 
their  case  with  any  great  degree  of 
objectivity. 

Even  more,  what  exactly  is 
moral?  A  Michigan  doctor  (not  at 
this  conference)  has  advocated  the 
use  of  condemned  criminals  for 
human  experimentation.  He  reasons 
that  since  society  has  already  con- 
demned a  man  to  die,  why  not  let 
the  condemned  man  elect  to  go 
under  permanent  anesthesia,  but 
with  the  understanding  he  would 
be  kept  alive  for  important  studies 
on  his  body?  This  seems  horrifying 
to  most  Christians — but  then,  so  is 
capital  punishment. 

Some  reservations  were  voiced  at 
the  conference  regarding  the  on- 
rush of  scientific  progress.  Im- 
proved health  for  many  may  still 
not  be  worth  the  danger  of  experi- 
mentation on  the  few.  But,  as  also 
was  noted,  all  medical  work  is 
finally  some  form  of  experimenta- 
tion, with  the  success  factor 
greater  or  lesser,  but  never  certain. 

It  was  this  constant  note  of  un- 
certainty, perhaps,  that  led  one 
participant  to  remind  the  group 
that  "good  things  are  always  ca- 
pable of  evil  deployment.  But  we 
cannot  refuse  to  do  good  just  be- 
cause we  fear  the  possible  evil."    □ 
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In  spite  of  community  tensions,  churchmen  of  this  Indiana  community  were  determined 
that  nothing  would  spoil  their  plans  to  bring  inner-city  children  into  their  homes  for  a  .  . 

Vacation  on  the  Farm 


By  ERNESTINE  C.  COEIELD,  Ass.uuir  i.i.i... 


o 


NE  night  last  March,  a  cross 
\\  is  burned  in  the  tiny  park  across 
the  street  from  the  parsonage  of 
the  Evangelical  United  Brethren- 
Methodist  Church  in  Brook,  Ind. 

dearly  it  was  no  coincidence 
that  the  fiery  symbol  appeared  the 
morning  before  a  group  of  Negro 
mothers  from  Gary,  Ind.,  arrived  to 
spend  an  afternoon  and  evening 
with  Brook  families  whom  their 
children  were  to  visit  in  July. 

Eighteen  Gary  children  were  to 
spend  a  week  in  the  homes  of  10 
Brook  church  families  and  another 
week  camping  with  Brook  young- 
sters. 

But  if  the  cross-burning  had  any 
effect  other  than  to  strengthen  the 
resolve  of  Brook  church  leaders  to 
follow  through  on  their  plans,  it 
was  not  apparent.  The  two-week 
program  went  through  pretty  much 
according  to  plan,  and  except  for 
minor  problems — which  had  less  to 
do  with  skin  color  than  with  the 
city  children's  adjustment  to  farm 
life — the  venture  was  regarded  as 
a  complete  success. 

Neither  the  Negro  children  nor 
their  parents  were  told  about  the 
cross-burning  until  long  afterward, 
after  the  exchange.  Even  then. 
Brook  church  leaders  brushed  it  off 
as  a  malicious  nuisance.  This  sum- 
mer 15  Brook  families  have  volun- 
teered to  host  another  group  of 
Negro  children  for  two  weeks. 

Why  did  the  EUB-Methodist 
churchmen  of  Brook,  a  prosperous 
rural  community  south  of  Gary,  de- 
cide to  invite  the  city  children  into 
their  homes? 

A  Study  in  Contrasts 
While  only  70  miles  separate  the 
two  communities,  they  appear  to 
have  little  in  common.  No  Negro 
has  ever  lived  in  Brook,  whose  pop- 
ulation is  "about  1,000  if  you  count 


Riding  horses  was  routine  to  Bonnie  St  role  (left)  of  Brook  hut  ivas  a  new 
adventure  for  Junijce  Clayton  (center)  and  Nadine  Finney  of  Gary. 


all  the  dogs  and  chickens."  The 
community's  chief  industry  is  ag- 
riculture and  its  farm  families  live 
comfortably,  enjoying  the  con- 
venience of  dishwashers,  power- 
lawn  mowers,  and  the  latest  mech- 
anized farming  equipment.  Some 
have  color  TV  sets,  boats,  even  air- 
planes, and  most  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college. 

By  contrast,  Gary,  the  heavily  in- 
dustrialized neighbor  of  Chicago, 
is  a  city  of  181,000  persons,  more 
than  half  of  them  Negroes.  Most 
Negro  families  are  found  in  six 
ghettoized  square  miles.  While  un- 
employment now  is  low,  most  wage 
earners  have  known  the  pinch  of 
hard  times. 

To  the  Rev.  William  L.  Peterson, 
however,  this  disparity  was  no  ob- 
stacle; in  fact,  it  was  an  advantage. 
Appointed   in   1964   to   the   yoked 


Methodist-EUB  parish  in  Brook 
(one  EUB  and  two  Methodist 
churches),  the  young  EUB  pastor 
brought  with  him  an  awareness  of 
the  needs  of  city  youngsters  gained 
in  working  with  an  inner-city  pro- 
gram in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  And  he 
was  convinced  that  some  sort  of  ex- 
change between  city  and  country 
youngsters  would  broaden  under- 
standings at  both  ends. 

But  how  to  get  his  idea  in  mo- 
tion? As  Mr.  Peterson  recalls: 

"I  talked  first  to  the  leaders  of 
the  parish,  our  joint  co-ordinating 
council.  We  didn't  talk  about  bring- 
ing Mexicans,  whites,  or  Negroes. 
We  just  wanted  some  city  children 
to  spend  a  week  in  our  homes  and 
a  week  camping  at  Willow  Slough 
Fish  and  Game  Preserve,  eight 
miles  from  town." 

From  Methodist   District  Super- 
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At  left,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gay  Lawrence  talk  with  Mrs.  Amanda  Moore 
(center)  about  experiences  their  children  shared.  At  right,  Billy  Abrams 
quaffs  a  refreshing  drink  while  boating  at  camp  ivith  Eddie  Norris. 


intendent  Eugene  Balsley  came  a 
suggestion  that  the  Brook  parish 
take  its  plan  to  Thomas  McMul- 
len,  director  of  Campbell  Friend- 
ship House,  a  Gary  community 
center  under  auspices  of  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions. 

Children  involved  in  the  settle- 
ment-house program  only  rarely 
come  into  contact  with  white  per- 
sons. When  the  idea  was  presented 
to  the  Friendship  House  staff,  Mrs. 
Lou  Jeanne  Walton,  program  direc- 
tor, was  skeptical.  But  she  agreed  to 
visit  Brook  and  talk  with  the 
church  group  about  their  plan. 

The  conversations  with  Mr. 
Peterson  and  Brook  parents 
changed  Mrs.  Walton's  attitude. 
With  other  staff  members,  she  set 
out  to  select  children  "who  would 
benefit  from  a  vacation;  moderate- 
ly adjusted,  not  typical  or  angelic, 
but  able  to  accept  supervision  from 
strangers." 

At  first  Gary  parents  objected 
with,  "My  child  will  have  to  work 
on  the  farm"  or  "My  child  has  never 
been  away  from  home."  Even  when 
parents  agreed,  others  objected. 
One  person  called  to  urge  that  a 
certain  boy,  "a  troublemaker,"  be 
taken  off  the  list.  The  boy  went — 
and  both  he  and  his  hosts  had  a 
good  time. 

Another  important  factor  in  con- 
vincing the  Gary  parents  was  the 
trip   two   Negro   mothers    made   to 


Brook  in  March.  They  wanted  first- 
hand information  about  the  project. 
As  one  of  die  mothers  put  it: 
"We  went  to  the  farms  where  the 
children  would  be  living.  I  was  just 
convinced  these  were  good  people, 
and  after  that  I  wasn't  worried  any 
more.  They  are  good  Christian 
people." 

Open  Resistance 

Meanwhile,  troubles  at  Brook 
were  just  beginning. 

"As  early  as  February  28,"  Pastor 
Peterson  recalls,  "we  announced 
that  the  visiting  boys  and  girls 
would  be  Negroes  from  Friend- 
ship House.  Everyone  seemed 
pleased  until  the  cross  was  burned. 
A  few  weeks  later  a  letter  appeared 
in  the  April  29  edition  of  the  Brook 
Reporter,  our  weekly  newspaper, 
written  by  a  man  in  our  adult  Sun- 
day-school class." 

The  letter  objected  that  the  proj- 
ect would  "create  discord  in  com- 
munity and  church,"  and  "serve  as 
an  open  invitation — that  the  com- 
munity would  welcome  the  colored 
people  to  live  in  our  community, 
thus  lowering  property  values."  It 
contended,  too,  that  "this  place- 
ment lias  been  underhanded — 
failing  to  mention  that  it  would  be 
an  entirely  colored  grouping." 

Mr.  Peterson  felt  he  had  to  an- 
swer die  attack.  His  reply  in  the 
Reporter's  Max    6  edition  said: 


"11  ic  program  within  the  church 
has  been  accepted  with  enthusiasm 
.  .  .  Persons  were  not  'pressured 
to  house  inner-city  children.  This 
program  is  voluntary  .  .  .  Our  chil- 
dren and  youth  will  be  living  in  an 
integrated  world.  Why  should  a 
community  try  to  isolate  itself  from 
the  world?" 

"After  my  letter  appeared."  says 
Mr.  Peterson,  "I  got  a  lot  of  per- 
sonal criticism.  The  program  was 
discussed  on  the  streets  and  over 
back  fences.  The  parish  council 
went  on  record  about  its  participa- 
tion from  the  start  so  the  commu- 
nity would  know  the  project  was 
part  of  the  church  program,  not  just 
something  the  minister  cooked  up." 

The  Sunday-school  member 
whose  letter  had  touched  off  debate 
then  declared  that  if  plans  went 
through  he  would  leave  the  church. 
He  was  not  actually  a  church  mem- 
ber, although  his  wife  did  belong, 
and  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
project  would  go  ahead,  he  and 
his  family  did  join  another  church. 

Even  after  publication  of  Mr. 
Peterson's  letter,  emotions  contin- 
ued high.  An  attorney  who  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  program  had  "nigger 
lover"  painted  on  the  street  near 
his  home.  Families  who  agreed  to 
host  the  children  also  were  under 
fire.  Richard  Burton,  an  appliance 
salesman-repairman  and  head  of  the 
only  nonfarm  host  family,  recalls: 
"Some  people  asked  me.  'What  arc 
you  trying  to  prove?* 

Even  for  an  older  couple,  the 
Leslie  Ormistons,  who  did  not  keep 
any  of  the  youngsters  but  who  sup- 
ported the  program,  things  were 
sometimes  tense.  "We  got  to  the 
place  we  didn't  even  mention  the 
children."  Mrs.  Ormiston  says. 

Perhaps  because  of  shocked  in- 
dignation which  the  cross  burning 
aroused  in  the  community,  the  two- 
week  visit  itself  was  unmarred  by 
further  disturbances. 

But  although  they  were  unaware 
of  the  cross-burning  or  the  other 
tensions  in  Brook,  the  Gary  boys 
and  girls  came  with  fears  of  their 
own.  Said  one  12-year-old:  "I  was 
scared  when  we  got  off  the  bus. 
There  were  too  many  white  peo- 
ple." 

As  the  first  week  progressed. 
however,  new  experiences  and 
youthful  exuberance  quieted  fears 
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on  both  sides.  Typical  was  the  Bur- 
ton family's  experience.  With  three 

sons    of    their    own,     the     Bullous 

acted  as  temporary  parents  to  two 
Gary  boys.  Says  Burton: 
"We  found  that  boys  are  boys. 

There  were  times  wlieii  they  didn't 
get  along.  But  brothers  don't  get 
along  all  the  time  either." 

Friends  Offer  Help 

New  friends  or  the  project  ap- 
peared, too.  "People  who  didn't 
take  an  active  part  did  little  things," 
Burton  recalls.  "One  lady  baked 
fresh  bread.  Another  sent  fresh 
fruit  and  showed  films.  Another 
made  ice  cream  and  cake.  The  post- 
master's wife  offered  her  backyard 
for  a  wiener  roast  for  the  children." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Cooper,  dairy 
farmers  and  parents  of  one  7-year- 
old  son,  had  two  boys,  9  and  10,  in 
their  home. 

"Any  work  we  did,  we  let  them 
do,"  says  Cooper.  "Our  boy  brings 
the  cows  in  for  milking,  and  we 
asked  if  they  wanted  to  go  with 
him.  They  looked  dubious  and  said, 
'What  are  we  going  to  bring  them 
in?'  When  they  saw  the  cows,  the 
boys  thought  they  were  horses  and 
wanted  to  ride  them. 

"We  have  a  backyard  swimming 
pool  and  they  were  always  in  it. 
Our  son  was  a  little  afraid  of  water, 
and  they  helped  him  overcome 
some  of  his  fear.  They  called  us 
'Mother'  and  'Father'  and  our  par- 
ents 'Grandma'  and  'Grandpa.'  I 
saw  one  of  the  boys  at  Campbell 
Friendship  House's  open  house  last 
November.  He  had  tears  in  his  eyes 
when  he  saw  me  and  came  run- 
ning." 

A  minor  crisis  developed  the  first 
day  when  it  appeared  that  there 
weren't  enough  guests  to  fill  all 
the  invitations.  The  Gerald  Ger- 
brachts  and  their  four  sons,  who 
live  on  a  grain  farm,  waited  all  day 
for  two  expected  guests  to  arrive. 

"For  two  months  we  had  looked 
forward  to  having  the  children,  and 
one  of  my  boys  was  in  tears,"  said 
Gerbracht.  "Finally,  we  called  the 
church  and  learned  that  our  papers 
had  been  misplaced.  Fortunately 
for  us,  another  family  had  can- 
celled because  of  illness,  so  we  got 
their  boy.  We  would  have  been  a 
disappointed  family  if  he  hadn't 
stayed  with  us." 


Mis.  Rex  Montgomery,  another 
farm  wile,  recalls  humorous  inci- 
dents. "A  neighbor  saw  the  kids  in 
a  field  ami  said,  M\    j our  children 

certainly  got  suntanned!'  My  hus- 
band's parents  have  a  dairy,  lie 
took  the  boys  over  there  and  asked 
if     they    wanted    some    fresh    milk. 

They  said,  'No — it  isn't  pasteur- 
ized." 

Thoughtfully,  she  added,  "One 
ol  the  Gary  boys'  mothers  wrote  a 
note  saying,  'Von  can  swim.  But 
do  be  careful.'  Isn't  that  just  like 
any  mother?" 

And  still  another  Gary  mother, 
Mrs.  Eloise  Moore,  admitted  she 
was  anxious  about  her  son's  stay  in 
Brook:  "I  telephoned  Mr.  Peterson 
just  to  check  after  he  had  been 
gone  only  three  days." 

Twelve-year-old  Billy  of  Gary 
confessed  some  disappointment:  "I 
expected  lots  of  horses  and  cows, 
but  my  folks  had  sheep.  It  was 
nice,  but  I  like  horses." 

Then  his  eyes  lighted  up.  "We 
used  a  tractor  to  dig  a  swimming 
pool  in  the  backyard.  We  went 
hunting  fox — just  us  four  boys.  And 
I  passed  my  swimming  test  down 
there,"  he  added  proudly. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  were 
minor  problems  of  homesickness 
among  some  of  the  Gary  children, 
but  it  worked  in  reverse,  too.  Said 
11-year-old  Leotis,  "By  Friday  of 
the  second  week,  I  was  ready  to 
come  home.  But  when  I  got  back 
to  Gary,  I  wanted  to  be  back  in 
Brook." 

Another  boy  wrote  back  to  his 
temporary  family  in  Brook:  "I 
cried  all  night  after  I  got  home." 
And  the  mother  of  another  young- 
ster reported,  "My  son  didn't  want 
to  come  home.  He  said,  'Mr.  Gay 
has  some  more  weeds  for  me  to 
pull.'  I  was  so  glad  I  had  let  him 
and  his  sister  go." 

Friendships  Continue 
The  experience  has  led  to  con- 
tinuing friendships  between  Brook 
families  and  their  young  guests. 
Since  last  July,  several  Gary  fami- 
lies have  visited  Brook,  and  some 
of  the  children's  host  families  have 
been  to  the  city  to  see  them  again. 
Letters  and  gifts  also  have  been 
exchanged. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  ex- 
perience,  at   least   for   one    Brook 


father,  came  on  the  last  daj  ol  the 
two-week  venture  when  several 
Gary  parents  came  on  the  bus  to 
Brook   to   esc  oil    then    youngsti  i 

home,  fanner  hex  Montgomi  I 
talking  with  a  Gary  lather,  dis- 
covered that  parents  on  both  sides 
Unknowingly  shared  the  same  wor- 
ries before  the  visit  started,  "lie 
thought  that  we  had  lost  our  minds 
to  start  such  a  thing,"  chuckled 
Montgomery.  "But  both  ol  us  hit 
the  program  worked  out   fine." 

Plan   Changes   This   Year 

Brook  leaders  learned  valuable 
lessons  from  the  first  year's  experi- 
ence. One  thing  on  which  everyone 
agreed  was  that  the  resident  camp- 
ing program,  which  took  both  Gary 
and  Brook  youngsters  to  Willow 
Slough  Fish  and  Game  Preserve  for 
their  second  week  together,  was 
not  as  successful  as  planners  ex- 
pected. It  disrupted  the  project  just 
at  the  point  when  the  Brook  hosts 
and  the  Gary  children  were  getting 
well  acquainted.  And  conditions  at 
the  camp,  including  sleeping  bags 
and  tents,  mosquitoes  and  chiggers, 
were  just  too  primitive  for  inex- 
perienced campers. 

There  will  be  a  camp  program 
again  this  year,  but  it  will  be  for 
only  five  or  six  hours  a  day  so  the 
children  can  spend  the  rest  of  the 
time  with  their  host  families — and 
get  plenty  of  sleep  every  night. 

In  Gary,  both  children  and  par- 
ents are  eager  for  the  second  year's 
project  to  start.  Says  Mrs.  Walton: 

"Most  of  the  children  truly  en- 
joyed themselves  last  year.  Some 
who  didn't  go  last  year  say  they 
want  to  go  next  time.  I  would  say 
it  brought  spiritual  growth  and  so- 
cial growth.  One  little  girl  told  me, 
'They  are  no  different  from  us.' " 

To  which  a  Gary  mother  added: 

"I  think  it  was  a  good  experience 
for  the  children  because  they  had 
never  been  on  a  farm,  and  it  was 
good  for  them  to  live  with  white 
people.  I  went  down  on  the  bus  to 
bring  the  children  home,  and  I  got 
a  great  deal  out  of  the  way  the 
people  treated  us  and  invited  us 
back.  It  made  me  feel  as  if  I  took 
a  notion  to  go  back,  I'd  be  wel- 
come anytime." 

That,  says  Mr.  Peterson,  is  just 
the  impression  which  Brook  fami- 
lies intended  to  give.  □ 
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OPEN  PULPIT  /  Drawn  from  sermons  by  Methodist  ministers 


The  Slavery  and 


Freedom  of  TRUTH 


BY   LEROY  C.   HODAPP 

District  Superintendent,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


T. 


HERE  IS  AN  old  quip,  which 
probably  goes  back  at  least  as  far 
as  Joe  Miller's  jokebook,  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  three  sides  to 
every  story — your  side,  my  side, 
and  the  truth. 

Even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, it  is  difficult  to  recognize 
right  from  wrong.  It  is  understand- 
able, therefore,  that  one  of  the  most 
pressing  moral  problems  of  an  un- 
steady society,  such  as  the  one  in 
which  we  live,  is  the  absence  of 
truth. 

For  instance,  in  one  year  an  esti- 
mated 500,000  grocery  carts  were 
stolen  from  supermarkets  of  the 
United  States.  At  $30  a  cart,  the 
loss  amounted  to  $15  million.  This 
fact,  together  with  similar  incidents, 
has  prompted  a  national  grocery- 
chain  executive  to  calculate  that  15 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  food  in 
America  is  used  by  retailers  to  re- 
place stolen  goods. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  form  of 
untruth.  A  group  of  insurance  ex- 
perts revealed  last  year  that  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  all  claims 
they  receive  are  tainted  with  fraud. 
And  a  New  York  hotel  manager  re- 
cently said  that,  while  he  does  not 
care  if  unmarried  couples  register 
as  husband  and  wife  in  his  estab- 
lishment, he  is  angered  if  a  single 
man  takes  a  room  and  then  brings 
in  a  woman.  The  reason:  this  is 
cheating  the  hotel. 

Coming  to  my  desk  each  week 
are  copies  of  communist  publica- 
tions from  Africa  and  Red  China. 


One  does  not  need  to  read  beyond 
the  headlines  to  recognize  that 
truth  in  one  portion  of  our  world 
is  blatant  falsehood  in  another.  Or, 
closer  to  home,  compare  Bill  Buck- 
ley's newspaper  column  to  the 
Herblock  cartoons.  The  same 
"truth"  appears  to  come  out  differ- 
ently, depending  upon  the  inter- 
preter. 

Struggle  for  truth  is  no  recent 
innovation.  Aristotle  located  the  in- 
ability to  determine  truth  by  paral- 
leling the  dogmatism  of  youth  to 
the  maturity  of  old  age.  Whereas 
the  young  man  says,  "I  know," 
wrote  the  ancient  Greek  sage,  the 
old  man  is  content  with  the  more 
modest  claim,  "I  think." 

But  perhaps  it  still  remains  for 
the  biblical  character  Pontius  Pilate 
to  express  our  eternal  human  quan- 
dary most  accurately  and  suc- 
cinctly when  he  asks  the  simple 
question,  "What  is  truth?" 

The  Negative  Side 
Ultimate  truth  is  not  a  single 
statement,  or  even  a  series  of  state- 
ments, concerning  the  nature  of 
reality.  Despite  our  constant,  neces- 
sary attempts  to  confine  absolute 
truth  to  a  set  of  abstract  principles, 
this  kind  of  axiomatic  approach  to 
ultimate  reality  never  is  successful. 
One  of  our  most  insatiable  hu- 
man desires  is  to  capture  decisive 
truth  in  some  short  formula  or  some 
simple  statement.  This  is  the  desire 
which  leads  primitive  man  to  ac- 
count  for   all    natural    phenomena 


by  deifying  the  wind  or  the  stream 
or  the  tree.  It  leads  civilized  man 
to  express  his  emotional  experi- 
ences in  works  of  art,  his  physical 
and  mental  experiences  in  ritual 
and  creeds. 

These  human  expressions,  re- 
duced to  communicable  form  on 
cam-as  or  paper  or  tape,  un- 
doubtedly are  valuable.  They  en- 
able one  generation  to  build  upon 
the  experiences  of  the  past  and  to 
profit  by  the  trial  and  error  of  an- 
other. 

These  discoveries  rightly  may  be 
called  "truth,"  for  they  offer  the 
best  insight  of  humanity  into  the 
nature  of  ultimate  reality.  But,  they 
must  be  labeled  "truth"'  with  a  small 
t.  It  is  the  human  claim  to  possess 
absolute  "Truth"'  which  leads  to 
inquisition,  brutality,  genocide,  and 
limitless  odier  forms  of  violence 
and  destruction. 

The  biblical  story  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  dares  not  be  ignored  at 
this  point.  The  forbidden  fruit  is 
offered  by  the  serpent  with  the  sug- 
gestion: "When  you  eat  of  it.  your 
eyes  will  be  opened,  and  you  will 
be  like  God,  knowing  good  and 
evil." 

Whenever  a  man  attempts  to 
play  God,  claiming  that  he  holds 
ultimate  knowledge  concerning 
good  and  evil,  or  truth  and  un- 
truth, then  the  human  creature  has 
overstepped  his  legitimate  bounds, 
and  the  result  inevitably  is  evil  and 
demonic. 

Jesus    of    Nazareth    is    crucified. 
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Joan  of  Arc  is  burned.  The  dis- 
coveries ot  Galileo  and  Copernicus 
are  banned.  Adult  Hitler  attempts 
to  exterminate  a  whole  race  of  peo- 
ple. Slave  Camps  are  built  in  Si- 
beria. Bombings  and  murders  erupt 
in  Birmingham — all  in  the  name  ol 
Truth,  which  some  distorted  hu- 
man mind  claims  to  possess  in  in- 
fallible propositional   form. 

Every  Person  Knows  Something 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  con- 
cluded, "The  most  unlikely  person 
that  yon  ever  will  meet  knows 
something  that  yon  very  much  need 
to  know."  No  man  has  ultimate 
Truth.  We  all  can,  and  must,  learn 
from  one  another.  To  claim  for  it 
ultimate  authority  is  to  use  truth  to 
enslave,  rather  than  to  set  free. 

This  partly  is  because  of  the  limi- 
tations of  language,  and  of  our 
incompetence  to  communicate  per- 
fectly. But,  to  an  even  greater  de- 
gree, it  is  because  of  my  inability 
as  a  human  being  to  separate  my 
thought  from  my  being.  Who  I  am 
determines  how  and  what  I  think, 
and  my  statement  of  Truth  always 
is  biased. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith  illus- 
trates this  quite  honestly  in  an  arti- 
cle in  Harper's: 

"My  own  interest  in  the  Harvard 
retirement  plan  slumped  appall- 
ingly when  my  books  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  best-seller  lists  and  my 
wife,  quite  unexpectedly,  became 
the  beneficiary  of  the  small  rem- 
nants of  a  New  England  fortune 
founded,  we  believe,  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  better  horse  blan- 
ket. 

"Why,  we  wondered,  should  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  share 
so  handsomely  in  the  royalties 
when  it  had  had  no  part  in  the 
lonely  agonies  of  composition? 
Should  not  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
that  produced  those  blankets  be 
better  rewarded  in  the  present 
generation?  For  one  fleeting  mo- 
ment, Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom had  their  chance."  1 

Which  one  of  us,  if  honest,  could 
not  divulge  a  similar  awareness  that 
our  personal  existence  colors  our 
attitude  toward  truth?  It  appears 
that  truth  is  much  more  a  matter 


1  From  Let  Us  Beein :  An  Invitation  to  Ac- 
tion on  Poverty,  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  in 
Harper's,  March,  1964.  ©  1964  by  Harper  <fc 
Row,  Publishers,  Inc.   Used  by  permission. — Eds. 


of  being  than  a  matter  ol  axiomatic 
thinking  or  reasoning. 

\t    this    point.    Christian    faith 

makes  its  claim.  Jesus  speaks  ol 
"doing  what  is  true"  and  ol  "being 
in  the  truth."  Truth,  lor  him,  is  not 
propositional,  but  personal.  Thus, 
the  early  church,  expressing  its 
faith  through  the  author  ol  the  Cos- 
pel  according  to  John,  places  upon 
the  lips  of  Jesus  the  audacious 
claim,  "I  am  the  Truth."  Strangely 
enough,  coming  Irom  this  Person, 
such  a  profession  does  not  appear 
ridiculous. 

We  begin  to  understand  what  the 
late  Archbishop  William  Temple 
meant  when  he  stated  that  the  ul- 
timate Truth  is  not  a  system  of 
propositions  grasped  by  a  perfect 
intelligence  but  a  personal  Being 
apprehended  by  love. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Christian  un- 
derstanding of  the  elusive  nature 
of  truth.  Ultimate  Truth  is  love. 
That  which  produces  love  and 
unity  and  peace  and  beauty  is  true; 
that  which  sows  hatred  and  discord 
and  ugliness  and  dissension  is  false. 

How  foolish,  then,  are  those 
Christians  who  speak  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  or  of  certain  doctrines 
about  Jesus,  as  being  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Christ,  himself, 
is  the  Truth.  Teachings  and  doc- 
trines, when  granted  absolute  au- 
thority, tend  to  enslave. 

Allegiance  to  a  Person  whose  be- 
ing is  love  alone  evokes  the  Truth 
which  sets  men  free. 

When  Men  Fear  Freedom 
Most  men  fear  this  kind  of  Chris- 
tian freedom.  Thus  the  church  has 
attempted  to  bind  men  by  rules  and 
regulations  which  supposedly  con- 
tain divine  truth.  But  such  laws  al- 
ways subdue  and  crush  the  human 
spirit.  They  prompt  slavery  and 
fear  rather  than  freedom  and  love. 
Nowhere  is  this  better  depicted 
than  in  Dostoevski's  Legend  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitor.  The  scene  is 
Seville,  in  Spain,  during  the  worst 
days  of  the  Inquisition.  In  his  in- 
finite mercy,  Christ  comes  again 
to  walk  the  streets  of  the  city, 
where  only  the  day  before  almost 
a  hundred  heretics  had  been 
burned  "to  the  glory  of  God"  and 
in  the  name  of  "Truth." 

As  he  is  surrounded  by  adoring 
crowds,  the  guards  of  the  Inquisi- 


tion seize  the  figure  ol  <  In  i  ,i  and 

lead  him  away  to  a  .l.n  k  dungeon. 
There,    in    the    blackness    ol    night, 

the  Grand  [nquisitoi  comes  in  \  isit 
him  and  to  protest  his  presence. 

"Thou  didst  desire  in. ins  Iree 
love,"    he    begins,    "that    he    should 

follow    thee    freely,    enticed    and 

taken   captive  by   thee.    In    plate  ol 
the    ancient    rigid    law,    man    must 

hereafter  with  Iree  heart  decide  f « > ■ 

himself    what    is  good   and   what    is 

evil,  having  only  thy  image  before 
him  as  his  guide.  .  .  . 

"How  is  the  weak  soul  to  blame 
that  is  unable  to  receive  such  t<  i 
rible  gilts?  .  .  .  St),  we  have  cor- 
rected thy  work  and  found  it  upon 
miracle,  mystery,  and  authority.  .  .  . 
We  shall  triumph  and  shall  be 
Caesars,  and  then  we  shall  plan 
the  universal  happiness  of  man — 
that  is,  someone  to  worship,  some- 
one to  keep  his  conscience,  some 
means  of  uniting  all  in  one  unan- 
imous and  harmonious  ant  heap. 
We  shall  tell  them  that  every  sin 
will  be  expiated,  if  it  is  done  with 
our  permission,  and  they  will  have 
no  secrets  from  us. 

"And  they  will  be  glad  to  believe 
our  answer,  for  it  will  save  them 
from  the  great  anxiety  and  terrible 
agony  they  endure  at  present  in 
making  a  free  decision  for  them- 
selves. .  .  .  Tomorrow  thou  shalt 
see  that  obedient  flock  who,  at  a 
sign  from  me,  will  hasten  to  heap 
up  the  hot  cinders  about  the  pile 
upon  which  I  shall  burn  thee  for 
coming  to  hinder  us.  For  if  anyone 
has  ever  deserved  our  fires,  it  is 
thou.  Tomorrow  I  shall  burn  thee. 
I  have  spoken." 

Then,  in  silence,  the  Inquisitor 
awaits  an  answer.  But,  rather  than 
reply  with  words  (which  are  too 
feeble  to  hold  the  truth  demanded 
by  the  occasion),  the  Christ  simply 
approaches  the  old  man  and  softly 
kisses  him  on  the  cheek.  This  is  his 
answer.  And  that  answer  is  true, 
because  it  is  love. 

"What  is  Truth?"  For  the  Chris- 
tian, it  is  being  in  Christ  and  living 
in  his  love.  It  is  responding  mo- 
ment by  moment  to  the  unmerited 
grace  of  God.  This  Truth  cannot 
be  written  in  abstract  principle.  A 
Christian  is  not  someone  who  be- 
lieves something,  however  orthodox 
the  doctrine.  He  is  one  who  loves, 
and  therefore  does  the  Truth.     □ 
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To  find  out  what  happens  inside  a  mission  field — and  to  laymen  on  a  working  visit — 
a   North  Carolina  church  organized  a  medical  team  for  a  whirlwind  mission  to  Bolivian  Methodism. 
A  Together  staff  member  who  traveled  with  them  reports  on  the  work  done  by  team  members 
who  practiced  healing  skills  in  four  scattered   mission   hospitals  and  clinics. 

For  Eight  Days 
They  Healed  the  Sick 


Text  and  Pictures  by  NEWMAN  CRYER 

Associate   Editor,  TOGETHER 


E 


iVEN  THE  North  Carolina  doctors  who  volun- 
teered to  go  wondered  just  what  they  could  accom- 
plish during  so  brief  a  mission.  Their  entire  trip  would 
take  the  better  part  of  three  weeks,  but  they  would 
have  only  eight  days  in  Bolivia.  Actual  workdays 
would  be  cut  to  five  at  most  and  some  members  would 
have  even  less  time  to  practice  healing  skills. 

Now  they  no  longer  have  to  wonder.  To  an  ob- 
server, at  least,  these  doctors  who  gave  up  practices 
at  home  and  paid  their  own  expenses  accomplished  an 
amazing  amount  of  good  on  their  whirlwind  trip. 

Because  they  took  2,000  doses  of  precious  vaccine 
with  them,  it  is  expected  that  no  child  in  one  low- 
lands frontier  town  will  die  from  whooping  cough, 
tetanus,  or  diphtheria  during  the  bad  season  this  year. 
The  doctors  also  did  medical  and  dental  work  in  four 
scattered  clinics  and  outposts  that  would  not  have 
been  done  had  they  not  gone  to  Bolivia.  Missionary 
doctors  are  few,  and  all  are  overworked. 

The  North  Carolina  medical  team  consisted  of  five 
physicians,  two  dentists,  a  hospital  administrator,  two 
laymen  who  served  as  helpers,  two  journalists,  and  the 
Rev.  William  B.  Bobbitt,  Jr.,  who  organized  the  team 
as  a  commission  on  missions  project  of  the  Myers  Park 
Methodist  Church  in  Charlotte,  where  he  is  an  asso- 
ciate minister. 

This  church  previously  had  sent  laymen  on  work 
projects  to  Costa  Rica.  Rs  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  Clay 
Madison,  conference  missions  chairman,  learned  of  the 
great  need  in  Bolivia  through   Bishop  Sante   UbertO 


The  Ren.  William  B.  Bobbitt,  Jr.,  recruits 

Dr.  J.  Homer  Guion,  a  dentist  of  Charlotte,  N.C., 

to  join  the  13-member  medical  team  to  work  in  Bolivia 

for  eight  days  on  a  miss-ion  project  sponsored 

by  the  Myers  Park  Methodist  Church. 
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Barbieri,  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  a  year  of  preparation 
went  into  the  medical-team  project. 

Methodists  in  Bolivia  work  mainly  with  the  Aymara 
Indians,  and  the  team  physicians  found  that  most  of 
these  people  have  tuberculosis  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Much  is  tuberculosis  of  the  bone  resulting  from 
improperly  treated  or  untreated  injuries.  Dr.  John  C. 
Glenn,  Jr.,  Charlotte  radiologist  member  of  the  team, 
said  after  the  mission,  "I  saw  more  tuberculosis  in 
Bolivia  in  one  week  than  I  saw  at  home  in  10  years." 


The   medical  team   follows   Bolivian   tradition, 

getting  photographed  with  llamas  at  the  La  Paz  airport, 

world's  highest  commercial  field  at  13,508  feet. 


Dr.  li.  David  Daniel  (left),  of  Sylva,  N.C., 

and  Mr.  Bohbitt  offer  a  child  candy  outside  the  hospital 

in  Montero  where  Dr.  Daniel  worked  for  a  week. 


Splitting  into  small  groups  to  work  in  three  separate 
regions  or  the  country,  team  members  got  a  close  look 
at  Bolivia's  health  and  sanitation  picture. 

Dr.  R.  David  Daniel,  pediatrician  of  Sylva,  N.C., 
worked  with  the  group  in  Montero.  He  saved  the  life 
of  one  baby  brought  in  suffering  from  kwashiorkor 
syndrome,  a  condition  of  dehydration  and  severe  mal- 
nutrition. A  transfusion  was  necessary  and  team  mem- 
ber Kays  Gary,  columnist  for  The  Charlotte  Observer, 
was  quick  to  offer  his  type  O,  Rh-negative  blood.  Al- 


together, Dr.  Daniel  examined  57  persons  during  his 
brief  stay  in  Montero,  including  missionary  children. 

Not  all  his  patients  could  be  helped.  Penicillin 
would  aid  the  skin  condition  of  one  child  with  count- 
less pustules  over  her  body,  but  the  same  drug  would 
only  worsen  a  fungus  infection  of  her  mouth.  No  drugs 
were  available  to  heat  the  fungus  directly. 

Dr.  Alberto  Santana,  Spanish-speaking  surgeon  of 
Atlanta  who  interpreted  for  the  team,  treated  more 
than  25  patients.  His  work  at  Montero  included  two 


Dr.  John  R.  Bender   (left),  Winston-Salem  general  practitioner,  works  at  Warisata,  a  village  on  the  altiplano. 


Dr.  Stewart,  orthopedist  of  Charlotte,  N.C., 

X-rays  a  boy's  heel  for  possible  fracture,  then   operates 

to  drain  infection  of  a  three-week-old  injury. 


Blood  from  a  medical  team  member  gave  this  adopted 
boy  a  new  chance  for  life.  A  scalp  transfusion  was  made 
since  a  vein  in  his  tiny  arm  could  not  be  found. 
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major  operations  and  the  forceps  delivery  of  a  baby 
whose  mother  had  been  in  difficult  labor  4S  hours. 
The  proud  father  named  his  firstborn  son  "Alberto." 

Dr.  Santana  was  impressed  with  the  respect  for 
Methodists  he  found  in  Bolivia.  At  a  police  check- 
point, the  Jeep  he  was  riding  in  was  waved  through 
with  the  comment,  "You  Methodists  are  good  people. 
you  can  keep  going." 

Dr.  Carey  T.  Wells,  Jr.,  dentist  of  Canton,  figures 
he  saw  125  patients  and  pulled  300  teeth,  judging  by 
doses  of  anesthetic  used.  The  hospital  charged  the 
equivalent  of  24c  for  each  tooth  pulled.  The  dentist 
was  struck  by  the  dedication  and  creativity  of  the 
missionaries,  particularly  the  amount  of  work  being 
done  to  train  people  in  better  methods  of  agriculture, 
personal  hygiene,  and  home  economics. 

In  the  altiplano  region,  the  13,000-foot-high  table- 
land  stretching  through  the  Andes  Mountains.  Dr. 
William  S.  Stew  art  IV.  a  Charlotte  orthopedic  surgeon. 
worked  in  Ancoraimes  with  bone  injuries  and  diseases. 
Improvisations  often  were  necessary.  Dr.  Stewart  used 
bathroom  tissue  to  cover  arms  or  legs  before  applying 
plaster  casts,  because  cotton  lining  material  was  not 
available.  He  treated  37  patients. 

Dr.  J.  Homer  Guion,  who  practices  dentistry  in 
Charlotte,  used  the  only  scat  to  be  found  in  the  12-bed 
Reck  Medical  Center  as  a  dentists  chair.  The  absence 


.\  skylight  serves  as  a  light  box  for  Dr.  Stewart 
to  read  an   X  ray  at   Beck  Medical  Center.  Ancorainu  s. 
//   is  the  first  modem  clinic  in  the  region,  and  honors 
the  man   who  started  Methodist  medical  work  there. 
Its  resident  physician  is  alone  in  the  area. 
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Assisted  by  the  oldest  daughter  of  a  family  spending  a  year  in  Bolivia  as  Laymen's  Overseas  Service  volunteers. 
Dr.  Cuion  docs  dental  work  at  the  Beck  clinic.  He  found  good  teeth  among  the  Indians,  due  to  a  hard  diet. 


of  chairs  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  Indians  are 
accustomed  to  sitting  on  the  ground  or  the  floor — and 
staff  members  are  too  busy  to  sit. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  local  nurse,  Dr.  John  R. 
Bender  worked  at  Warisata,  a  rocky,  bleak  village  be- 
tween Ancoraimes  and  La  Paz.  He  was  the  most  iso- 
lated member  of  the  team.  There  the  Winston-Salem 
general  practitioner  found  a  man  with  tuberculosis 
and  vomiting  blood  within  walking  distance  of  the 
tiny  one-room  outpost  clinic.  He  visited  a  family  of 
seven  living  in  a  one-room  adobe  house,  six  of  them 
bedridden  with  fever.  He  treated  a  woman  in  heart 
failure,  and  was  frustrated  by  the  feeling  that,  when 
he  left,  some  of  his  62  patients  would  revert  to  patron- 
izing local  medicine  men  and  tooth-pullers  who  "treat" 
mostly  with  herbs,  rituals,  and  magic  words. 

Less  dramatic,  perhaps,  though  not  less  important, 
was  the  work  two  team  members  did  at  Pfeiffer  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia's  capital.  Dr.  Glenn 
made  use  of  mechanical  know-how  to  assemble  vitally 
needed  X-ray  equipment,  and  spent  several  days  con- 
sulting with  the  X-ray  technician  regarding  improved 
methods  and  procedures. 

A  veteran  of  a  previous  mission  to  Haiti,  the  Char- 
lotte radiologist  said,  "My  admiration  for  Soudi  Ameri- 
can people  grew  tremendously.  They  are  not  lazy, 
shiftless,  or  indifferent.  Many  are  ignorant,  yes,  but 
something  can  be  done  about  ignorance." 

Billy  G.  McCall,  on  loan  to  the  team  from  the  Duke 
Endowment,  is  a  specialist  in  administration  who 
works  with  many  hospitals.  His  task  in  La  Paz  and  in 
Montero  was  to  study  procedures  and  help  local  hos- 
pital administrative  personnel  improve  systems. 

The  North  Carolina  medical  team  showed  Bolivians 


that  Christian  laymen  have  concern  for  them.  Team 
members  got  a  new  understanding  of  the  depth  of  the 
country's  sickness,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  a 
firsthand  look  inside  a  mission  field. 

But  though  they  accomplished  much  in  eight  days, 
a  great  need  remains  for  a  continuing  stream  of  visit- 
ing specialists  to  work  for  terms  of  a  month  or  longer, 
helping  overworked  missionary  doctors  and  equip- 
ping more  Bolivians  to  continue  the  task.  □ 


Bishop  Sante  Ubcrto  Barbieri  welcomes  the  team. 
He  presides  over  Methodism  in  the  Buenos  Aires  Area, 
which  includes  Bolivia.  It  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  the  team  came  to  this  country. 
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Fiesta  is  the  glue  of  society  in  villages  of  Bolivia's  high  plateau,  and  everyone  turns  out. 


BOLIVIA: 

Still  a  Land  of  Decision 


Text  and   Pictures  by  Newman  Cryer,  Associate  Editor 


JLjVERY  schoolboy  at  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  wants  to  climb  the 
Devil's  Tooth.  You  notice  this 
sharp  peak  when  you  stand  on 
campus  and,  clouds  permitting, 
scan  the  mountain  range  that  rims 
La  Paz,  capital  of  Bolivia. 

Scooped  out  of  the  edge  of  the 
high  plateau  of  the  Andes  like  a 
bowl,  as  though  by  some  ancient 
torrent,  La  Paz  is  the  highest  seat 
of  government  in  the  world,  12,400 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  4(K).()()(). 

Off  to  the  right  and  dominating 


the  whole  scene  is  Illimani.  whose 
majestic  snow-covered  dome  rises 
to  21,201  feet  and  reminds  you  that 
the  Andes  are  the  highest  moun- 
tains  anywhere,  except  the  Hima- 
layas of  Tibet  and  Nepal. 

Our  visit  started  right  there, 
standing  under  tall  eucalyptus  trees 
on  the  lush  green  lawn  of  the 
American  Institute,  getting  used  to 
the  oxygen-thin  air  that  slows  you 
down  to  half  speed.  The  Methodist 
mission  to  Bolivia  began  here  on 
this  mountain  60  years  ago.  when 
this  school  was  started. 


Just  a  few  yards  from  where  we 
stood,  looking  at  the  Devil's  Tooth. 
Bolivia's  elected  president  stood  in 
1964  to  help  dedicate  the  school's 
new  secondary  building.  There  are 
about  1.600  students,  from  kinder- 
garten through  high  school. 

By  November  of  that  year,  a 
military  coup  had  taken  over  the 
government.  From  the  lawn  of  the 
institute,  anyone  could  see  the  fight- 
ing on  a  high  barren  ridge  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  city. 
One  spectator  even  tape-recorded 
the  sounds  of  gunfire. 
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But  the  big  revolution  was   in 

1952.  Not  until  then  were  the  In- 
dian peasants  freed  Ironi  serfdom 
and  given  voting  privileges.  And 
land  reforms  were  begun.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  but  a  start  was 
made.  The  outcome  of  this  sum- 
mer's national  elections  will  show 
which  way  the  winds  oi  change  are 
blowing  lor  the  Future. 

Despair  and  Hope 
From  1956  to  1960,  The  Method- 
ist Church  designated  Bolivia  as  a 
"Land  of  Decision"  earmarked  for 

special  missions  emphasis.  Since 
then,  Methodism  in  Bolivia  has 
made  most  of  its  progress,  and  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years  lias  set 
records  in  Latin  America.  Today 
there  are  41  congregations,  with 
more  than  2,600  members  and  151 
lay  pastors.  Currently,  43  ministers 
are  either  on  trial  or  full  members 
in  the  conference. 

Even  so,  Bolivia  today  presents 
a  strange,  mixed-up  picture  of  de- 
spair and  hope.  To  evaluate  what 
the  future  holds  for  its  people,  you 
have  to  say,  "It  depends." 

Mostly  it  depends  on  the  people 
themselves.  But  some  depends  on 
the  missionaries  and  the  support 
they  get  from  their  home  base  in 
North  America.  The  Methodist 
mission  in  Bolivia  just  might  be 
that  which  tips  the  scales  in  the 
direction  of  hope. 

I  had  come  to  this  land-locked 
country  in  the  heart  of  South  Amer- 
ica to  cover  the  work  of  a  volun- 
teer medical  team  from  North 
Carolina,  reported  on  the  preceding 
four  pages.  And  the  trip  gave  our 
group  a  good  look  inside  the  Meth- 
odist mission. 

After  our  stop  at  the  institute, 
which  was  not  in  session  but  where 
we  talked  with  the  Rev.  Paul  Mc- 
Cleary,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Bolivian  Conference,  we  went  to 
Pfeiffer  Memorial  Hospital.  The  di- 
rector was  about  to  give  us  a  quick 
tour  of  the  place  when  an  old  car 
rumbled  up  the  steep  driveway  and 
joggled  to  a  halt  at  the  entrance. 

The  Aymara  Indian  woman  on 
the  back  seat  was  doubled  over, 
her  face  grimaced  with  pain.  In 
labor,  she  was  rushed  to  the  de- 
livery room.  From  the  excited  con- 
versation in  Spanish,  we  judged 
that  things  were  not  right  with  her. 


Shy  Aymara  teamen  titter  when  caught  off  guard,  and  some  fear 
that  the  camera  catches  their  spirit.  Once  a  year  this  street  in  La  Paz 
turns  into  the  annual  Alacitis  market,  like  our  sidewalk  fairs. 


Emergency  treatment  is  almost  a 
steady  routine  at  Pfeiffer,  locally 
called  "The  American  Clinic"  as  a 
tribute  to  its  tradition  of  fine  medi- 
cine. It  gets  more  than  its  share  of 
patients  injured  on  the  job,  in  auto- 
mobile accidents,  and  women  in 
labor  who  have  not  been  in  the  hos- 
pital's prenatal  clinic. 

Healing  the  Sick 

As  a  maximum  70-bed  hospital, 
Pfeiffer  functions  as  a  service  in- 
stitution, giving  much  free  medi- 
cine and  treatment.  Getting  older, 
its  buildings  are  no  longer  up  to 
standard,  and  its  trustees  spend 
heavily  on  repairing  the  electrical 
system  and  central  supply  and 
laundry  facilities.  Yet  the  hospital 
still  does  quality  work  and  is  the 
modier  institution  for  several  rural 
outpost  clinics. 

As  we  finished  our  tour  of  the 
hospital,  the  missionary  doctor  told 
us  the  Aymara  woman  was  all 
right,  but  that  her  baby  didn't  make 
it.  These  people  of  the  highlands 
are  superstitious  and  fatalistic  in 
outlook.  They  expect  half  of  their 


babies  to  die  as  infants — and  at 
least  that  many  do. 

The  Indians  are  reluctant  to  see 
a  doctor,  and  not  many  come  to  the 
hospital  unless  they  hurt.  One  man 
was  brought  in,  hurting  all  over. 
Lengthy  questioning  and  examina- 
tion failed  to  reveal  the  cause  until 
an  interpreter  discovered  the  man 
had  been  hit  by  a  truck — 10  days 
before. 

A  modern  school  of  nursing,  cur- 
rently with  50  students,  is  admin- 
istered in  connection  with  Pfeiffer 
Hospital.  It  has  turned  out  scores 
of  fine  professional  nurses  in  a  cul- 
ture which,  traditionally,  looks 
down  on  nursing  as  a  subservient 
occupation.  This  school  is  helping 
to  change  that  idea. 

The  medical  sendee  of  the  mis- 
sion in  Bolivia  was  started  by  Frank 
S.  Beck  in  1930,  after  he  had  served 
for  10  years  as  a  missionary 
teacher.  He  and  his  wife,  Bessie, 
got  special  leave  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  studied 
medicine.  Back  in  Bolivia,  Dr.  Beck 
went  out  to  Indian  villages  on  a 
motorcycle    to    practice,    and    he 
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Pascual  Manani  instructs  his  felloiv  lay  pastors  in  a  classroom  at  the  School  of  Christian  Vocations. 
He  is  a  third-year  seminary  student,  now  serving  his  year  of  practice  as  a  pastor  in  Warisata. 


started  the  three-bed  hospital 
which  later  was  rebuilt  as  Pfeiffer 
Memorial. 

In  tribute  to  him,  the  Beck  Medi- 
cal Center  was  opened  just  a  year 
ago  in  the  village  of  Ancoraimes, 
center  of  Methodist  work  in  the 
lake  region  about  75  miles  north- 
west of  La  Paz.  The  10-bed  Beck 
clinic  has  an  operating  room,  X-ray 
equipment,  and  a  mobile  unit 
which  the  Bolivian  doctor  in  charge 
takes  on  an  80-mile  circuit  once  a 
week  to  other  lake  villages. 

Too  Many  People 

The  western  third  of  Bolivia  in- 
cludes the  altiplano,  a  high  plateau 
500  miles  long  and  80  miles  wide. 
Despite  the  beauty  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  altiplano  is  bleak,  and 
the  high  altitude  makes  it  too  cold 
for  comfort  the  year  round.  You 
seldom  see  an  Indian  without  his 
poncho  or  heavy  coat. 

Our  visit  to  Beck  clinic  gave  us 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  rural 
highlands  and  the  life  and  culture 
of  the  100,000  Aymara  people  who 
populate  the  altiplano  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  beautiful  Lake 
Titicaea. 

On  the  way  out  to  the  lake  vil- 
lages,  we   saw  little   girls   tending 


sheep,  their  traditional  role  in  the 
family.  More  than  once  we  almost 
ran  over  sheep. 

"How  much  would  it  cost  us,"  I 
asked  the  missionary  we  were  with, 
"if  we  killed  one?" 

"About  50^  if  the  farmer  kept  die 
sheep,  or  about  $2  if  we  kept  the 
animal,"  he  said.  Then  he  added,  "I 
have  seen  an  Indian  cry  over  a 
dead  sheep,  but  never  over  the 
death  of  a  child." 

The  land  is  overpopulated  with 
both  people  and  animals,  and  over- 
grazed. At  least  70  percent  of  the 
animals  have  parasites.  There  are 
5  million  sheep  on  the  altiplano. 
but  no  wool  is  sheared.  Wool  of  the 
llama,  alpaca,  and  vicuna  is  better. 
Marks  of  personal  progress  are  the 
tin  roof,  the  transistor  radio,  and 
the  bicycle.  Ten  years  ago,  you 
wouldn't  have  seen  any  of  these. 

A  Teaching  Ministry 
Education  has  been  the  main 
thrust  of  missions  in  Bolivia  be- 
cause evangelism  was  not  per- 
mitted until  after  the  revolution  of 
1952.  Methodists  now  have  an  edu- 
cational system  that  includes  three 
secondary  schools,  three  agricul- 
tural schools,  18  primary  schools, 
and  one  theological  seminary. 


At  Ancoraimes.  we  saw  men 
playing  volleyball.  They  were 
some  of  the  25  lay  pastors  who  had 
come  for  a  two-week  course  being 
held  in  classrooms  of  the  School  of 
Christian  Vocations.  Most  are 
farmers  or  teachers  who  assist 
regularly  in  their  village  churches. 

The  week  we  were  there  was 
fiesta  time.  Each  village  has  its 
fiesta,  which  is  the  glue  of  local 
society.  Along  with  the  extravagant 
costumes  and  dancing,  there  is 
much  drinking,  fighting,  and  shoot- 
ing of  dynamite.  The  clinic  staff 
sees  the  stumps  of  hands  that  have 
been  blown  off,  but  sometimes  not 
until  days  after  the  accident. 

Capstone  of  the  rural  mission  on 
the  altiplano  for  30  years  has  been 
vocational  work.  Out  of  this  back- 
ground came  the  School  of  Chris- 
tian Vocations,  a  vocational  high 
school  organized  nine  years  ago  by 
a  missionary  pastor  and  educator, 
Milton  Robinson.  For  children  13 
and  older,  the  school  offers  three 
\  cars  of  precollege  training. 

The  curriculum  consists  of  bibli- 
cal studies,  teacher-training  courses, 
and  vocational  training.  Students 
learn  carpentry,  agriculture,  tailor- 
ing, and  even  music  and  typing. 
The  cost  varies  depending  on  fam- 
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ily  resources,  Typically,  each  alti- 
plano  family  raises  enough  food 
for  itself  and  a  little  more  for  cash. 
Opened  in  1957  with  6  students, 

the  school  this  year  has  60. 

Education  among  these  people 
has  been  a  slow  and  discouraging 
process.    Their    grandparents    and 

parents  had  no  education.  Tradi- 
tionally, they  learn  by  rote,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  get  teachers  to  use 
other  methods.  Not  until  last  year 
was  a  high-school  graduate  pro- 
duced from  the-  lake  district. 

But  today  the  young  people  are 
eager  to  learn.  We  talked  with  two 
young  men  from  the  altiplano  who 
are  seniors  on  scholarships  at  the 
American  Institute  in  Cochabamba. 
Nicolas  wants  to  be  a  doctor  and 
Antonio  a  teacher.  The  director 
told  us  that,  considering  their  back- 
grounds, they  are  two  of  the 
school's  most  outstanding  examples. 

Methodist  Schools  Outstanding 

Moving  down  into  one  of  Bo- 
livia's garden  valleys,  at  the  9,000- 
foot  altitude,  we  spent  a  delightful 
Sunday  afternoon  among  the  hibis- 
cuses and  palms  on  the  campus  of 
the  American  Institute  at  Cocha- 
bamba. In  the  country's  second 
largest  city,  it  is  the  second  big 
school  Methodists  founded  in  Bo- 
livia. The  institute  here  and  the 
Methodist  school  in  La  Paz  have 
received  the  Order  of  the  Condor 
of  the  Andes  award,  highest  given 
by  the  Bolivian  government. 

Its  more  than  1,000  students 
range  from  the  beginning  grades 
through  high  school,  including  a 
commercial  division.  About  200 
students  are  in  a  neighborhood  di- 
vision for  the  first  six  grades.  These 
come  from  homes  of  the  poorest  of 
the  poor.  Their  schooling  is  free, 
and  they  get  lunch  each  day 
through  the  U.S.  Food  for  Peace 
program. 

The  Paul  Harris  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Home  also  is  in  Cocha- 
bamba. The  14  boys  and  5  girls 
there  when  we  visited  learn  man- 
ual arts,  and  other  skills  when  spe- 
cialists can  be  found  to  teach.  Re- 
cently they  have  had  instruction  in 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  watch  and 
radio  repairing.  Unfortunately  no 
staff  physician  is  available  to  care 
for  these  handicapped  children. 

We  frequently  stayed  in  homes 
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'N  A  rainy  Friday  morning  in 
Montero,  we  jeeped  our  way  through 
tire-deep  mud  to  get  a  look  at  the 
tuberculosis  control  center  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parish  house. 

We  were  with  the  man  who  has 
rallied  this  frontier  town  of  12,000  to 
a  new  pitch  of  hope  for  the  future — 
James  W.  Alley,  a  public-health- 
trained   Methodist  missionary  doctor. 

As  we  turned  into  the  street  where 
the  health  center  is  located,  we  saw 
a  couple  hundred  people  queued  up 
in  the  drizzle,  waiting  to  get  skin 
tests  in  the  first  all-out  TB-control 
program  in  the  area. 

What  we  saw  at  the  health  center 
is  just  a  little  bit  of  what  is  happening 
since  Dr.  Alley  hit  Montero.  His 
priorities  include  control  of  infectious 
diseases,  improved  nutrition,  better 
environmental  sanitation  through  edu- 
cation, and  administration  of  a  17- 
bed  hospital  which  the  Bolivian 
government  last  fall  turned  over  to 
Methodists  under  a  four-year  contract. 

Until  now,  there  has  been  no  sys- 
tematic control  of  infectious  diseases 
in  this  region.  Every  year  the  people 
expect  to  suffer  through  waves  of 
whooping  cough  and  diphtheria,  plus 
a  high  percentage  of  tetanus  and  polio. 
A  study  Dr.  Alley  made  last  year 
showed  that  314  of  every  1,000  chil- 
dren bom  in  the  area  die  within  their 
first  year  of  life,  compared  with  25  to 
50  in  a  typical  U.S.  town. 

You  could  sum  up  the  situation  in 
Montero  by  saying  the  people  are 
caught  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  sickness, 
underproductivity,  and  poverty.  For 
such  problems  there  are  no  quick 
solutions — only  long-range  ones. 

When  Dr.  Alley  arrived  in  Mon- 
tero, he  put  away  his  medicine  bag, 
hoping  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the 
five  local  physicians.  He  made  it  clear 
that  he  had  not  come  to  compete  in 
medical  practice,  but  to  start  a  pub- 
lic-health program  in  which  all  could 
share. 

Facts  and  figures  on  the  health  sit- 
uation were  turned  up  last  August  in 
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Jos4  comes  daily  for  rations,  yet 

docs  not  get  any  because  he's  healthy. 

He  and  Dr.  Alley  are  great  friends. 


the  first  house-to-house  survey  in  the 
area  since  1955,  when  the  popula- 
tion was  only  2,500.  The  statistics  con- 
vinced people  they  needed  to  co- 
operate and  that  it  was  time  to   act. 

The  Methodist-initiated  health  cen- 
ter in  the  Catholic  parish  house  is  a 
symbol  of  the  kind  of  community  de- 
velopment that  is  underway.  The  hos- 
pital, the  heart  of  the  public-health 
program,  is  run  by  a  community 
board,  including  representation  from 
service  clubs,  the  Catholic  Church, 
physicians,  and  women's  organiza- 
tions. 

When  Dr.  Alley  took  over,  there 
were  not  enough  screens  in  the  hos- 
pital to  keep  out  flies  and  chickens. 
Now  screens  are  up,  the  place  has 
been  painted  inside  and  out,  and  beds 
have  sheets.  The  hospital  business  ad- 
ministrator is  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer, as  are  a  nurse  and  two  workers 
in  the  TB-eontrol  program. 

Between  January  an  ]  A  'arch  of  this 
year,  18,000  people  wei  j  run  through 
the  health  center  for  TB  tests  as  word 
spread  around  the  whole  market  area 
served  by  Montero.  Detected  cases 
now  are  being  checked  regularly  and 
treated  at  the  hospital. 

Amidst  other  projects,  Dr.  Alley  is 
building  a  medical  library.  Mean- 
while, he  and  his  staff  are  training 
Bolivians  to  take  over  the  work  as  fast 
as  possible.  Two  Bolivian  medical 
students  are  in  training  now,  and 
plans  are  underway  to  begin  training 
four  a  year. 

"We  are  not  interested  in  building 
institutions,"  says  the  doctor,  "only  in 
getting  at  the  root  of  the  problems  of 
these  people,  serving  them  as  Christ 
would  have  us  serve  them." 

— Newman  Cryer 
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During  a  tioo-week  school,  lay  pastors  start  their  day  at  worship 

in  "Light  of  the  Way"  church,  at  Ancoraimes  village  near  Lake  Titicaca. 

They  sing  the  Christian  hymns  in  their  native  Aymara  tongue. 


of  missionaries  as  we  did  in  Cocha- 
bamba.  In  Bolivia,  they  are  a  tough, 
creative  breed.  No  man  is  expend- 
able. Each  missionary  usually  has 
two  or  three  major  jobs,  some  of 
which  are  performed  without  bene- 
fit of  special  training. 

Outside  La  Paz,  all  drinking 
water  has  to  be  boiled  and  filtered. 
In  some  places,  there  is  no  elec- 
tricity. A  kerosene  stove  or  refrig- 
erator is  likely  to  go  haywire  any- 
time. Missionary  wives  usually 
have  a  kitchen  helper  because 
everything  has  to  be  mixed  or 
cooked  from  scratch.  But  the  bis- 
cuits always  are  good — like  those 
grandmother  used  to  make. 

Area  of  Colonization 
The  area  of  most  new  develop- 
ment in  Bolivia  is  in  the  tropical 
lowlands  to  the  east.  Santa  Cruz, 
the  provincial  capital,  is  a  boom- 
town  of  some  75,000,  but  has  not 
a  single  paved  street.  The  first 
truck  made  it  there  from  the  high- 
lands in  1937,  and  the  road  from  La 
Paz  to  Santa  Cruz  is  still  the 
country's  main  highway. 

About  35  miles  to  the  north  is 
Montero,  where  the  Methodist  cen- 
ter for  that  region  is  located.  Going 
out  to  Montero  used  to  be  faster  by 
oxcart  than  by  truck  because  the 


truck  would  get  stuck  in  the  mud 
so  often.  Dining  the  long  summer 
rainy  season,  the  water  table  fre- 
quently is  above  ground. 

Wesley  Seminary  at  Montero 
trains  young  people  for  a  "tent- 
making  ministry."  They  learn 
Christian  vocations  tiiat  prepare 
them  to  support  themselves  while 
working  in  the  church. 

The  Bural  Institute  tiiere  is  a 
high  school  center  with  a  program 
especially  oriented  to  rural  com- 
munity life.  Many  of  the  students 
come  from  colonies  and  villages 
and  board  there. 

This  lowlands  area  is  a  land  of 
promise  and  hope.  The  government 
is  encouraging  people  to  come  there 
from  the  bleak  highlands  to  home- 
stead in  new  colonies.  But  big  prob- 
lems of  health  and  sanitation  must 
be  overcome. 

We  visited  some  of  the  colonists 
in  the  Cuatro  Ojitos  area.  This  fer- 
tile region  of  Bolivia  was  until  very 
recently  in  large  feudal  estates  and 
fairly  inaccessible.  The  people  who 
move  here  from  the  highlands  have 
to  adopt  an  entirely  new  wax-  of 
life.  It  is  a  tormenting  experience 
for  many,  and  a  high  percentage 
do  not  stay.  Those  who  do  can 
prosper. 

The  challenge  of  the  church  has 


been  to  move  in  where  these  peo- 
ple are,  teaching  them  to  help 
themselves  in  their  new  life  on  the 
frontier.  The  Methodists  concen- 
trate on  community  development 
and  agricultural  extension,  in  what 
they  refer  to  as  a  "total  way  of  life" 
ministry. 

One  of  the  new  est  Methodist  en- 
terprises is  a  government-owned 
hospital  turned  over  to  the  mission 
last  year  under  a  four-year  con- 
tract. Since  Dr.  James  W.  Alley 
took  over  as  director,  the  hospital 
has  become  a  throbbing  center  of 
new  activity  in  medicine  and  public- 
health  [see  page  51]. 

Another  region  of  promise  is  the 
Alto  Beni  area,  about  110  miles 
north  of  La  Paz.  A  special  team  of 
six  short-term  missionaries  from 
the  United  States  and  six  Bolivian 
young  people  has  been  trained  to 
work  there  in  community  develop- 
ment. 

Members  of  die  team,  which  is 
a  mission  project  of  the  Bolivian 
Annual  Conference,  are  going  out 
among  the  colonists  to  help  them 
become  self-sufficient.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical kind  of  mission. 

The  work  of  the  entire  mission  in 
Bolivia  has  been  boosted  in  recent 
years  by  "Operation  Murray  Dick- 
son," so  named  in  memory  of 
the  missionary  executive  secretary 
killed  in  a  tragic  automobile  acci- 
dent in  1961.  It  is  a  five-year  plan 
costing  SI. 25  million  and  supported 
by  voluntary  giving  of  churches  in 
the  United  States,  with  funds  being 
channeled  through  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions. 

The  wide-ranging  operation  in- 
cludes such  projects  as  an  FM 
radio  transmitter  for  the  co-opera- 
tive Protestant  radio  station  "South- 
ern Cross."  work  with  university 
students  in  Tarija.  and  classroom 
and  administrative  buildings  at 
existing  Methodist  schools. 

But  behind  all  the  outside  aid, 
main  thrust  of  the  new  missionary 
tli  inking  is  to  continue  to  help  the 
Bolivians  to  take  leadership  in 
Methodist  work. 

In  the  past,  the  work  of  the 
Methodist  mission  there  seemed 
like  pouring  a  drop  of  mercy  into 
an  ocean  of  need.  After  60  years 
of  pioneering,  it  is  taking  hold  in 
creative  new  ways.  Yet  Bolivia  still 
is  a  "land  of  decision."  □ 
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A  psychiatrist  views  the  American  home  and  concludes  that  there  is  something 

wrong  with  our  everyday  meals.  Hurried  and  casual,  they  too  often  are  the  symbol  of  unhappiness 

and  tensions.  We  need  to  make  some  changes  in  this  daily  ritual  and  recover  .  .  . 

The  JOY  of  Eatin 


By  EVERETT  S.  RADEMACHER,  M.D. 


T, 


HE  Joy  of  Cooking  is  a  book 
which  can  be  found  in  thousands 
of  households,  but  if  you  were  a  fly 
on  the  wall  in  a  psychiatrist's  office, 
you  would  know  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  bring  back  the 
joy  in  eating. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  friend  of  mine 
who  sometimes  consults  me  about 
personnel  problems  in  his  office.  He 
is  serious  and  conscientious,  and 
does  not  want  to  offend  anyone — 
particularly  his  wife.  But  he  tells 
me: 

"Doctor,  we're  merging,  and  I 
have  all  the  details  of  personnel  to 
work  out,  but  that's  not  what  I'm 
here  for." 

There  is  a  long  pause. 

"Doctor,  I  am  very  unhappy  at 
the  thought  of  going  home  at  night, 
even  though  I'm  very  tired.  I  .  .  . 
I  .  .  .  Well,  I've  asked  my  wife  to 


put  my  dinner  on  a  tray  I  can  take 
upstairs. 

"It's  a  long  story.  Wilbert — that's 
our  older  boy — doesn't  like  string 
beans,  and  last  week  we  had  string 
beans.  When  Wilbert  started  fuss- 
ing about  them,  my  wife  laid  down 
the  law,  saying  that  if  he  didn't 
finish  those  string  beans  they  would 
be  on  his  plate  every  night  until 
they  were  gone. 

"This  is  .  .  .  This  is  .  .  .  Well,  it's 
been  a  week  now,  and  every  night 
there  is  an  argument,  and  Wilbert 
ends  up  leaving  the  table  without 
eating.  I  can't  interfere — but  I  can't 
stand  the  sight  of  those  string 
beans!" 

Coming  in  at  my  invitation,  Mrs. 
Brown,  lips  pursed  and  voice  shak- 
ing, says  flatly: 

"I  believe  a  child  has  to  learn 
to  eat  everything  put  on  his  plate. 


"Furthermore,"  she  adds,  "I 
picked  those  string  beans  myself, 
and  canned  them,  and  I  am  the 
one  who  has  to  spend  the  time 
cooking  them." 

The  Browns  are  not  the  only 
family  with  mealtime  troubles. 
Hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stover: 

"Eating  dinner  at  my  house  is  a 
nightmare." 

The  Stovers  have  five  children, 
and  Mrs.  Stover  has  a  part-time  job 
that  sometimes  hurries  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  evening  meal. 

"All  that  needs  to  happen  is  for 
John  to  say,  'When  do  we  eat?  I've 
got  to  get  to  band  practice.'  Then 
Nancy  makes  some  crack  about  his 
not  being  able  to  play  anyway,  and 
a  fight  starts.  We  sit  down,  and 
Millie  spills  her  milk.  Nancy  jumps 
on  her  for  that,  and  by  the  time 
my  wife  gets  the  table  cleaned  up, 
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Appreciation 
Bell 


OUR  FAMILY  dinner  hour  is  a 
time  for  recounting  the  things  that 
happened  during  the  day.  Some 
time  ago,  our  digestions  and  relaxa- 
tion began  suffering  because,  with- 
out realizing  it,  we  talked  about 
irritating  incidents — a  traffic  jam,  a 
broken  dish,  a  forgotten  errand. 

It  was  a  relief  to  go  on  a  short 
trip  with  my  husband.  Sitting  in  a 
small  restaurant,  I  reveled  in  the 
freedom  from  my  stove  and  enjoyed 
a  delicious  meal. 

When  my  husband  paid  the  cash- 
ier, I  noticed  that  persons  ahead  of 
us  were  pushing  a  button  labeled: 
"Press  the  button  to  praise  the 
cook." 

"A  gag?"  I  asked  the  manager. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  said.  "It's  a  bell 
patrons  ring  to  let  the  kitchen  staff 
know  they  are  appreciated.  They  do 
more  than  I  to  serve  these  good 
meals." 

That  reminded  me  of  the  atmos- 
phere we  had  allowed  to  develop 
around  our  family  table.  I  recalled 
the  verse: 

".  .  .  whatever  is  lovely,  what- 
ever is  gracious  ...  if  there  is  any- 
thing worthy  of  praise,  think  about 
these  things."   (Philippians  4:8.) 

At  home  the  next  day,  we  told 
the  children  about  the  appreciation 
bell.  Twelve-year-old  Peggy  jumped 
to  her  feet:  "We  have  a  bell  we  can 
ring,  too!"  She  went  to  the  buffet 
and  got  a  little  bell  which  had  been 
unused  for  years.  Jingling  it,  she 
said,  "A  mighty  good  meal, 
Mother!"  She  placed  it  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  table. 

Tapping  the  bell,  I  responded, 
"And  you  were  a  good  housekeeper 
while  I  was  away,  Peggy."  My 
husband  and  son  also  found  reasons 
to  ring  the  bell. 

We  never  put  our  changed  at- 
titude into  words,  but  as  we  used 
the  bell  our  griping  began  to  lade 
away.  We  keep  the  bell  on  the  table 
these  days  as  a  constant  reminder  of 
"whatever  is  lovely  ..." 

— Sahaii   Shields   Pi-eikfer 
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John  has  left  in  a  huff.  Or  else,  be- 
cause Millie  is  left-handed,  she 
bumps  Nancy,  and  there  we  go 
again." 

Mrs.  Marple  is  concerned  about 
her  husbands  health. 

"He  almost  had  ulcers  once,"  she 
tells  me,  "and  the  doctor  told  him 
to  be  careful.  But  he  doesn't  eat 
any  breakfast.  He  says  he  can't  eat; 
all  he  wants  is  a  cup  of  coffee.  Yet 
last  week  we  were  in  New  York 
and  had  breakfast  at  the  hotel.  Do 
you  know  what  he  ordered?  Bacon 
and  eggs!  He  said  that  was  differ- 
ent. What  does  he  mean,  different? 
I  can  cook  eggs." 

Mr.  Marple  explains: 

"I  just  can't  eat  in  the  morning; 
I  have  to  get  going  first.  Then  later 
I  can  go  out  and  get  a  Danish  roll 
or  some  toast  and  eat  in  peace." 

Then  there  is  Mrs.  Wood,  who 
sighs: 

"I  just  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Martha  won't  eat  anything.  She's  in 
high  school,  and  she  ought  to  eat  a 
good  breakfast.  How  can  you  study 
and  pay  attention  in  school  if  you 
haven't  had  anything  to  eat?  And 
Teddy — he's  eight — every  school 
morning  he  upchucks  his  breakfast. 
We've  taken  him  to  doctors,  and 
they  say  there  is  nothing  physically 
wrong  with  him.  But  five  mornings 
a  week  he  retches  until  he's  weak, 
and  I  have  to  keep  him  home  all 
morning.  My  husband  is  disgusted 
with  both  of  them.  He  gulps  down 
something  and  runs  out  of  the 
house!" 

She  shakes  her  head  from  side  to 
side:  "By  the  time  they  all  get  out, 
I'm  a  wreck.  I  can't  think.  I  think 
I'm  going  crazy." 

Such  are  the  terrible  mealtime 
scenes  a  psychiatrist  hears  about. 
Special  diets  add  still  other  com- 
plications. 

Mr.  Brodin  tells  of  the  tightening 
in  his  stomach  every  time  he  hears 
the  word  diet. 

"Every  place  we  go — dinner  with 
our  best  friends  or  in  any  kind  of 
restaurant — all  I  hear  is  'I  have  to 
watch  my  weight;  just  a  small  por- 
tion, please.'  You  know,  Doc,  I  have 
trouble  making  myself  go  to  my 
service  club  because  someone  is 
sure  to  sit  next  to  me  and  ask  for 
the  'daiiy  lunch.'  I  gag  at  the  sight 
of  crackers  and  milk." 

Mrs.  Gardner  says  impatiently: 
"My  son — my  son,  of  all  people — 
tells  me  he  has  to  have  meat  every 
night  because  he  is  trying  out  for 


the  track  team.  He  spent  his  money 
for  barbells,  and  he's  lifting  weights 
everyday.  He's  even  carrying  a 
couple  of  stones  in  his  coat  pocket. 
And  he's  reading  books  on  muscle 
building  and  telling  me  how  to 
cook!" 

Mrs.  Polansky,  too,  has  a  prob- 
lem: "All  my  life  I  been  cooking  the 
greens.  I  make  the  nice  soup.  Now 
my  Mickel  only  wants  the  raw  eggs 
and  milk.  He's  off  in  the  head, 
maybe?" 

Any  number  of  women  tell  of  be- 
ing fed  up  with  cooking.  But  when 
I  suggest  to  their  husbands  that 
they  eat  out  once  in  a  while.  I 
usually  get  a  quick  response  simi- 
lar to  this: 

"Oh,  yeah,  eat  out?  We  can't  af- 
ford it,  even  if  we  go  to  a  cheap 
place.  And  then  she  doesn't  like  the 
menu  or  gets  irritated  because  I  tip 
too  much.  Or  the  place  was  awful, 
too  noisy  or  too  dead.  Or  the  ser- 
vice was  too  slow  or  too  fast." 

In  a  psychiatrist's  office,  some- 
thing is  wrong  all  the  time.  Yet  in 
the  psychiatrist's  view  of  the  Amer- 
ican home,  there  is  something  par- 
ticularly and  too  commonly  wrong 
with  everyday  meals.  There  seems 
to  be  no  joy  in  eating. 

Where  are  the  candles  that  were 
used  in  earlier  years?  Where  is  the 
table  setting  that  looks  like  the 
magazine  pictures?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  pleasant  conversation 
about  the  events  of  the  day? 

Has  all  this  been  dispersed  by 
the  need  to  get  back  to  work,  or  to 
finish  the  dishes  in  time  for  the 
next  television  show?  Have  meal- 
times become  the  hurried  press  to 
finish  in  order  to  pay  bills  or  push 
the  children  to  their  homework? 

Whatever  the  reason,  mealtime 
in  too  many  homes  has  become  the 
symbol  of  unhappiness  and  ten- 
sions. We  need  to  make  some 
changes  in  this  daily  ritual.  How 
about  everyone  getting  up  a  little 
earlier  and  starting  breakfast  in 
more  leisurely  fashion?  How  about 
leaving  off  scoldings  and  criticisms 
when  we  sit  down  to  eat? 

Let's  bring  back  the  candles  and 
the  attractive  settings.  Let's  find 
topics  that  are  congenial  and  inter- 
esting, and  that  can  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  every  member  of  the 
family. 

And,  above  all,  let's  bring  back 
the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
privilege  of  eating  and  being  to- 
gether. We  should  be  thankful.     □ 

Together/ July    1966 
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"What  do  you  mean  I'm  not  ambitious?  I'm  trying  to  be 
the  world's  greatest  teen-ager!  How  ambitious  can  you  get?" 


Teens  Together 


By  DALE  WHITE 


\JOME  TIME  ago  I  invited  you  to 
write  not  only  about  your  problems 
but  about  your  joys  and  your  suc- 
cesses. Many  have  written  to  express 
gratitude  for  meaningful  and  enrich- 
ing experiences  in  their  lives.  Most 
testify  to  the  way  their  horizons 
widened  when  they  gave  themselves 
in  some  meaningful  service.  One  boy 
described  his  new  self-confidence  after 
a  summer  of  counseling  at  a  church 
camp.  Here  is  one  such  letter  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you: 

"I  am  a  girl,  17.  Unlike  many  teens, 
I  am  not  asking  for  an  answer  to  a 
problem.  I  just  want  to  tell  about  a 
very  worthwhile  part  of  my  life. 

"Last  June  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  a  'candy  striper'  at  our 
state  school  and  hospital. 

"The  girls  in  our  group  work  with 
the  mentally  retarded.  We  do  such 
things  as  read  and  write  letters  for 
the  residents,  walk  the  little  kids,  help 
someone  with  exercises,  or  just  sit  and 
talk.  We  offer  the  seemingly  small 
and  unimportant  services  that  mean 
so  much  to  these  people." 

The  employees  just  do  not  have  the 
time  to  do  them. 


"This  is  a  great  way  for  teen-agers 
to  spend  some  of  their  spare  time  at 
a  significant  and  worthwhile  project. 
A  simple  smile  from  one  of  the  resi- 
dents can  make  all  the  time  and  work 
really  worth  it. 

"Working  with  these  people  has 
made  me  realize  how  small  and  un- 
important some  people's  problems  are 
in  comparison  with  the  problems  and 
heartaches  of  others.  Now  I  know  how 
fortunate  most  teen-agers  are! 

"I  would  like  to  see  many  more 
teen-agers  involved  in  this  type  of 
work.  It  is  not  only  a  personal  satis- 
faction, but  it  offers  help  to  the  less 
fortunate  and  gives  more  meaning  to 
the  world  in  which  we  live." 


oa 


/  have  a  girl  friend  who  hates  her 
stepmother.  Sometimes  she  comes  to 
my  house  crying  because  her  step- 
mother has  yelled  at  her  or  hit  her.  I 
told  her  to  see  the  school  advisor  but 
she  is  afraid  her  stepmother  will  find 
out.   Should  I  listen  to  her  troubles 


and  forget   them,   or  thould   I   In/   to 

help  her  iii  Mime  way?— M.S. 

Your  friend  is  caught  In  an  un 
health)  familj  pattern  which  probabh 
only  a  trained  counselor  could  undei 

stand.  Villi  do  well  to  listen  with  warm 

understanding.  The  girl  might  w  ant  t" 
talk  with  your  mother  about  it  From 

time    to    time,    also.    Your    suggestion 
thai    she    sec    the    School    advisor    is    a 

good  one.  Aside  from  tin's,  it  is  best 

not    to   try   to   help   with   too   nineli   ad 
vice.    Just    be    a    good    listener.    Good 
listeners  are  rare,  and  of  great   value. 


oa 


/  ant  a  senior  with  an  A  average.  At 
our  school  we  may  ascertain  our  IQ 

by  checking  at  the  office.  Some  friends 
say  knowing  your  IQ  will  not  benefit 
you.  I  believe  a  person  should  know 
the  truth  about  himself.  Should  a 
senior  know  his  IQ  before  graduat- 
ing?— E.F. 

The  IQ  is  a  rather  shaky  measure- 
ment of  personal  ability  and  may  be 
misleading.  Your  A  record  in  school 
shows  not  only  fine  intellectual  ability 
but  also  your  willingness  to  work 
hard  on  the  tasks  at  hand  and  your 
intention  of  making  something  of  your 
life. 

Sometimes  plain  old  backbone  is 
the  measure  of  a  man,  and  the  IQ 
does  not  measure  that. 

In  many  schools,  the  results  of 
achievement  tests  are  shown  and  in- 
terpreted to  each  student  and  his  par- 
ents. These  reveal  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses over  a  wide  range  of  skills,  and 
can  help  the  student  to  know  where 
he  needs  to  dig  in  harder.  Talking 
with  your  school  counselors  about  your 
future  is  valuable  at  any  time.  If  they 
believe  telling  you  your  IQ  in  that 
context  will  help  you,  I  would  not 
quarrel  with  them. 


<a 


/  was  especially  interested  in  the 
letter  from  the  person  who  said  she 
is  going  blind  [Teens  Together,  Feb- 
ruary, page  51].  She  said  God  is 
against  her,  and  she  told  of  the  hard- 
ships she  has  had  to  go  through. 

I  am  a  16-year-old  girl  who  is  blind. 
I  do  not  blame  God  for  anything  that 
has  happened  to  me  during  my  life- 
time. 

I  have  not  always  been  blind.  I  was 
born  nearly  blind,  and  lost  my  sight 
entirely  shortly  after  my  birth.  My 
parents  and  my  brother  and  sister 
were  intelligent  enough  to  treat  me 
as  they  wotdd  any  other  child.  I  had 
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my  share  of  punishments  and  my 
share  of  love  and  pampering,  just  as 
any  other  child  would  get.  I  grew  up 
knowing  how  to  help  myself,  but  not 
too  proud  to  ask  for  help  if  I  needed 
it. 

When  I  was  eight  years  old,  I  sud- 
denly became  aware  that  I  could  see 
a  little  bit.  My  eyes  were  operated  on 
immediately,  and  I  could  see!  I  had  a 
wonderful  time  learning  to  do  all  the 
things  my  sighted  friends  did.  I 
learned  to  cook  and  to  sew.  I  learned 
to  swim,  water  ski,  snow  ski,  play 
tennis,  and  many  other  things. 

All  of  a  sudden,  when  I  was  almost 
11,  I  started  having  severe  pains  in 
my  eyes.  We  found  out  that  I  had  an 
incurable  condition  in  my  right  eye, 
and  the  eye  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
spreading  to  the  other  eye.  Before 
long  the  other  eye  was  giving  me 
trouble.  It  had  to  be  removed,  also. 
This  was  quite  a  blow  to  us  all  to 
know  that  I  would  never  see  again. 

1  decided  to  try  to  live  in  the  same 
way  I  had  lived  when  1  could  see. 
Through  the  use  of  some  ingenious 
devices,  I  have  been  able  to  live  a 
normal  life. 

1  still  water  ski,  and  I  snow  ski 
when  I  have  a  sighted  partner  along. 
She  wears  bells  on  her  ski  poles,  and 
I  follow  the  sound.  I  now  play  the 
pipe  organ,  too.  I  have  memorized  all 
the  stops,  pedals,  and  keys  of  the  or- 
gan, and  I  have  all  my  music  in 
Braille. 

People  are  so  much  nicer  to  blind 
people,  it  seems,  and  they  go  out  of 
their  way  to  be  helpful. 

Being  blind  is  a  wonderful  adven- 
ture. Of  course,  I  have  had  some 
very  unhappy  times  when  I  have 
longed  to  see.  But  1  cannot  change 
things,  so  1  have  had  to  learn  to  live 
with  them. 

In  some  ways,  I  am  glad  I  am 
blind.  The  life  of  a  blind  person  is 
often  very  exciting.  I  think  the  blind 
can  see  life  and  people  as  they  really 
are,  sometimes  a  lot  better  than 
sighted  people  because  we  don't  see 
all  the  fancy  trimmings.  We  don't  see 
a  person's  homely  face,  but  we  can 
see  his  personality.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  I  don't  miss  all  the  many  beauti- 
ful things  there  are  to  see  in  our 
world.  I  thank  Cod  every  day  that  I 
have  had  the  precious  gift  of  sight,  if 
only  for  two  years,  because  every  day 
I  remember  how  a  tree  looks,  and 
how  my  friends  and  family  look. 

All  I  can  say  to  the  girl  who  ivrote 
about  her  impending  blindness  is  to 
use  her  eyes  all  the  time  until  she 
loses  them,  and  to  memorize  each 
thing  she  sees,  because  the  memories 
are  precious.  I  hope  she  will  soon 
come  to  realize  God  loves  her  very 
much  and  has  great  faith  in  her  and 
in  her  abilities — otherwise  he  would 


not  think  she  was  "man  enough"  to 
bear  such  a  great  cross. — A.B. 

I  do  not  feel  worthy  to  comment  on 
your  wonderful  letter.  I  just  wanted 
all  our  readers  to  know  you  and,  in 
knowing  you,  to  know  the  meaning 
of  faith. 


oa 


My  problem  is  not  serious,  but  it 
means  the  world  to  me.  How  can  a 
girl  of  14  earn  money  as  a  steady 
income?  1  baby-sit  occasionally,  but 
that  is  not  enough. — H.W. 

My  daughter  has  done  light  house- 
work on  Saturdays  for  trusted  family 
friends,  in  addition  to  baby-sitting.  A 
girl  of  14  probably  should  not  do 
housework  for  strangers,  but  some  of 
your  relatives  or  friends  of  your  par- 
ents might  welcome  such  help. 

We  also  give  our  daughter  a 
monthly  clothing  allowance  now,  in 
addition  to  her  regular  allowance.  We 
would  need  to  buy  her  clothes  any- 
way, but  now  she  can  pick  them  out 
herself.  Can  your  folks  afford  that? 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  suggest 
other  ways  to  make  money. 


oa 


I  am  17  and  confused  about  boys. 
I  went  steady  with  a  boy  for  eight 
months.  We  got  along  fine  until  he 
wanted  to  date  other  girls,  so  we 
broke  up.  After  two  months,  he 
started  calling  me  up  to  go  out  once 
in  a  while.  Do  you  suppose  he  thinks 
he  can  go  out  with  me  any  old  time 
he  pleases?  Sometimes  I  feel  lonely 
and  miss  him  a  lot.  Will  1  ever  under- 
stand boys?  They  puzzle  me! — D.B. 

You  will  come  to  understand  boys 
better.  I  can  tell,  because  you  are 
taking  boy-girl  relations  lab  right  now. 
Dating  is  a  good  way  to  learn.  Being 
with  boys  in  larger  groups  such  as 
MFY  and  school  clubs  is  excellent, 
too.  Just  keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
open,    and   understanding   will    grow. 


® 


I  am  a  high-scliool  senior.  I  need 
help.  I  am  an  A  student,  hold  major 
offices  oil  both  the  local  and  district 
level  in  my  church,  and  am  con- 
sidered by  most  people  a  very  stveet 
and  responsible  girl.  I  also  come  from 
an  upper  middle-class  family.  My  par- 
ents give  me  just  about  everything  1 
want.  I  love  church  work  and  I  plan 


to  enter  full-time  Christian  service. 

But  there  is  a  very  black,  hidden 
flaw.  I  steal.  I  do  not  know  why.  I 
pray  that  Cod  will  not  let  me  do  it 
again,  and  for  awhile  I  quit.  Then  I 
do  it  again.  I  know  it  has  to  be 
stopped.  Please  do  not  tell  me  to  see 
my  family  doctor.  Professional  help 
costs  money,  and  my  parents  would 
never  consent. — R.B. 

Your  stealing  has  a  hidden,  sym- 
bolic meaning.  The  fact  that  you  do 
not  really  need  the  stolen  articles,  and 
cannot  control  the  act  even  though 
it  contradicts  everything  else  in  your 
life,  points  to  a  deep  inner  need. 

I  would  advise  you  to  seek  psychi- 
atric counsel  if  at  all  possible.  A  little 
unpleasantness  now  may  avoid  a  big 
unpleasantness  later.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  understanding  your 
parents  can  be.  If  you  wish  me  to 
write  an  explanatory  letter  which  you 
may  show  them,  just  send  me  your 
return  address. 


oa 


I  am  a  girl,  16.  As  a  young  child.  1 
daydreamed  a  lot.  Now  as  a  teen-ager 
I  should  be  outgrowing  it,  but  it  seems 
to  be  increasing  slightly.  It  does  not 
hinder  me  at  school  and  I  can  con- 
centrate for  hours  on  homework.  Is 
daydreaming  a  serious  problem?  Can 
it  develop  into  a  split  personality?  — 
K.R. 

If  your  daydreaming  does  not 
bother  your  work,  I  see  no  need  to 
worry  about  it.  A  certain  amount  of 
day  dreaming  is  natural.  In  fact,  it  can 
aid  our  preparation  for  life  since  it  is 
a  type  of  thinking  about  situations  we 
will  face  in  the  future.  Daydreaming 
does  not  cause  mental  illness.  Un- 
happy or  insecure  people  may  come 
to  live  in  a  fantasy  world  as  an  es- 
cape from  reality. 

I  hope  you  will  find  courage  to 
move  outside  yourself  and  take  a 
growing  interest  in  the  wholesome 
activities  of  others  your  age.  Day- 
dreams become  empty  and  stale  un- 
less they  are  enriched  by  talk,  fun, 
and  work  with  other  persons. 

One  good  discipline  is  to  force 
yourself  to  write  your  daydreams 
down  in  a  diary  or  in  story  form.  Then 
your  vivid  imagination  can  take  on 
structure  and  purpose. 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your 
problems,  your  worries,  your  accom- 
plishments, and  he  will  respond 
through  Teens  Together.  Write  to  him 
c  o  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois   G006S.— Editors 
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in  Fiction 


With  GERALD  KENNEDY 

IUSIIOI',    LOS   ANGELI.S    \i;i  \ 


J.  HERE  tame  to  my  desk  a  few 
years  ago  a  novel  entitled  The  Thir- 
teenth Apostle  written  by  Eugene 
Vale,  a  man  whom  I  had  never  heard 
of.  I  found  it  one  of  the  outstanding 
books  to  come  my  way  in  many  a  day. 

Eugene  Vale  lives  in  Hollywood, 
and  I  have  since  had  the  chance  to 
meet  him,  his  wife,  and  his  small  son. 
He  is  a  wonderful  person,  and  now  I 
understand  how  such  a  man  could 
write  such  a  book:  devotion  to  writ- 
ing, involvement  in  the  story  to  the 
point  where  the  book  becomes  a  part 
of  his  life  and  a  product  of  his  own 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears. 

About  a  year  ago,  he  told  me  he 
was  writing  another  novel,  and  I  have 
been  anxiously  awaiting  its  publica- 
tion, hoping  that  I  would  like  it  as 
well  as  the  first  one. 

CHAOS  BELOW  HEAVEN  by 
Eugene  Vale  (Doublcday,  $6.95)  ar- 
rived one  morning  and  I  began  read- 
ing it  at  once.  It  is  a  happy  privilege 
to  tell  Browsing  readers  that  here  is 
another  great  book,  one  which  no 
thoughtful  Christian  should  miss.  It 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  issues 
of  our  time  and  reveals  that  the  only 
answers  are  religious  and  spiritual.  It 
reveals  also  that  only  a  man  with  some 
religious  comprehension  can  see  any- 
thing except  chaos  in  the  trends  of 
our  modern  time. 

Chaos  Below  Heaven  has  a  good 
deal  of  talk  in  it,  because  it  is  a  novel 
of  ideas — but  it  also  has  a  plot. 
Right  to  the  end,  I  found  myself  won- 
dering how  it  was  going  to  turn  out 
and  what  was  going  to  happen.  It  is 
one  of  those  rare  books  with  both  sus- 
pense and  philosophical  depth. 

Let  me  give  you  an  outline  of  the 
plot  itself.  After  several  years  of  ex- 
perimentation, a  young  scientist 
named  Ray  Vernon  has  achieved  a 
breakthrough  in  the  problem  of  chang- 
ing salt  water  into  fresh  water.  He 
has  been  working  with  a  group  of 
scientists  who  are  independent  and 
have  set  up  their  own  company.  The 
process  belongs  to  him,  and  he  can 
do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  He  decides 
to  seek  financing  on  condition  that  he 
retain  strict  control  of  the  process, 
since  he  is  suspicious  of  purely  corn- 


no  sense 


of 


so- 


mercial  groups  with 

cial   responsibility. 

When  he  seeks  financing,  his 
troubles  begin,  and  he  finds  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  jungle  of  greed  and 
power.  A  powerful  banking  syndicate 
is  willing  to  provide  the  millions  but 
demands  control.  A  former  college 
roommate — who  has  become  wealthy 
and  hates  Ray  Vernon — covets  the 
process  as  an  opportunity  for  revenge. 
His  name  is  Howard  Garlow  and  he 
is  without  morals  or  ethics.  A  political 
genius  named  Thorndike  wants  the 
process  for  the  money  he  needs  to 
subvert  the  democracy  for  his  own 
personal  ambitions.  He  is  a  kind  of 
American  Hitler,  twisted  and  sick, 
with  demonic  skill  in  manipulating 
people.  These  are  the  bad  guys. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Dr. 
Wherry,  one  of  Ray's  teachers,  who 
has  become  so  disillusioned  by  what 
science  has  done  that  the  only  an- 
swer he  can  think  of  is  to  halt  scien- 
tific discovery  whenever  possible.  An- 
other professor,  who  seems  rather 
naive  in  many  ways,  is  honorable  and 
hopeful  about  where  man  is  going 
and  what  he  is  going  to  achieve.  There 
is  Lisa,  Ray  Vernon's  wife,  who  un- 
derstands him  and  sympathizes  com- 
pletely with  him  in  his  aims.  There 
is  Lisa's  father  who  is  otherworldly, 
impractical,  and  a  wonderful  person. 

It  finally  comes  down  to  a  threat 
of  Garlow  and  Thorndike  to  sue 
Vernon  with  a  good  chance  that  they 
can  make  a  murder  charge  stick. 
There  was  a  fire  in  the  plant  where 
Vernon  worked  before  he  and  the 
other  scientists  set  up  their  own  com- 
pany and  a  man  was  killed.  There 
are  many  circumstantial  implications 
that  might  suggest  the  fire  was  set 
deliberately  in  order  to  kill  the  man 
who  was  a  rival  in  the  development 
of  this  desalting  process.  So  our 
young  man  has  to  weigh  this  possi- 
bility against  keeping  control  and 
maybe  losing  his  reputation  and  even 
his  life. 

Eugene  Vale  grasps  the  issues 
which  we  have  to  face.  Our  tech- 
nology is  outrunning  our  ability  to 
direct  and  control  it.  These  men  dis- 
cuss the  possibilities  and  the  dangers 
in  such  a  way  that  we  begin  to  see 


clearly  the  terrible  de<  Isions  facing 
our  generation.  The  evolutional*) 
process  threatens  to  go  so  fast  thai 
we  are  like  Neanderthal  nun  sudden!) 

lacing  a  world  we  do  not   really  Com 

prehend  and  with  a  kind  oi  madness 
hastening  the  process  oi  destruction. 
We  have  become  like  die  Cadarene 

Swine,    rushing   down    the   slopes    and 

over  the  dill  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
lake.  The  blind  Forces  seem  so  uncon- 
trollable and  the  human  beings  so 
weak  in  comparison   thai  doom   looms 

before  us  as  ine\  itable. 

but  there  is  something  else.  There 
is  character  and  there  is  (aid.   Not   in 

so  many  words,  of  course,  but  ovei 
this  whole  maelstrom  there  is  the 
Spirit  brooding  upon  the  waters  and 
the  void  as  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
At  the  end  of  the  novel,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  hopeless  although  it  does 
seem  to  be  touch  and  go  and  verj 
difficult.  Man  is  still  greater  than  the 
processes  he  creates,  for  man  is  not 
alone — over  him  and  around  him  there 
is  a  mystical  awareness  and  an  un- 
seen force. 

I  cannot  remember  reading  a  book 
that  seems  to  be  so  aware  of  the  spiri- 
tual presence  we  call  God  and  yet  does 
not  formalize  it  in  churchly  or  reli- 
gious terms.  It  is  something  that 
broods  everywhere,  that  is  real  in  the 
laboratory  as  well  as  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  that  pervades  all  life  and  all  men. 

I  may  have  frightened  some  of  you 
away  by  this  discussion  of  great  and 
forbidding  themes.  Let  me  hasten  to 
assure  you  that  the  book  is  not  always 
in  the  rare  atmosphere  of  ideas.  For 
example,  I  remember  one  place  where 
a  certain  young  lady  is  referred  to  as 
having  a  face  that  could  launch  a 
thousand  ships  but  a  brain  that 
couldn't  navigate  a  canoe. 

There  is  the  mystery  of  why  Ray 
Vernon's  sister  married  a  bartender 
instead  of  a  man  she  must  have  loved. 
Did  she  do  it  to  put  Ray  through 
school?  Ah!  who  can  decide  how 
much  we  are  dependent  upon  one  an- 
other and  what  sacrifices  made  possi- 
ble our  educations? 

It  is  a  human  story  and  has  real 
folks  as  well  as  geniuses  and  the 
rascals. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
others  are  going  to  say  about  it.  I  am, 
therefore,  being  either  courageous  or 
foolhardy  when  I  say  that  Chaos  Be- 
low Heaveti  deals  with  a  real  issue 
and  indicates  the  real  answers.  There 
has  to  be  a  union  of  science  and  faith. 
There  has  to  be  a  recognition  of  the 
necessary  relationship  between  man 
and  God.  There  has  to  be  a  rebirth  of 
personal  responsibility  to  commit  the 
power  that  has  been  put  into  our 
hands  to  the  welfare  of  man.  In  a 
word,  the  secular  city  is  doomed  un- 
less there  is  rekindled  within  it  the 
vision  of  the  city  of  God.  □ 
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Caught  in  the  theory  that  God  is  dead, 

With  vacuum  in  His  almighty  place, 

Our  ever-questing  minds  are  orbited 

To  realms  of  doubt  which  modern  thinkers  face. 

Though  childish  notions  of  our  God  are  lost, 

We,  in  maturity,  at  last  attain 

New  spiritual  concepts,  for  we  now  have  crossed 

The  orbit  of  a  primitive  domain. 


There  is  a  spirit  in  us  that  responds 
To  Jesus'  God  of  love,  "in  Whom  we  live 
And  move  and  have  our  being"  and  these  bonds 
Of  immanence  are  faith's  affirmative. 

Belief  cannot  be  shaken  or  grow  dim. 
He  lives  for  us  as  we  experience  Him. 

— Med  a  C.  Casler 


Barnabas 


Looks  at  NEW  BOOKS 


i 


N  A  brilliant  article  in  Together 
last  month  [June,  page  14],  James  M. 
Wall,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate, sketched  in  a  background  for 
understanding  what  the  "God  is  dead" 
controversy  is  all  about.  It  or  some 
similar  depth  report  is  a  help  before 
tackling  Radical  Theology  and  the 
Death  of  God  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $5, 
cloth;  $1.85,  paper). 

It  is  not  that  "death  of  God"  the- 
ologians Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer  and 
William  Hamilton  try  to  be  difficult 
or  obscure.  On  the  contrary,  this  book 
is  written  in  language  we  laymen  use 
every  day,  and  it  contains  surprisingly 


few  theological  terms.  But  no  matter 
how  clearly  these  young  men  write, 
their  ideas  are  so  far  out  from  tra- 
ditional Christian  teachings  that  it  is 
hard  to  understand  what  they  are  say- 
ing— or  if  we  do  understand,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  they  do  not  really 
mean  it.  That  they  do  mean  it,  that 
they  are  not  afraid  to  say  so,  and  that 
they  say  it  in  responsible  concern 
rather  than  exhibitionism  forces  us  to 
take  them  seriously — and  then  to  re- 
examine and  restate  our  own  beliefs. 
The  authors  have  been  called  he- 
retical by  some  eminent  Christians. 
Other    equally     eminent     churchmen 


have  welcomed  their  radicalism  as  the 
spur  to  some  healthy  and  much- 
needed  discussion  on  theology  in 
terms  of  today.  Should  you  read  their 
book?  You  are  the  only  one  who  can 
decide.  As  for  me,  there  have  been 
many  times  when  my  own  faith  has 
been  enriched  through  argument  with 
somebody  who  believed  differently, 
or  through  reading  the  work  of  some- 
one whose  views  I  could  not  adopt 
but  that  gave  me  new  insight  into 
my  own.  Reading  this  book  has  been 
one  of  those  times. 

7/  God  Docs  Not  Die  (John  Knox 
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Press,  $1.50,  paper)  is  the  intimate 
Story  of  one  man's  sell -searching,   the 

agonizing  experience  from  which  he 
emerged  into  a  new  understanding  ol 

Cod." 

It  is  necessary,  believes  author 
Bernard  Martin,  for  every  man  to 
bring  his  personal  image  ol  Cod  to 
trial,  to  examine  it,  to  recognize  its 
imperfection,    and    to   pronounce   its 

death  sentence — lor  only  when  this 
has  been  done  can  we  open  our  hearts 
and  minds  to  a  realization  ol  God  that 
is  not  limited  by  our  own  smallness. 

Pastor  Martin,  who  writes  with 
knowledge  of  theology,  and  of  man, 
is  chaplain  of  a  mental  hospital  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

One  of  every  two  automobiles  now 
on  the  road  eventually  will  be  in- 
volved in  an  accident  that  produces 
injuries.  And,  at  the  present  rate,  one 
out  of  every  two  Americans  eventually 
will  be  killed  or  injured  by  an  auto- 
mobile. The  American  automobile  is 
responsible  now  for  50,000  deaths  a 
year. 

Two  books  have  charged  that  a 
major  reason  for  this  awful  total  is  the 
automobile's  very  design.  This  accu- 
sation is  made  by  Ralph  Nader  in 
Unsafe  at  Any  Speed:  The  Designed- 
In  Dangers  of  the  American  Automo- 
bile (Grossman,  $5.95)  and  by  Jeffrey 
O'Connell  and  Arthur  Myers  in  Safety 
Last!  An  Indictment  of  the  Auto  In- 
dustry   (Random   House,   $4.95). 

The  industry  has  claimed  that 
power,  speed,  and  style  are  what  the 
public  wants,  and  until  now  has  re- 
fused to  protect  the  public  from  it- 
self. As  this  is  written,  however,  the 
manufacturers  have  bowed  to  the 
pressure  of  public  and  government 
concern  and  have  agreed  that  the 
federal  government  should  have  the 
"ultimate  authority"  to  set  safety 
standards. 

No  matter  how  many  safety  fea- 
tures may  be  incorporated  into  auto 
design  and  construction,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  family  car  will  become 
foolproof.  In  fact,  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  vehicles  a  mushrooming  popu- 
lation is  putting  on  the  road  calls  for 
correspondingly  greater  skill  and 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  driver. 
When  anybody  gets  behind  the  wheel 
of  an  automobile,  he  is  taking  control 
of  a  weapon  with  lethal  capabilities. 
To  take  this  responsibility  lightly  is 
immoral  and  unchristian. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  women 
who  write  the  best  books  about  every- 
day life  in  strange  lands.  If  you  do 
not  agree,  read  Children  of  Allah 
(Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $6.95)  by 
Agnes  Newton  Keith,  and  Mat  Pen 
Rat  Means  Never  Mind  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  $4.95)  by  Carol  Hollinger. 

Mrs.  Keith's  book  is  about  the  nine 


years  her  forester-husband  was  chiei 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation (FAO)  mission  ol  the  United 
Nations   in   Libya.   While  he  sought 

young   Libyans  who  could   be  trained 

to  replant  forests,  revitalize  oases,  and 
extend  Irrigation,  she  dealt  with  the 
complexities  ol  running  their  house- 
hold. These  involved  her  in  the  per- 
sonal problems  ol  servants,  then  ol 
villagers  in  a  society  where  only  the 
most  daring  and  cosmopolitan  women 

dare  unveil  their  faces.  She  also  went 

with  her  husband  on  field  trips  into 
the  Sahara,  and  she  writes  knowl- 
edgeably  about  Roman  ruins,  the 
nomad  Tuareg,  and  the  oil  fields  that 
are  bringing  new  wealth  to  Libya. 
Each  page  of  Children  of  Allah  is  a 
rich  blend  of  information  and  human 
interest. 

Garol  Hollinger  fell  head  over  heels 
in  love  with  the  people  of  Thailand 
when  her  husband  was  stationed  at 
Bangkok  in  the  foreign  service,  and 
she  entered  into  their  life  and  customs 
with  such  zestfid  enthusiasm  that 
more  cautious  Americans  were  con- 
stantly shaking  their  heads.  She  pre- 
sided over  a  lively  household  that 
included  her  husband,  their  young 
daughter,  four  servants,  and  the  ser- 
vants' countless  relatives.  She  also 
taught  English  at  Chulalongkorn  Uni- 
versity. Her  book  is  her  first — and 
last;  she  died  suddenly  in  Washington 
before  it  could  be  published.  But  it  is 
packed  with  love,  wisdom,  and  humor 
and  will  remain  as  a  strong  bridge  to 
understanding. 

Before  the  United  States  ever 
thought  of  the  Peace  Corps,  or  of 
foreign  aid,  agricultural  missionaries 
were  putting  their  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  agronomy,  agricultural  en- 
gineering, livestock,  rural  economics, 
and  foods  and  nutrition  to  work  help- 
ing people  of  hungry  lands  battle 
against  starvation  and  spiritual  misery. 

I.  W.  Moomaw  went  out  from 
Ohio  in  1923  as  an  agricultural  mis- 
sionary to  India  and  in  later  years 
was  on  the  staff  of  Agricultural  Mis- 
sions, Inc.,  a  co-operative  agency  for 
Protestant  agricultural  mission  work 
that  is  part  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  Now  he  is  the  author  of 
two  new  books. 

Crusade  Against  Hunger  (Harper 
&  Row,  $3.95)  is  the  story  of  agricul- 
tural missions  and  the  men  and 
women  doing  this  job  around  the 
world.  A  number  of  them  are  Meth- 
odists. The  measure  of  their  worth 
is  underlined  in  a  chapter  telling  of 
a  conversation  with  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

In  The  Challenge  of  Hunger 
(Praeger,  $5.95),  Dr.  Moomaw  ex- 
amines the  U.S.  foreign-aid  program 
and  comes  up  with  proposals  to  put 
it  back  on  its  feet.  These  center  in 
keeping  economic  assistance  clear  of 


Born  to  lead... 
who  needs  him? 


We  do. 

We  in  America  need  every 
leader  we  can  get. 

Our  country  is  rich,  it  has 
resources.  But  it  takes  leaders 
to  make  wise  use  of  resources, 
manpower,  and  human  skills. 

The  colleges  educate  most 
leaders,  but  they  are  facing 
rising  costs  and  increasing 
enrollments. 

The  colleges  need  class- 
rooms, science  facilities,  li- 
braries and— above  all— more 
good  teachers. 

If  we  want  the  colleges  to 
help  us,  we  must  help  them. 

It's  everybody's  concern,  so 
—Give  to  the  college  of  your 
choice. 
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Bishop  Nail  Answers 
Questions  About  .  .  , 


Why  did  the  prophets  say,  'Thus  saith  the  Lord'?  Not  to  gain 
authority  for  what  they  said,  but  because  they  honestly  thought  they 
spoke  for  God.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Amos,  Hosea,  and  the  others  used 
this  phrase.  They  had  an  ear  open  to  God  and  a  voice  ready  for 
their  people. 

Hear  Isaiah  50:4:  "The  Lord  God  has  given  me  the  tongue  of  those 
who  are  taught,  that  I  may  know  how  to  sustain  with  a  word  to 
him  that  is  weary.  Morning  by  morning  he  wakens,  he  wakens  my 
ear  to  hear  as  those  who  are  taught." 

Protestantism  teaches  the  prophethood  as  well  as  priesthood  of 
every  believer. 

Is  the  'death  of  God'  linked  with  Christ's  eoming?  One  of  several 
(and  conflicting)  meanings  of  the  "death  of  God"  is  that  dwelling  in 
our  midst,  God  "emptied"  himself  of  divinity.  "Bearing  the  human 
likeness,  revealed  in  human  shape,  he  humbled  himself,  and  in  obedi- 
ence accepted  even  death — death  on  a  cross"  is  the  way  the  New 
English  Bible  expresses  it  in  Philippians  2:8. 

After  that  act  of  God,  godliness  can  never  be  the  same  for  us,  but 
God  did  not  wipe  himself  out  of  existence.  John  Donne's  figure  of 
speech  is  not  pretty,  but  it  is  meaningful: 

"God  clothed  himself  in  man's  vile  flesh,  that  he  might  be  weak 
enough  to  suffer  woe." 

The  coming  together  of  God  and  man  cannot  mean  the  end  of  God 
any  more  than  the  end  of  man.  Augustine  has  put  it  well:  "As  God, 
the  end  of  our  going;  as  man,  the  way  we  are  to  go." 

Is  government  the  'servant  of  God'?  The  words  of  Jesus  con- 
cerning the  things  of  Caesar  and  the  things  of  God  (Matthew  22:21) 
are  implemented  by  Peter's:  "We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men" 
(Acts  5:29).  It  is  not  a  matter  of  divided  loyalties  but  of  transform- 
ing the  government  until  it  succeeds  in  doing  God's  will. 

Paul's  theology  of  the  state  (Romans  13  and  elsewhere)  does  not 
assume  that  authorities  are  ever  unjust  or  unfaithful  to  man's  basic 
good.  Authorities  that  are  tyrannical  are  simply  not  of  God,  and 
have  no  power  that  a  Christian  is  bound  to  honor  or  respect. 

Htslm/i   Nail,   episcopal   leader   oj   the   Minnesota    Area    of    The   Methodist    Church    and   former 

editor  the  Christian  Advocate,  believes  the  world  "»«<</.*  mure  questions"  as  the  first  step 
in  solving  its  secular  and  religious  problems.  He  trill  give  guidance  on  your  queries  on  faith 
or   church    if   lion    will    write   him    nl     /.'.'    West    Franklin    .lrc,    Minneapolis,    Minn.    :>.'>',(>',. 
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military  aid,  sticking  to  the  program's 
original  purpose  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  hunger  and  poverty  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds,  and  shifting  the 
program's  center  of  gravity  from 
Washington  to  the  field. 

He  believes  firmly  in  a  strengthened 
program  as  the  only  way  the  United 
States  can  fulfill  its  moral  obligation 
to  the  deprived  people  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  no  other  three  months  in 
history  have  held  more  drama  or  have 
had  greater  significance. 

On  January  27,  1945.  Hitler  still 
believed  he  could  win  the  war;  100 
days  later  the  Third  Reich  was  in 
ruins  and  the  Allies  already  were  be- 
coming antagonists.  In  between  lay 
the  Yalta  Conference,  the  bombing  of 
Dresden  and  Berlin,  the  death  of  a 
million  German  civilians,  two  of  the 
greatest  sea  disasters  in  history,  Eisen- 
hower's decision  to  leave  the  capture 
of  Berlin  to  the  Russian  Army,  and 
the  deaths  of  Roosevelt,  Hitler,  and 
Mussolini. 

John  Toland  tells  the  story  in  per- 
spective in  The  Last  100  Days  (Ran- 
dom House,  88.95).  It  is  first-rate  his- 
tory, alive  and  gripping. 

Cornelius  Ryan  zeros  in  on  the  tak- 
ing of  Berlin  in  The  Last  Battle 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  S7.50),  an 
equally  absorbing  account  that  is 
more  dramatic  because  it  is  close- 
range  and  highly  personal.  Neither 
book  can  replace  the  other,  and  if  you 
read  one  I  suspect  you  will  be  drawn 
irresistibly  to  the  other. 

The  contemporary  paintings  and 
sculpture  that  confuse  and  frustrate 
so  many  of  us  lose  their  enigmatic- 
quality  and  become  an  expression  of 
the  times  when  Katharine  Kuh  writes 
about  them  in  Break-Up:  The  Core  of 
Modern  Art  (New  York  Graphic  So- 
ciety, $7.95). 

Mrs.  Kuh  is  one  of  the  few  art  ex- 
perts whose  writing  makes  sense  to  a 
reader  who  is  not  an  artist.  For  in- 
stance: "As  scientists  smash  the  atom, 
so  likewise  artists  smash  traditional 
form,"  she  tells  us. 

Break-Up  is  for  everybody  who  has 
wondered  how  in  the  world  a  lump  of 
twisted,  battered  junk  could  possibly 
be  called  art.  Even  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  Mrs.  Kuh  that  such  things 
can  be  art.  you  will  not  wonder  what 
she  is  talking  about.  More  experts 
should  write  as  clearly  as  she  does. 

It  began  with  a  telephone  call. 
American  professor  John  C.  Trever. 
in  Jerusalem  for  a  year  of  study  at  the 
American  School  of  Oriental  Re- 
search, lifted  the  receiver  to  hear  the 
friendly  voice  of  Father  Butrus 
Sowmy  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Mon- 
astery of  St.  Mark's.  As  monastery 
librarian.    Father    Sowmy    had    been 
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organizing    their    collection    of    rare 

hooks  and  had  found  some  scrolls  in 
ancient  Hebrew.  They  had  no  infor- 
mation about  them.  Could  the  Amer- 
ican School  Supply  sonic  data  for  their 
catalogue? 

The    scrolls    turned    out    to    he    the 

most  valuable  archaeological  docu- 
ments of  our  time,  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.  Dr.  Trever,  who  was  the  first 
American     to    examine.     Study,    date, 

and  photograph  them,  gives  us  an  in- 
formal, personal  account  of  how  it 
was  done  in  The  Untold  Story  of 
Qumran  (Revell,  $8.95).  It  reads  like 
a  detective  story,  which  is  precisely 
what   it   is. 

Younger  readers  will  find  the  story 
of  the  precious  documents  told  for 
them  in  the  attractive  and  engrossing 
Quest  for  the  Dead  Sea  SeroUs  ( John 
Day,  $3.29),  by  Geoffrey  Palmer. 

Harold  A.  Bosley,  senior  minister 
of  Christ  Church,  Methodist,  New 
York  City,  is  a  powerful  preacher,  and 
the  meditations  in  The  Mind  of  Christ 
(Abingdon,  $2.75),  which  originally 
were  a  series  of  sermons,  are  disarm- 
ingly  direct. 

The  key  word  throughout  is  why. 
Why  did  Jesus  take  up  his  ministry? 
Why  did  people  listen  to  him?  Why 
did  some  of  them  doubt?  Why  did 
others  believe?  Why  did  Jesus  seek  a 
showdown?  Why  did  they  kill  him? 
Why  did  he  live  again?  Dr.  Bosley  at- 
tempts to  answer  these  questions  in 
terms  of  the  people  who  listened  to 
Jesus. 

The  sermons  in  Good  Morning  For- 
ever (Revell,  $3.50)  center  around 
holy  days  of  the  Christian  Year.  They 
are,  however,  magnificent  reading  any 
time.  Profound,  and  wonderfully  mov- 
ing, they  are  in  blank  verse  so  subtle 
that  it  is  only  in  its  emotional  impact 
that  you  become  aware  you  are  read- 
ing something  more  than  prose. 

William  H.  Littleton  preached  them 
at  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in 
Decatur,  Ga.,  where  he  is  rector. 

When  you  read  Psalms  I  (Double- 
day,  $6),  try  to  forget  the  majestic 
cadences  of  the  King  James  Version 
and  read  this  16th  volume  of  the 
Anchor  Bible  as  a  collection  of  en- 
tirely new  poetry.  It  is  a  translation 
of  Psalms  1  through  50  that  harks 
back  to  the  poetic  form  and  rhythms 
of  the  original  Hebrew. 

Translator  Mitchell  Dahood,  S.J., 
drew  heavily  from  the  Ras  Shamra- 
Ugarit  texts  and  other  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  along  the 
Phoenician  Coast  in  the  last  40  years. 

Part  of  the  year-long  observance  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  Methodism 
in  America,  The  Methodist  Tourist 
Guidebook    (Tidings,    $2)    offers   in- 


formation  about  Methodist  origins, 
shrines,  institutions,  and  other  points 
ol   interest  in  each  of  the  50  states. 

It  has  been  prepared  by  George  11. 

Jones  of  the  Methodist  Hoard  of 
Evangelism  and  published  by  Tidings 
in  CO-operation  with  the  Association 
of  Methodist  Historical  Societies.  Tid- 
ings  is  a  department  of  the   Hoard  of 

Evangelism. 

Focusing  on  the  Andes  Mountains, 
which  are  surpassed  in  height  only 
by  the  Himalayas  of  Asia,  Robert  V. 
Masters  gives  us  a  graphic,  objective 
look  into  a  rugged  land  in  Peru  in 
Pictures  (Sterling,  paper,  $1).  If  it 
were  not  that  Peru  is  close  to  the 
equator,  its  mountains  would  be  too 
cold,  its  coastal  plain  too  hot  for 
habitation.  Yet  this  land  was  the  home 
of  one  of  the  world's  oldest  and  most 
highly  developed  civilizations. 

In  Teen-Agers  and  Sex  (Prentice- 
Hall,  $3.95),  Episcopal  Bishop  James 
A.  Pike  offers  a  frank,  practical  guide 
for  parents,  but,  surprisingly,  does  not 
get  into  theological  aspects  of  the 
subject. 

This  would  not  be  my  first  choice 
of  books  in  this  field,  but  it  contains 
an  excellent  bibliography  at  the  end 
— something  more  books  of  this  type 
should  do. 

Some  parents  and  adoring  relatives 
are  born  storytellers,  but  for  those  of 
us  who  are  not,  Bernice  Wells  Carlson 
comes  to  the  rescue  with  Listen1.  And 
Help  Tell  the  Story  (Abingdon, 
$3.95).  This  collection  of  tales  and 
verse  for  very  young  children  is  com- 
plete with  gestures,  action,  and  sound 
effects  through  which  the  small  fry 
can  join  in. 

Any  awkwardness  you  may  feel  as 
you  begin  to  ham  it  up  according  to 
directions  will  vanish  with  the  first 
ripple  of  giggles  from  your  audience. 
In  fact,  you  probably  will  end  up  feel- 
ing as  wildly  successful  as  the  Pied 
Piper. 

Burmah  Burris  did  the  good-na- 
tured illustrations. 

My  Name  Is  Nicole  (Random 
House,  $2.95)  received  the  Prix 
Loisirs  Jeunes  as  the  best  children's 
book  published  in  France  in  1964. 
Maud  Frere's  text  has  been  translated 
with  a  lilt  by  Robin  Gottlieb,  and 
now  American  youngsters  can  share 
the  busy  life  of  a  lively  little  French 
girl.  Nadine  Forster's  illustrations  are 
delightful. 

Boys,  however,  may  prefer  Timmie 
in  Paris  (Doubleday,  $3.25),  which 
recounts  the  adventures  of  a  little  boy 
who  visited  the  French  capital  with 
his  parents.  Vivian  Werner  tells  the 
story,  and  Elise  Piquet  has  done  the 
illustrations.  — Barnabas 


"Does  God  come 
to  the  beach 
with  us?" 

To  such  a  question  you  probably 
would  answer  that  God  is  everywhere, 
that  He  is  present  at  the  beach  as 
well  as  in  church  or  at  home. 

But  in  his  search  for  answers  to 
some  of  life's  questions,  your  child 
has  reminded  you  of  one  of  your 
greatest  responsibilities,  the  religious 
growth  and  training  of  your  family. 

Religious  training  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  the  church  alone,  in  brief 
Sunday  sessions.  It  must  be  a  part 
of  your  family's  daily  life,  achieved 
through  Bible  study,  prayer  and  in- 
struction, in  addition  to  church 
attendance. 

The  Upper  Room,  the  world's  most 
widely  used  devotional  guide,  pro- 
vides help  in  family  worship.  With 
daily  meditation,  prayer,  Bible  reading 
and  Thought-for-the-Day,  it  enables 
its  users  to  form  the  habit  of  com- 
municating with  God.  Through  these 
daily  devotions,  life  becomes  more 
meaningful  and  parents  become  better 
equipped  to  give  their  children  a  firm 
religious  foundation. 

Pray  with  The  Upper  Room 
for  world  peace. 

//  you  are  not  already  using  The  Upper 
Room,  we  invite  you  to  send  tor  a  FREE 
copy  or  start  your  subscription  or  bulk 
order  with  the  July/August  number.  Ten 
or  more  copies  to  one  address,  10t  per 
copy,  postpaid.  Individual  yearly  subscrip- 
tions  (English  or  Spanish)   $1.00.    Address 


36  Languages  —  42  Editions 

World'a  moat  widely  used  devotional  guide 

1908  Grand  Ave.  Nashville.  Tenn.  37203 
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Together 

with   the  Small   Fry 


The  Princess  in 


The 
Sfovewood 


Castle 


Mo 


Rescue  coming 
right  up,"  sang  out 
a  voice  from  the  ground. 
"Gramps!"  shouted 
the  cliildren. 


iY  I  come  up,  too?"  asked 
Deena,  poking  her  curly,  yellow  head 
over  the  side  of  the  tree  house  as  she 
climbed  up  to  the  platform  in  the  big 
apple  tree. 

"I  s'pose  so,"  said  her  brother. 
Johnny.  He  and  their  two  cousins, 
Jack  and  Paul,  were  sprawled  com- 
fortably on  the  platform  leaning 
against  big  branches  of  the  tree. 

"Boy,  isn't  this  neat?"  said  Johnny. 
"It  sure  was  swell  of  Gramma  and 
Gramps  to  ask  us  all  for  a  visit  at 
one  time.  What'll  we  do  today?" 

"What  about  playing  astronauts?" 
suggested  Jack.  "The  tree  house  can 
be  our  rocket  ship." 

"OK,"  agreed  Johnny.  "Prepare  for 
countdown,  men." 

"Aw,  no!"  objected  Paul.  "Let's  be 
pirates,  and  this  is  the  crow's  nest  on 
our  ship.  I'll  be  lookout."  He  jumped 
up  and  suited  the  action  to  his  words. 
"Sail,  ho!  Ahoy  on  the  starboard  bow!" 

"Oh,  you're  always  playing  pirates 
or  astronauts,"  said  Deena.  "Why 
can't  we  play  something  I  want  to 
play  sometimes?  Let's  pretend  this  is 
my  castle,  and  I'm  a  fair  princess  held 
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captive  by  a  wicked  magician.  You 
fellows  be  knights  on  white  chargers 
coming    to    rescue    me."    The    boys 
hooted. 
"It'll  be  fun,"  insisted  Deena.  "You 

can  use  those  saw  horses  by  the  wood- 
pile as  chargers,  and  I'll  make  myseli 
one  of  those  pointed  hats  with  a  veil." 

Deena  clasped  her  hands  and 
peered  over  the  edge  of  the  platform: 
"Oh,  prithee,  bold  knight,  save  me 
from  the  magic  spell.  .  .  ." 

"Rescue  coming  right  up!"  sang 
out  a  voice  from  the  ground. 

"damps!"  shouted  the  children, 
recognizing  the  voice  and  peering 
Over  the  edge  of  the  tree  house. 

"You  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Cramps, 
"that  you  kids  can't  agree  on  some- 
thing to  do  now  that  you're  out  here 
in  the  country?"  He  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  know  what  this  younger 
generation  is  coming  to,"  he  added 
with  mock  gruffness.  "But  I  can  sug- 
gest something  for  you  to  do." 

"What?  What?"  they  all  shouted. 

"The  well-digger  is  coming  tomor- 
row, sooner  than  I  expected.  And  the 
new  well  is  going  to  be  where  our 
woodpile  is  right  now.  I  thought  may- 
be you  kids  would  stack  the  wood 
over  bv  the  tool  shed  for  me." 


"'We'll  be  glad  to,"  said  Johnny. 
"It'll  be  clone  in  a  jiffy." 

At  first  the  stacking  did  go  fast. 
Each  tried  to  carry  a  bigger  armload 

than  the  others,  lint  soon  the  job  got 
hauler — and  hotter.  The  wood  was 
Scratchy    and    rough,    and    each    load 

seemed  heavier  than  the  last. 

"Wow!"  exclaimed  Johnny,  wiping 

his  perspiring  forehead.  "This  is 
tougher  than  I  thought." 

"I'd  rather  be  a  princess  in  a  nice, 
cool  castle,"  declared  Deena. 

"Let's  go  be  knights  lor  a  while," 
suggested  Jack.  "We  can  finish  this 
later." 

"No,  we're  not  going  to  quit  now," 
said  Johnny.  "We  promised  Cramps." 
Then  Johnny  looked  thoughtful.  "You 
know  what?  Why  don't  we  build  a 
castle?  If  we  stack  the  wood  in  a 
circle  .  .  ." 

"You  boys  bring  the  wood,  and  I'll 
pile  it  up  around  me,"  suggested 
Deena.  "I'll  really  be  captured." 

"Swell!"  shouted  the  others. 

Suddenly  the  wood  was  not  nearly 
so  heavy.  The  woodpile  shrank  and 
the  castle  grew.  Soon  Deena  was  al- 
most completely  hidden  inside  as  the 
boys  added  more  pieces  of  wood  to  the 
wall.   Now  it   was   as  tall  as   Deena. 


"There,"   declared    fohnny    as   tin- 
last  stick  was  stacked.  "Now  the  prin- 
cess is  a  piisoiici  ol  the  wicked  in 
dan.  Let's  go  get  a  drink.  We'll  bring 

you  one,  too,  Deena." 

"Don't  forget  to  rescue  me  "  called 

Deena,    peeking   over   the   castle   Wall. 

V.  the  boj  s  i. in  lo  the  house,  (  .1  num., 
met    them   at   the  kitchen   doOl 

"1  was  just  coining  to  tell  von,"  she 
said.  "The  well-digger  called,  and  his 
drill  has  broken,  so  he  can't  come  until 
next  week,  alter  all.  \ow  \ou  children 
can  move  the  wood  on  a  cooler  day." 

"Move  it?"  exploded  Paul.  "It's  all 
moved!"  The  others  grinned  proudly. 
"And  you  know  what?"  Paul  added. 
"Once  we  started  building  Dee's 
castle  it  wasn't  like  work  at  all." 

"Castle?"  echoed  Gramma  in  sur- 
prise. She  peered  out  the  door  and 
saw  Deena  waving  from  inside  her 
stovewood  tower.  Then  Gramma's 
eyes  sparkled  as  she  reached  for  some 
lemons  and  a  pitcher.  "Do  you  sup- 
pose the  princess  would  be  grateful 
if  you  rescued  her  with  cookies  and 
lemonade?" 

Johnny  grinned.  "I  think,  Gramma, 
that  cookies  and  lemonade  would  be 
just  the  thing  to  break  the  magic 
spell."  — Shirley  Bauer 


Pads  Pay  Gift 
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LAKE  your  dad  the  happiest  dad 
in  the  world  on  Father's  Day. 

Give  him  a  gift  that  costs  no  money, 
but  gives  lots  of  pleasure — a  Helping 
Hand. 

All  you  need  is  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  a  colored  pencil  or  crayon. 

Put  your  hand,  fingers  together,  on 
the  paper  and  trace  around  it.  Draw 
the   fingers    and    nails    in    afterward. 


Color  the  nails  and  cut  the  hand  out. 

At  the  wrist,  write  "Bob's  Helping 
Hand"  (using  your  own  name,  of 
course),  and  write  a  big  "I  WILL" 
below  it.  Then,  using  a  pencil  or  pen, 
list  the  things  you  will  do  for  Dad 
to  give  him  a  helping  hand. 

You  might  promise  to: 

1.  Mow  the  lawn  each  week. 

2.  Take  out  the  garbage  regularly. 


PLAIN  JANE 

Though  Jane's  not  pretty, 

Rich,  or  witty, 

No  one  ever  knows  it, 

For  she  enjoys 

All  girls  and  boys, 

And  what  is  more — she  shows  it. 

— Ida   M.    Pardue 


3.  Put  away  tools  and  play  equip- 
ment after  use. 

4.  Play  quietly  when  Dad  is  nap- 
ping or  working  at  his  desk. 

5.  Let  him  read  the  newspaper  be- 
fore asking  him  questions  about  home- 
work. 

6.  Help  him  cheerfully  when  asked. 
(Of  course,   there  are  many  more 

things  you  might  choose.) 

Below  the  list,  print  "Happy 
Father's  Day"  in  big,  colorful  letters 
— and  keep  your  word  about  the  helps 
you've  chosen  to  give  him. 

— Kathcrinc  Corliss  Bartow 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Shrines  Beautifully  Portrayed 

ARTHUR  BRUCE  MOSS 

Pastor  Emeritus 

John  Street  Methodist  Church 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  very  keen 
appreciation  for  the  beautiful  portrayal 
of  our  Methodist  shrines  in  Together's 
May  issue.  [See  American  Methodism's 
12  Shrines,  May,  page  32.] 

Artist  Floyd  Johnson  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  work.  True  to  the  his- 
toric detail  and  fact  and  active  in 
human  values,  each  of  his  pictures  pre- 
sents the  essential  meaning  of  the  par- 
ticular shrine. 

H.  B.  Teeter's  introductory  statement 
and  captions  cover  the  ground  in  simple 
and  direct  manner.  This  is  an  issue 
which  should  long  be  preserved  in 
churches  and  homes  of  Methodism. 

Methodism  Rides  Again! 

JOHN  W.  AMES,  Retired  Minister 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 

After  looking  at  the  12  preachers 
astride  their  steeds  in  Together's  May 
issue  [see  Destination:  Baltimore,  page 
20],  any  fair-minded  person  ought  to  be 
convinced  that  there  dwell  among  us 
yet  hardy,  brave,  adventuresome  men 
of  the  cloth.  They  are  back  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  Methodism  rides  again! 

And  breathes  there  a  Christian  with 
soul  so  dead  that  Highlights  oj  Method- 
ist History  [page  30]  and  American 
Methodism's  12  Shrines  do  not  cause 
his  heart  to  beat  a  little  faster  with  true 
thanksgiving  for  a  heritage  challenging 
his  own  best  service  and  devotion? 

Unite  Our  Own  First 

I.  L.  BELDEN,  Pastor 
Henry,  Nebr. 

Regarding  the  article  on  Methodist- 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  union  [A 
Vote  of  Confidence — And  Open  Opposi- 
tion, May,  page  3]: 

I  question  the  right  of  The  Methodist 
Church  to  be  seriously  engaged  in  the 
discussion  on  church  union.  We  have 
not  demonstrated  the  right  to  enter 
such  discussions  because  we  have  done 
nothing  toward  uniting  our  own  con- 
gregations. 

How  many  Methodist  ministers  are 
serving  two,  three,  four,  or  even  more 
small  churches  only  a  few  miles  apart? 
And  why  are  there  no  serious  pro- 
posals    being    vigorously     pursued     to 


unite  these  congregations  into  one  really 
effective  group  with  one  place  of  wor- 
ship, one  pastor,  and  one  witness? 

Wouldn't  this  also  do  something  about 
the  supposed  shortage  of  ministers? 
If  we  are  really  interested  in  present- 
ing one  witness  of  Christian  faith  to  our 
world,  there  would  be  no  better  place 
to  start  than  at  our  own  doorstep. 

Union   Not  Necessary 

MRS.  FORREST  R.  HANSON 

London,  Ohio 

I  have  read  Why  Church  Union  Now? 
by  George  L.  Hunt  [May,  page  16]  and 
recently  heard  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake  speaking  about  church  union  on 
television. 

All  Christians  have  the  same  goal, 
but  must  we  all  take  the  same  road? 
Basic  beliefs  are  the  same,  but  why 
can't  we  keep  our  own  heritage?  I  en- 
joy singing  Charles  Wesley  hymns.  In 
Baltimore  recently,  we  Methodists  cele- 
brated our  bicentennial.  To  me,  these 
things  make  us  better  Christians. 

I  believe  in  co-operation,  but  union 
is  not  necessary  and  will  destroy  more 
than  it  will  gain.  God's  pressure  upon 
me  says  that  I  can  be  a  good  Christian 
and  still  be  a  Methodist. 

Freedoms   Important,  Too 

RALPH  L.  MOHLER,  Pastor 
Milltown  Methodist   Church 
Milltown,  hid. 

In  the  discussion  over  union  of  var- 
ious Christian  churches,  we  need  to 
keep  in  mind  that  while  unity  is  im- 
portant, so  are  freedom  of  worship  and 
freedom  of  conscience.  While  I  see  the 
need  for  more  tolerance,  co-operation, 
and  charity  between  denominations,  I 
am  not  yet  convinced  that  an  organic 
union  of  churches,  as  proposed  in  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union,  would 
be  wise.  I  am  afraid  that  in  achieving 
so-called  unity,  we  would  be  in  danger 
of  losing  freedom  of  expression.  In 
such  a  merger  as  COCU  proposes,  would 
there  not  be  a  danger  of  building  a 
"super  church"  with  a  preponderance 
of  ecclesiastical  bureaucrats? 

I  believe  that  all  true  Christians  are 
already  one  in  spirit  without  belonging 
to  the  same  denomination  and  that  we 
can  have  unity  in  diversity  that  is  far 
better  than  any  outward,  forced  uni- 
formity where  serious  differences 
merely  would  be  submerged  under  pre- 


tended tolerance  and  charity.  The 
Methodist  Church  should  retain  an  open 
mind  but  go  slow  on  entering  the  pro- 
posed COCU  merger. 

For  a  report  on  the  1966  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Consultation  on  Church 
Union,  see  Ecumenical  Giant  Step 
on  page  9  of  this  issue. — Editors 

Deeper  Commitment  Needed 

PAUL  FALEN 

Fairless  Hills,  Pa. 

In  Together's  May  issue,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin H.  Littell  wrote:  ".  .  .  the  priority  is 
no  longer  to  reach  the  unchurched.  The 
priority  now  is  in  line  with  the  Wes- 
leyan  practice  of  probationary  member- 
ship: to  train  up  a  people  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Christ."  [See  Shaping  a 
Church    for    the    New    Age,    page    45.] 

I  wish  to  say  a  hearty  "Amen."  I  also 
wish  to  suggest  that  a  plan  of  action 
be  drawn  up  by  our  leaders,  aimed  at 
deepening  the  commitment  of  all  who 
call  themselves  Methodists. 

Our  Methodist  Church  is  a  wonder- 
ful organization,  but  sometimes  I'm 
afraid  we  get  so  busy  with  our  budgets 
and  buildings  and  salaries  that  we  for- 
get our  true  purpose  for  being.  A  con- 
certed drive  to  organize  major  evange- 
listic campaigns  in  conjunction  with  our 
Board  of  Evangelism  could  spark  a  new 
life  within  our  church  and  get  us  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  influence  our  com- 
munities for  our  Lord  Jesus. 

Methodism    Has    Progressed 

JOHN   H.   TURNER 

Shafter,  Calif. 

After  13  years  of  active  church  life 
in  another  denomination,  I  am  return- 
ing to  Methodism.  The  events  and 
issues  leading  me  back  kindled  anew 
the  "heartwarming  experience"  within 
me. 

My  first  three  Togethers  also  have 
been  a  real  source  of  assurance  that 
Methodism  has  made  significant  prog- 
ress since  1952  in  making  the  message 
of  Christ  relevant  to  our  present  age. 
The  very  fact  that  you  print  letters  of 
criticism  as  freely  as  letters  of  praise 
is  significant.  I  thrill  at  the  challenge  we 
face  for  Christ  and  his  church  in  the 
years  ahead. 

She  Watches  Sorrowfully 

MRS.  L.  M.  FEDRIC 

Stratford,  Texas 

If  our  churches  have  gone  secular. 
so  have  our  Christian  magazines.  If  you 
want  proof,  compare  the  first  years  of 
Together  with  the  past  several  years. 
I  have  not  missed  an  issue,  and  with 
sorrow  I  have  watched  the  change. 

In  the  beginning,  yours  was  a  won- 
derful magazine — inspiring  and  Chris- 
tian. I  could  hardly  wait  for  the  next 
copy.  Today  many  of  the  articles  are 
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done  in  high-sounding  language  (by 
confused  people,  I  fear)  on  contro- 
versial subjects  like  politics,  sex,  edu- 
cation, theology,  liquor,  and  what  have 
you.  The  reader  is  confused  as  to  how 
Christianity  could  possibly  be  served  by 
printing  such.  We  get  all  this  in  secular 
publications.  Should  not  a  Christian 
magazine  testify  of  the  goodness  of  God 
and  his  mercy  to  those  who  worship 
him? 

He   Has  Changed   His   Mind 

CHARLES  R.  SIMMONS,  Pastor 

Altadeim  Methodist   Church 

Altadena,  Calif. 

Years  ago  I  wrote  a  critical  letter  to 
Together  because  I  felt  that  the  art 
and  the  content  of  the  articles  was  little 
more  than  slick  sentimentality.  Now 
I'm  delighted  to  find  that  month  after 
month  you  present  fine  art,  solid 
articles,  and  courageously  expressed 
editorial  opinions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  having  laymen 
read  Together  now  would  help  give 
support  to  a  relevant  and  thoughtful 
ministry.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  fail  to  encourage  laymen  to  study 
and  participate  in  a  relevant  witness 
throughout  the  community — and  then 
complain  because  no  one  shares  our 
understanding  of  the  church.  Together 
now  is  a  most  helpful  instrument  in 
doing  this,  and  every  church  ought  to 
have  a  large  number  of  subscribers! 

Collegians  Are  Stimulated 

JEAN  WYMAN 

Bloomington,  III. 

If  Methodism  could  be  sold  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  quality  of  Together, 
we'd  have  it  made.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  Many  of  my  college  friends  here 
at  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  find  the 
magazine  as  stimulating  as  I  do. 

Church-State  Wall   Breached 

ALBERT  J.   SCHRADER,  Pastor 
Trinity  Methodist   Church 
Lexington,  Va. 

The  idea  of  denomination-sponsored, 
nonprofit  housing  projects  referred  to 
in  Create  Housing  Agency  [April,  page 
8]  is  in  itself  outstanding.  But  as  I  read 
the  article's  concluding  paragraph,  I 
find  the  Christian  motive  for  such  a 
project  preempted  by  the  statement 
that  church  funds  would  not  be  spent 
because  "nonprofit  housing  projects  are 
eligible  to  receive  long-term  loans  from 
.  .  .  the  federal  government." 

All  thoughtful  Christians  who  believe 
in  the  vital  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  view  with  sadness  and 
alarm  the  growing  tendency  of  Meth- 
odist boards,  agencies,  and  institutions 
to  call  for  grants  and  loans  from  the 
federal  government.  In  doing  so,  we 
forfeit  the  right  to  decry  the  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds  for  direct  or  in- 


direct support  of  agencies  and  schools 
administered  by  our  Roman  Catholic 
brethren. 

Applauds  Council  Action 

GEORGE  ALT 

Sturcjis,  S.Dak. 

All  people  who  favor  peaceful  rela- 
tions in  world  affairs  will  applaud  the 
action  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  favor- 
ing admission  of  Mainland  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  [See  Want  Red  China 
in  UN,  May,  page  9.] 

This  is  not  an  endorsement  of  the 
policies  or  form  of  government  of  China 
but  simply  recognizes  the  right  of  each 
country  to  develop  its  institutions  best 
suited  to  its  present  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  our 
foreign  policy  has  been  taking  sides  in 
the  Chinese  civil  war  and  pretending 
that  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  still  the  ruler 
of  China.  This  has  alienated  a  whole 
nation  of  people  and  has  lowered  our 
prestige,  even  among  our  allies. 

While  it  is  rather  late  to  rectify  these 
mistakes,  it  is  better  to  do  so  now  than 
to  continue  an  unnecessary  antagonism. 

'Harmful  to  Young  People1 

MRS.  GUILBERT  JARVIS,  President 
Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service 
Little  Falls  Methodist  Church 
Little  Falls,  Minn. 

Our  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service  unanimously  protests  publica- 
tion of  Kenneth  S.  Bagnell's  interview 
with  Bishop  John  A.  T.  Robinson  in 
Together.  [See  What  Do  We  Mean  by 
God  Today?  April,  page  34.]  We  think 
these  four  pages  could  have  been  used 
to  better  advantage  in  a  world  that 
needs  clarification  rather  than  con- 
fusion. 

We  cannot  see  how  Bishop  Robin- 
son's remarks  have  clarified  anything. 
One  of  his  statements  is  so  harmful  to 
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"Don't  worry — cats  always 
land  on  their  feet." 


young  pcopl<-  ih., i  n  n. cis  to  be  chal- 
lenged 
Mr.  Pagntll  asked,  "it  i  .  conceivable, 

then,    that     in    certain    conditions,    pre- 
marital   sexual    relationship    may    be    in 

accord  with  your  understanding  of  the 

Christian  ethic?" 

Bishop  Robinson  replied:  "Probably 
there  are  situations  in  which  people- 
can  quite  responsibly  feel  that  this  may 
be  the  right  thing  for  llivm." 

The  sex  drive  always  has  been  a 
serious  problem.  Now  that  this  has  ap- 
peared in  Together,  young  people  whose 
resistance  has  been  severely  tested  may 
take  comfort  in  the  answer  that  it  "may 
be  the  right  thing  for  them." 

This  interview  seems  to  us  a  distinct 
disservice.  The  fact  that  it  was  given 
space  in  a  magazine  that  goes  into 
Methodist  homes  certainly  gives  it  a 
great  deal  of  authority. 

An   Important  Lesson 

VERA  STEPHENS 

Madison,   Wis. 

As  a  graduate  student  in  social  work, 
I  have  had  some  experience,  from  both 
sides  of  the  fence,  with  the  issues  dis- 
cussed in  When  Your  College  Child 
Needs  Counseling  [May,  page  57]  and 
the  accompanying  Emotional  Problems: 
A  Part  of  Growing  Up  [page  59]. 

The  Open  Pulpit  selection,  Loving 
Enough  to  Leave  Alone  [page  22], 
seemed  particularly  fitting  since  "loving 
enough  to  leave  alone"  is  a  lesson  of 
growing  up  and  is  often  a  lesson  the 
child  and  his  parents  are  trying  to  learn 
as  the  child  enters  college. 

She's  Not  a  Child 

JANET  CLAIRE  MILLER,  Freshman 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Grand  Forks,  N.Dak. 

Regarding  the  May  article,  When 
Your  College  Child  Needs  Counseling: 
The  label  of  "child"  is  dropped  when  a 
youth  enters  his  teens.  Please  respect 
our  maturity  in  the  title  as  well  as 
in  your  article. 

Not  All  Like  Bragoniers 

ROY  A.  HARRELL,  JR. 

Washington,  D.C. 

I  can't  tell  you  the  thrill  I  experi- 
enced in  reading  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers .  .  .  The  James  Bragoniers  [April, 
page  38].  This  fine  couple  are  certainly 
making  a  wonderful  contribution  to 
Tunisia.  It  is  particularly  commendable 
that  they  have  become  warm  friends 
with  Methodist  missionaries  there.  They 
will  certainly  gain  insights  into  the 
Tunisian  culture  from  those  who  have 
lived  there  for  so  many  years. 

The  Bragoniers'  example  contrasts 
greatly  with  my  own  experiences 
among  Peace  Corps  Volunteers.  For 
over  two  years,  I  was  attached  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Conakry,  Guinea.  Of 
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the  50  volunteers  who  arrived  there  in 
1963,  I  can  think  of  only  a  dozen  at 
most  who  even  bothered  to  attend  any 
church.  Most  professed  themselves  to 
be  agnostic  or  atheist,  and  few  made  a 
point  of  trying  to  understand  the  view- 
point of  the  missionaries  (mostly  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance)  who  have  been  working  in 
Guinea  since  the  1920s. 

Had  they  taken  the  time  to  sit  down 
and  exchange  ideas  with  the  mission- 
aries as  I  did,  they  would  have  gained 
valuable  insights  into  the  thought  pat- 
terns, languages,  and  cultures  of  the 
Guineans,  thus  making  their  Peace 
Corps  work  easier.  The  missionaries 
always  respected  my  right  to  my  opin- 
ions even  though  our  views  were  often 
wide  apart. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  indicate  that 
these  attitudes  apply  to  all  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  Africa.  Certainly  there 
are  many  fine  young  people  serving 
our  country  in  the  Peace  Corps.  Those 
like  the  Bragoniers  who  make  an  effort 
to  keep  up  their  church  activities  de- 
serve a  pat  on  the  back. 

Frowns  for  April  Cover 

MRS.  JOHN  R.  FORRER 

Rantoul,  Kans. 

The  cover  picture  of  Together's  April 
issue,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  With  the 
Body  of  Christ,  has  been  discussed  in 
our  church  group,  and  it  has  been 
frowned  upon  by  our  members  without 
exception. 

Our  evaluation  of  this  sculpture  is 
that  it  is  not  complimentary  to  our 
Lord,  does  not  become  the  front  cover 
of  Together,  and  leaves  an  unfavorable 
impression  of  our  church  literature. 

Weird,   Depressing,  She  Says 

MRS.  SHELBY  WHITE 

Mer  Rouge,  La. 

At  such  a  joyous  season,  when  there 
is  so  much  beauty  to  behold,  why,  oh 
why,  give  us  such  a  weird,  depressing 
cover  as  on  your  April  issue? 

Her  Evaluation:   Horrible! 

MRS.  HELEN  WELLS 

Fair-mount,  Ind. 

The  April  cover,  instead  of  being  a 
joyous  Easter  picture  with  a  risen 
Christ,  shows  a  dead  Christ  taken  down 
from  the  cross.  Horrible! 

Understanding  World  Today 

PATRICIA  MOFSIE 
Brooklyn,  NY. 

Some  of  the  irate  letters  you  receive 
about  your  use  of  contemporary  art  are 
of  particular  interest  to  me  because  I 
am  an  art  teacher  and  negative  atti- 
tudes toward  modern  art  are  not  un- 
familiar. 

Art  and  religion  are  related  in  that 
they  communicate  personal  feelings  and 


ideas  of  life,  death,  and  the  hereafter. 
We  can  no  longer  confine  our  ideas  of 
religion  and  art  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Rennaissance, 
or  even  the  19th  century.  Too  much 
has  changed.  Art  and  religion  must 
envelop  and  understand  our  world  to- 
day. It  can't  be  done  by  ignoring  things 
that  are  strange,  different,  or  new. 

On   Communicating    Reality 

MRS.   ROBERT  M.   HOLMES 

Billings,  Mont. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  that  Together 
has  had  the  courage  to  try  to  explain 
modern  literature  to  its  readers.  Much 
of  what  is  on  the  bookracks  today  is, 
of  course,  mere  trash.  But  as  Martha 
Whitmore  Hickman  made  clear  in  Why 
Do  They  Write  Like  That?  [April,  page 
31],  the  element  that  distinguishes  great 
art  from  trash  is  not  the  quantity  of  sin 
depicted  therein  but  rather  the  author's 
integrity  and  the  success  with  which 
he  communicates  to  us  a  genuine  view 
of  reality. 

We  have  accused  our  literary 
geniuses  of  painting  too  gruesome  a 
picture.  "Things  can't  be  that  bad," 
we  have  said  with  our  heads  in  the 
sand.  Now,  almost  too  late,  we  are  hav- 
ing to  face  up  to  the  painful  realization 
that,  for  a  great  many  people  in  the 
modern  world,  things  are  that  bad — 
partly  because  we  Christians  have  not 
answered,  or  even  recognized,  the  cries 
of  the  desperate  all  around  us.  The 
world  cries  out  for  compassion,  but,  in 
general,  we  have  answered  only  with 
judgment. 

Our  resurrection  cannot  come  until 
we  are  willing  to  descend  into  the  hell 


of  our  neighbor's  despair.  One  cannot 
bend  a  listening  ear  to  the  silent 
screams  of  The  Pawnbroker  or  A  Patch 
of  Blue,  or  spend  an  attentive  evening 
with  O'Neill  or  Williams  or  Faulkner 
or  Baldwin  and  come  away  untouched 
by  the  depth  of  our  neighbor's  distress. 
Perhaps,  through  the  vulgar  belching 
of  our  great  artists,  God  is  trying  to 
say  to  us:  "The  time  has  passed  when 
it  will  suffice  to  preach  Christ  to  the 
distressed  of  your  generation;  the  time 
has  come  when  you  must  be  Christ  to 
them."  First,  of  course,  we  must  know 
who  the  distressed  are.  Thanks  to  the 
great  artists  of  our  day,  we  are  finally 
learning. 

Two  Kinds  of  Rejection 

WILLIAM  S.  ROADARMEL 

Elysburg,  Pa. 

In  We  Were  Never  Alone  [March, 
page  27],  author  Jane  Doe  first  says 
that  her  daughter  will  not  keep  the 
child  born  out  of  wedlock.  A  few  lines 
later  she  deplores  the  fact  that  the  par- 
ents of  another  girl  in  similar  trouble 
had  disowned  her.  Isn't  Jane  taking  the 
same  stand  against  her  grandchild? 

We  know  of  an  unmarried  girl  who 
brought  her  "unwanted"  child  home  to 
live  with  the  grandparents,  and  both 
have  become  respected  members  of  the 
community. 

The  Teacher  Objected 

RICHARD    E.   GROVE 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  the  article 
A  Man  Dies  .  .  .  [April,  page  54],  par- 
ticularly about  the  last  line  of  the  verse 


Phyllis  Naylor's  poem  All  Six  Verses,  Yet! 

first  appeared 

in  TOGETHER's  April  issue  [page  28].  A 

reader  who  responded  felt 

compelled  to  do  so  in  verse — with  a  one-word  title  change. 

ALL  SIX  VERSES,  YET! 

ALL  SIX  VERSES,  YES! 

In  unison  we  rise  and  stand 

In  unison  we  rise  to  sing. 

And  wish  that  we  were  sitting. 

(Can't  sing  well  when  we're  sitting). 

We  listen  to  the  music  start, 

We  listen  to  the  music  start. 

And  wish  that  it  were  quitting. 

And  know  the  hymn  is  fitting. 

Wc  pass  a  hymnal  to  a  guest 

Unknown  the  words,  our  voice  is  weak. 

Or  fake  a  smoker's  cough; 

But    these    great    thoughts    we    gladly 

We  drop  our  pencils,  lose  our  gloves, 

speak, 

Or  take  our  glasses  off. 

For  through   these  lines  penned   long 

We  move  our  lips  to  keep  in  style, 

ago 
Great   truths  like  rivers   grandly   flow. 

Emitting  awkward  bleats, 

And   when  the  last  "Amen"  is  sung. 

And  though  we  think  wc  cannot  sing. 

Sink  gladly  to  our  scats. 

We  really  must  remember, 

That  even'  hymn  one  time  was  new, 

O  Lord,  who  hearcst  every  prayer 

Much  use  made  it  familiar. 

And  saves  us  from  our  foes, 

Deliver  now  Thy  little  flock 

O  Lord,  who  nearest  every'  prayer, 

From  hvmns  nobody  knows. 

And  built  Thy  Church  upon  a  stone, 

'  —Phyllis   Naylor 

Deliver  now  Thy  little  flock 

From  being  'fraid  of  hymns  unknown! 

— Lester  E.  Calvin 
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included     in     the    story    on     page    55. 

My  son,  having  read  this  in  a  Chris- 
tian magazine,  wrote  the  verse  on  a 
paper  at  school.  A  teacher  found  it  and 
reprimanded  him. 

Why  is  it  all  right  to  print  this  in  a 
Christian  magazine  but  not  to  write  it 
in  school?  If  it  is  all  right  for  him  to 
do  this,  what  explanation  can  we  give 
the  teacher? 

In  haste  or  anger,  I  have  used  words 
I  consider  profane  or  in  bad  taste,  and 
I  know  my  son  has  done  this  also.  But 
I  still  believe  we  should  be  able  to  ex- 
press ourselves  in  better  ways. 

Play  Misses  the  Mark 

GEORGIA    MAE    HOPPER 

Madison,  Tenn. 

The  play  A  Man  Dies  missed  the 
mark  entirely  and  is  sacrilegious  in  all 
respects.  It  certainly  is  not  based  on 
anything  taught  by  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament.  One  scene  showing  dancers 
and  singers  using  the  statement,  "Let's 
stay  at  home  round  the  telly,  dear,  / 
The  church  is  too  damn  cold"  is  the 
worst  statement  I  ever  saw  in  print  in 
relation  to  religion. 

Any  material  which  goes  out  across 
the  nation  and  is  read  by  young  people 
should  be  carefully  screened.  In  re- 
gard to  the  play  itself,  we  should  have 
a  Methodist  censor  board,  and  this  de- 
plorable play  should  be  banned. 

Wanted:   A   New   Editor 

M.  J.  SPINKS 

Dallas,  Texas 

In  the  April  issue  on  page  55  is  a 
verse  that  has  a  beautiful  beginning, 
then  closes  with  a  word  that  makes  it 
the  vilest  of  sacrilege,  I  think. 

And  I  think  that  we  need  a  new  edi- 
tor— right   now! 

Church  Lowers  Its  Standards 

MRS.    CLYDE    CHAMBERLAIN 
Moundsville,  W.Va. 

How  could  anyone  hope  to  create 
love  and  reverence  for  a  holy  God  by 
using  anything  so  cheap  as  A  Man  Dies, 
complete   with  gutter  language? 

When  the  church  has  to  lower  its 
standards  to  meet  those  of  the  world, 
then  surely  we  have  crucified  God's 
Son  afresh. 

Church  Needs  No  Lures 

MRS.   LESTER   ELLEFSON 
Milnor,  N.Dak. 

I  have  never  thought  of  myself  as 
narrow-minded,  but  after  reading  A 
Man  Dies,  I  am  wondering.  This  article 
is  just  going  too  far. 

If  these  young  people  and  this  young 
minister  are  really  interested  in  seek- 
ing God,  they  need  not  be  lured  into 
the  church  by  jazz  music,  dancing,  and 
the  type  of  songs  printed  in  this  article. 
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The  consistent  advertisers  in  your  maga- 
zine, TOGETHER,  deserve  your  continued 
support  and  consideration.  When  writing 
them,  be  sure  to  mention  you  read  of  their 
product  or  service  in  TOGETHER. 
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If  they  will  pick  up  their  Bibles  and 
dust  them  off,  they  will  find  an  old 
story  that  is  still  as  beautiful  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Jesus. 

To  me,  Communion  is  a  holy  and 
sacred  experience,  and  I  can't  imagine 
how  Coke  could  take  the  place  of  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Will  we  eventually  have 
to  serve  beer  and  pretzels  to  alcoholics 
so  they  will  feel  at  ease  at  Communion? 
Does  this  young  minister  think  the  end 
justifies  the  means? 

Criticism  Well-founded 

HARRY  M.   STRAINE,  JR. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  the 
Rev.  David  V.  Schaffer's  letter  in  the 
May  issue  [see  Which  'Methodist 
Heritage'?  page  75].  His  criticism  of 
Tocether's  one-sided  liberal  presenta- 
tion of  theological  articles  is  well- 
founded.  Honest  journalism  demands 
that  both  sides  be  heard.  Let  us  have 
more  of  the  conservative,  evangelical 
views  in  Together. 

Welcome  to   Milan,  Too 

ROBERT  J.  MOLLAR 

Teaching  Minister 

Mathewson  Street  Methodist  Church 

Providence,  R.I. 

In  your  May  issue  I  note  the  Welcome 
to  Paris  Church  news  item  [page  10], 
inviting  travelers  to  the  Eglise  Metho- 
diste  there. 

My  wife  and  I  are  leaving  soon  for 
Milan,  Italy,  where  a  similar  church 
has  been  organized  for  English-speak- 
ing residents.  It  is  called  the  Commun- 
ity Methodist  Church  and  is  located 
at  No.  11  Via  Cesare  Correnti,  near  the 
center  of  the  city.  This  congregation 
was  organized  two  years  ago  by  an 
Australian  Methodist  pastor,  and  Sun- 
day services  are  conducted  at  9: 30  a.m., 
in  a  chapel  made  available  by  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Italy. 

Thanks  to  a  financial  assist  from  the 
World  Division  of  our  Methodist  Board 
of  Missions,  my  wife  and  I  are  going 
there  for  a  two-year  assignment  to 
pastor  this  English-speaking  congrega- 
tion and  to  work  with  other  Milan 
Methodists.  Like  the  Methodists  in 
Paris,  we  will  welcome  American  visi- 
tors. 

Their  Answer:   Why   Not? 

MR.  and  MRS.  FRANCIS  M.  LOVE 
Avon  Park,  Fla. 

We  have  just  read  carefully  Anne 
Cadman's  article  Should  a  Church 
Spend  $350,000  Remodeling?  [April, 
page  24].  Our  nutshell  answer  to  her 
question:  "Why  not?"  The  committee's 
five  reasons  which  she  quotes  are  all 
valid  and  good.  Her  letter  to  the  min- 
ister indicates  the  excellent  approach 
to  mission  and  involvement  that  we 
think  the  Master  would  surely  approve. 


The  minister's  reply  affirms  activities 
and  good  leadership  which  a  church 
must  have  to  do  effective  work.  Our 
question  is:  Why  separate  progress  and 
beauty  from  dedication  to  going  out 
"into  all  the  world  .  .  ."? 

Evidence  of  Spiritual  Zeal 

JAMES  T.  JOHNSON 

Russell  Springs,  Ky. 

Regarding  Anne  Cadman's  article 
Should  a  Church  Spend  $350,000  Re- 
modeling?: Judging  from  the  letter  from 
the  pastor  of  Miss  Cadman's  former 
church,  I  would  say  the  congregation 
he  is  serving  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  A  congregation  which  could  raise 
$350,000  within  a  body  of  just  350  at- 
tending members  surely  must  have  ex- 
ceptional spiritual  zeal.  This  is  a  re- 
markable feat  for  a  church  that  Miss 
Cadman  describes  as  a  "classic  pattern 
of  decay  and  decline." 

Whenever  I  pass  a  well-taken-care- 
of  church,  large  or  small,  it  immediately 
strikes  my  mind  that  here  are  people 
who  care.  I  rather  think  that  Miss 
Cadman  got  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
reasoning  behind  the  church's  expansion 
program.  It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that 
any  congregation  could  have  so  little 
spiritual  insight  that  they  would  part 
with  $350,000  just  to  please  some  min- 
ister. 

Building — With  Three  Ifs 

HENRY  L.  HAINES,  Pastor 
First  Methodist  Church 
Salem,  Oreg. 

To  Anne  Cadman,  author  of  Should 
a  Church  Spend  $350,000  Remodeling?: 
I  say,  yes,  the  building  campaign  is 
justified — with  three  ifs: 

1.  If  it  is  based  on  felt  needs  of  a 
congregation,  not  the  desires  of  a  min- 
ister or  a  small  clique. 

2.  If  it  is  sought  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions into  which  nonmembers  will  be 
welcomed  and  from  which  members 
will  move   into  modern  life. 

3.  If  it  is  part  (and  only  a  part)  of 
moving  into  areas  of  mission  which  the 
congregation  has  neglected. 

I  am  pastor  of  a  congregation  now 
celebrating  its  125th  year.  It  worships 
in  a  building  erected  in  1879  when 
there  were  only  a  few  hundred  mem- 
bers. How  foolish  their  venture  must 
have  seemed  at  the  time.  How  irrele- 
vant to  the  obvious  ministry  of  reach- 
ing out  to  Indian  tribes  of  the  Willam- 
ette Valley.  Yet,  those  people  built  as 
a  part  of  their  mission.  For  125  years, 
Methodism  in  these  parts  has  blessed 
their  daring  foresight. 

Now  this  congregation  is  engaged  in 
a  $350,000  campaign  to  update  and 
augment  those  facilities.  We  hear  the 
criticisms  Mrs.  Cadman  expressed.  We 
share  in  them.  We  wrestle  with  them. 
We  refuse  to  oversimplify  the  issue  and 
say    either    that   physical    facilities    are 


the  si7ie  qua  non  of  a  congregation's 
life,  or  that  structure  necessarily  will 
dampen  spirit. 

Structure  can  express  spirit  and 
serve  spiritual  ends.  To  this  end,  we 
will  build. 

Architectural  'Misguidance' 

JOHN  T.  BRICKERT,  Architect 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  article  Need  a  New  Church? 
He's  Your  Man!  [April,  page  67]  demon- 
strates poor  editorial  policy  for  any 
magazine  of  Together's  high  purpose. 
To  suggest,  even  to  condone,  that  a 
congregation  use  an  unqualified  person 
to  design  a  church  is  counter  both  to 
policies  of  The  Methodist  Church  as  I 
understand  them  and  to  laws  governing 
the  design  of  buildings  used  for  public 
assemblage  in  most  states. 

There  are  too  many  fine  people 
laboring  today  in  badly  planned  and 
aesthetically  destitute  church  buildings 
which  have  resulted  from  the  kind  of 
thinking  portrayed  in  this  article.  Your 
effort  to  help  people  understand  reli- 
gious art  and  this  architectural  mis- 
guidance, both  under  the  same  cover, 
show  inconsistency  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

Loopholes  for  Churches 

MRS.  WILBUR  I.  JACKSON 

New  Bern,  N.C. 

As  a  minister's  wife,  I  feel  compelled 
to  reply  to  your  reader  who  is  sick  of 
"ministers  complaining  of  finances." 
[See  What's  to  Complain  About?  May, 
page  72.]  Doesn't  she  realize  that  re- 
imbursement for  utilities  and  automo- 
bile expenses  are  paid  to  the  minister 
in  place  of,  not  in  addition  to,  his  sal- 
ary? The  earmarking  of  funds  for  such 
purposes  is  merely  a  loophole  for  local 
churches  which  must  pay  conference 
apportionments  based  on  percentages  of 
the  pastor's  "salary." 

'Reason   to   Be  Grateful' 

JACKSON   BURNS,    Pastor 

St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

The  April  issue  of  Together  was  an 
impressive  achievement,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation. 

The  editorial  on  The  Risks  of  Church 
Renewal  [page  13]  said  exactly  what 
needs  to  be  said.  Anne  Cadman's  article 
on  church  remodeling  raised  some  sig- 
nificant questions  which  must  be  faced, 
and  Martha  Whitmore  Hickman's  state- 
ment on  using  modern  literature  "not 
as  a  gangplank  for  faith  but  as  a  spring- 
board" was  most  helpful.  The  interview 
with  Bishop  Robinson  was  timely  and 
provided  needed  background  for  those 
who  have  not  read  his  books. 

I  am  tempted  to  go  on  and  on.  If  the 
April  issue  is  a  sample  of  what  we  are 
to  expect  in  the  future,  Methodists  have 
reason  to  be  very  grateful. 
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ONE 
NATION,  UNDER 


One  hundred  ninety  years  ago  this  July  4th,  a  new  nation  sprang  into  being.  One  ma- 
jor premise  was  freedom  of  religion.  The  Methodist  Church  grew  and  flourished  in 
this  country,  and  today  we  number  over  ten  million.  Together,  for  Methodist  fami- 
lies, is  an  important  part  of  Methodism  today.  One  purpose  of  Together  is  to  reach 
and  stimulate  families  whose  church  connections  are  not  as  strong  as  they  could  be. 
These  families,  however,  are  the  least  likely  to  subscribe  for  themselves.  Churches 
that  put  the  cost  of  Together  in  their  budget,  for  all  member  families,  are  making 
use  of  an  effective  Methodist  tool.  Is  there  such  a  program  in  your  church? 


ALL  METHODIST  FAMILIES  NEED 


Together® 


IN   THEIR  HOMES 


TOGETHER,    201    Eighth    Avenue,    South,    Nashville,    Tennessee    37203 
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You  get  everything  you  need  to  start  making  money  the 

day  your  sales  kit  arrives.  No  experience  necessary. 

IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  TRY 


Last  year  some  folks  made  only  $25  to  $50  while 
others  made  $150  —  S250  —  S500  and  more  selling 
our  entire  line  of  greeting  cards.  Many  church 
groups,  organizations,  schools,  lodges,  etc.  do 
this  year  after  year.  Everybody  buys  Christmas  cards. 


TRULY  BEAUTIFUL 

ALL  OCCASION  ASSORTMENT 

21  distinctive  cards 

of  rare  beauty. 

Tremendous  appeal 


WARM  AND  FRIENDLY 

CHRISTMAS 

ASSORTMENT 

21  exquisite  cards 

with  an  original,  artistic 

use  of  color.  Stunning 


GOLDEN  OAK 

STATIONERY  ENSEMBLE 

Charming  design  on  rich 

vellum  sheets  and  notes. 

matching  envelopes.  Just  lovely 

Fill  in  Name  And  Address  On  Reply  Card  Below-CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY-No  Stamp  Necessary 
, , 

FROM: 


HOLY  NIGHT 

CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT  ~~~  I    Address. 

21  reverently  beautiful  cards  with 

appropriate  sentiments  and  Scripture 

Verses.  An  outstanding  box 


CUT  OUT 

BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

AT  RIGHT 

FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TODAY 
No  Stamp  Necessary 


CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 
Oept.  O-IO,   White  Plains,  New  York  10606    L. 


Your 

Name. 


City. 


.State. 


_ApL  No.. 
.Zip  Code. 


FIRST  CLASS 

PERMIT  No.    589 

White  Plains,  New  York 


BUSINESS      REPLY      MAIL 

NO  POSTAGE  STAMP  NECESSARY  IF  MAILED  IN  THE  UNITE0  STATES 


POSTAGE  WILL   BE   PAID   BY 

CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 

20   Bank   Street 
White   Plains,   New   York   10606 


Dept.  0-10 
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